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MR. BAILEY-MARTIN 


CHAPTER 1. 

jiiylife I liav Jiad an intcnso admmiiion of the 
';nVarnished truth. Ifc may bo that we all esteem vc- 
rac?^j^o highly because it is a luxury too often denied 
us by the accident of circumstance. In the following 
confessions I propose to take off the closely fitting case 
by which* my “self” is covered and let all the world 
see *the m.ainspring of my character. My puriK)so is 
entirely a moral one. It will be revealetl as ihy story 
fmfolds. 

I know I had a grandfatJier because I have heard my 
father si>eak of his fatlier, wJio wa»^not, he sai<l, “so 
indulgent a parent as himself.” lieyond this my family 
history is •obscure. It is, like that of kindred ancient 
fam^lie^ lost in the mists of antiquity. These is n» 
great deal ii^ filodd and bone, even when it comes 
through a line .^ef progenitors unidentified with two 
«exce^'ions. My* grandfather started a small grocer's 
• shojC*M a by-ltreet near Cfiaring Pross. Modem Im- 
*][iroy#ments have obliterated the original place w^Pbusi- 
» ness. My^ father was^^mftn*ot enterprise and ability. 
radbeeded\m^ granclfatlier and was Martin the 
Sgpond. ^ There .haS beeft n# Martin thQ Third. I am 
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Perdval Bailey-Martin, a hyphenated aristqpraifand an 
ex-member of Parliajnent. Mine ia the aute^pgrapfagr 
you are to read. , . _ * * 

Undermy father’s administration the business rapidly 
extended and we, his offspring, grew witl^ it, our am- 
bition — especially my ambition — ^increasiag with that 
family prosperity. In my early years from the parlour 
behind the shop, educated, no doubt, to the practice^ P 
have cried “ Shop, father ! ” to warn hiiii of the^ri|’al 
of a customer, and have seen him, in the absem/e of nis 
assistant, sell half-a-pound of sugar to a diild s^rcely , 
aide te look over the counter. But th^jfl ^mo n^.'in^ 
earliest memories — a vision seen wfbffa^theugt’ in 
another existence. From the mm by-street we mi- 
grated to Brixton, thence to the rural delights af^gur- 
biton. The shop blossomed into The Amalgamated 
Oloptic Stores, Limited. The Martins became the Bailey- 
Martins — ^my mother's name was Bailey so thb title was 
not usurped — and the family naturally assumed in time 
their rigiitful place amongst the suburban aristocracy. 
My father was a bustlhig, jmshing man, and not thin<i 
skinned, none of the Bailey-Martins are thin-skhmed ; my 
mother, a managing woij^an full of a sort of coarse tact 
on which her sch^ics fOr social advancement throyjs— 
ahd although the City men and their ladies were in- 
clined to look down on ns at first (this is when I was 
very young), we soon Avorked our^way* into tie ‘best 
set, where wo moved on equal terms jyith members of 
the Stock Exchange with Avhom we v(pd in splendour. , 
Our neighbourhood was, in the slang of Qijr day, d>*<«tyl- 
ish ” eiie, and my father said, and we all agreedaWith' 
him, that it was ** just McliP&PJto,know nobs as mobs 
and much more hondurable.” * In those^days I iuSSnot 
» learned to be ashamed pf Ihe Bn^Ush 
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•Ithoqg)! ^fom.a comparatively early ago tlie kind of 
fqlga^^Ahey suffered from vex^ me. It happened 
Ibatl was more intelligent than my brother, who was 
Zif^tly supposed to have inherited my father’s business 
^i^tacity, so it was,decided that I should go into one of 
^e profes^ons — “ the Church if, possible,” said my 
iiiQther>r'Whilst the education of my brother was des* 
lined to be of that uncertain sort vaguely,described as 
oo^nn;mrcial. Consequently whilst lie was despatched 
tcf a iMghbouring collegiate school where the young 
^gentle.uen siwke with a cockney accent, anti w'ore caps 
ornamented with neat gold bands, which gave them the 
militarj' appearance enjoyed by German bandsmen, 
ai|d caused them to*‘e despised by the pupils of more 
anstopratic centres of learning, I was conducted to a 
‘preparatory establishment at the seaside to be trained 
for a public school. It was there that I formed my first 
conception of the world. Until the ago of eleven I luul . 
enjoyed iny share of teaching at the prim hands of the 
governess who ministered to the intellectual require* 
.ments of my only sister. lies teaching was, I admit, 
narrow, although sound of its kind. This estimable 
lady believed in manliness, and t<x>k us for endless 
walks through SurbitoiijEshei’, andf he neighbourhood, 
at 4 considerable speed, to help us to become athldtic. 
Whem Miss Spencer discoursed of manliness ai\d in* 
forfUed us what « excellent athletes certain *distaiA 
family cdnnectijpis of hers happened to be, her voice 
became almost base m miality. She* indiiced our 
mother to m^^jS us take cc^ baths every morning, for 
at t^t timft the cold*tubbing niafiia was at its height. 
To take 4 warm bqth iff ^hp morning was considered 
iit dtitidn cifclea in l^urbiton* almost as improper as 
going to cha^*^ .Beyfnd, teaching me to read in a» 
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virile style and insisting on cold baths and ^ngivalks. 
there was no particular system in Miss Spence**8j[aethod 
of juvenile training. She, however,* was acqnidnted 
with the elements of Latin ; the pronunciation of which 
she altered continually in accordance with the most 
recently discovered plan, and had a voluhts acquaint* 
ance with the French tongpie, as it is spoken in Eng- 
land — a dialect, after all, possessing considerable ad- 
vantages over the French of Paris, as it enabl^ the 
natives of this country to understand each*oner in 
what they ‘fancy is a. foreign tongue. After Miss 
Spencer bad taught me to pretend to like cold baths 
and pedestrian exercise — ^to conjugate my French verbs 
so cleverly that my first French teacher mistook it, is 
ho said, for “ du chinoia," and having in turn intro^pcfd 
me to Sisero, Kikero, and Chichero, her task with me' 
was declared ended, and I was launched on the mov- 
ing scene of life at a preparatory school. The Bailey- 
Martins are not an emotional family, and the incident 
took plaee quietly enough. I shook hands with my 
father, and my brother, who had just donned hi* 
scholastic cap with the gold band, kissed my aiater, 
and, under my mother’s care, left Surbiton for the 
fashionable watcrifig-plaee where the Reverend Theo- 
phihis Bland received “twenty-five pupils, Jthe sons 
of noj)lemen and gentlemen of position, to prepare for . 
tne pul)iic schools.” My mamma was* then a'stdht, 
placid lady with rather unchanging bljje eyes and an 
exaggerated notion of the importance of her own 
opinions. She was alway^veady with’j^ jf* now, Lwill 
tell you what I think,” and when, for- instancqjthe* 
subject happened to be the,v|lfte of .the dead languages 
or the revised edition ‘of the Bible, her ocaculSraillter'* 
«nces did not fdways throw-flight u^n*tfie question. 
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I you what I think, Pex’cival,” she 

StM to drove along the s^a front on a Muster- 

mg day in April t<f the school., “ Y ou know Mi*. Bland's 
tdnns are rather high but he has a first-class connection” 
— ^my mothe^ was very much fascinated by first-class 
connections^-*-** and some of your ^llow-pupils are the 
sons of very high people with whom it is a privilege to 
associate. Mr. Bland told your father ho had the son 
of a p<^r, the grandson of a bishop, and at least three 
orliour honourables under liis care. Your fatlior and I 
dhink such an excellent opportunity of malSng friends 
will not be lost, and, as I wish you some day to go 
into the Church, thuik how useful to you it would bo, 
wi|h God's blessing, to know people who iwssibly might 
have the gift of a good living. You understand me, 
Percival, my dear, I am sure.” 

X cHd, so I said ** Yes, ma,” as the fly drove up before 
the imiioAng residence of the Rev. Theophilus Bland, 
which seemed to be gtizing across the wind-vexed sea 
with a look of aggressive respectability, the result of 
the constant iwlish to its extcrkir and the remarkable 
refitment of the aristocratic atmosphere prevailing 
within. 

My feelings, on entering the prcci A:ts of preparatory 
learning, were of a mixed character, We had no pdbrs 
at 8ur\^iton, and I thought it would bo a great advan- 
tagS to live on terms of equality 'with one of t^^em. f 
had frequently heard “ a lord ” spoken of Avith bated 
breath, and already it seemed tome that my oAvn import- 
aned^came f^Kater from the fact of my approaching 
(troximity to one. 

On thwtop of the ,staivs .as we entered we had a 
of a^lump little bby in*tears. I remember 1 
iespisedf hhn for'tfais weakness, for I had no inclination* 
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to weep; curiosity and expectancy were st^nglibr than 
regret at leaving home. * 

The Rev. Theophilus BJand was a tall mpn with grey 
whiskers, a high nose, and long, prominoit teeth. He 
said he was glad to see me, and asked if ‘‘ my mother 
would take a glass sherry or anything,’! a vague offer 
of hospitality that she wisely rejected. 

“ This, Ma Bland,” she said, « is Percival, and I hope 
he will be a credit to you.” 

Then my mother talked and Mr. Bland andi listenSd. 
“Percival,” she said, “is a g^ood boy, a tidy boy, an, 
intelligent boy — and what I consider of still greater 
importance, — a plodding boy. W e intend him to go into 
the Church if we can, and I will tSll you what I thiiik, 
Mr. Bland, with such a high calling in prospect he can* 
not begin too soon to think seriously of his future.” • 
Mr. Bland had bowed slightly at every point of my 
mother’s criticism of myself and when she had finished 
he fixed an impartial eye on me. 

“ We will see what we can make of him, madam,” 
he said; “ I suppose we%nist begin at the beginning a> 
usual.” 

“ I think not,” said my mother, “ for Miss Spencer, our 
governess, has instructed him in the elements of Latin, 
English, French, arithmetic, geography, history and a 
Ijpowlodge of Scripture.” • 

“That,” said Mr. Bland, raising%lii§ eyebrows,^* is 
satisfactory ; “ I trust he may not hav%to 'unlearn what 
he has already acquired, as is too oftep the casewith 
people who have been tai^ht athom^’k 
Mr. Bland I found had a great objection to little Jjoye 
being taught at home. “ H091I tnuning might be eoono- 
mical,” he said, “butlt wah inVuiably defective.*'^ 

I remember^ vividly thi| fiest isobdtuc^oB to the 
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8chooli^t|r, because my eyes were opened by it. For, 
difeotiy, l^y mother had gone, suddenly his ^nanner 
changed an^ he put his Jiands into Ins i)ockets and* 
" ol(^ed his lip» and looked at me with the utmost indif* 
feiwnce. This rathpr hurt my feelings, for I had felt 
’ convinced the account my mothqf hod given of my 
qualities must have impressed him. 

“Now, young what’s-yer-iiame,” he said,“ I think wo 
had bq^ter go to the school-room.” 

Percival Bailey-Murtiii,” said I. 

“ Indeed,” said he, “come on.” 

And he lead the way donm a passage into a high long 
room built out into an arid gravel yard where 1 foimd 
a i^umber of boys of^ny own age doing nothing iui)ar« 
tloulaa with an air of deep depression. 

• “ They are all mther dowi on their luck,” said Mr. 
Bland as he suiweyed the gloomy throng. “ Now then, 
boys,” h^ said, “ don’t look as though you were in u 
penitentiary. Here’s a new chap; his name’s Martin.” 

Then he shut me in and departed, whilst 4^he boys 
«gathered round. > 

“What’s your name?” said the biggest lad. 

“ Percival Bailey-Martin,” said I. 

“Any relation to Martin, our chcihist,” I wonder. 

“ Certainly not,” said I, “ my father lives at Surbi- 
ton and is a private gentleniiin.” 

‘fRalher a funr place for a private gentleiuon to 
live I ” said anotjuer boy. “ Beastly low place Surbiton. 

. Ghoek-full of If>ndon tradespeople. My aunt lives in 
Hai^ton Cogi^li Palace andf'l’ve heard her say so.” 

* • was quite a new aspect of 'things. 1 had never 
heard Surbiton spoken H ^Marespectfully before. My 
parAts, I knew, hadr gone '’there because of “the 
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excellent society it afforded.” “F must be'caraftil 
what I^ay thought I. careful 

“ Yes, it is rather dbeastly.hole,” I said, codly. « We 

school IS this i I sha’n’t stop if I don’t like it.” - 

IV’ 'vith the ari»eoci-atio jicn. 

sioner relative at Hampton Court, “but my niter 
believes m qld Bland, so here I stick.” 

“ I shouldn’t stand that if I were you,” said I •“ I 
always make my people let me do as I lika and I*ve 
come here just to see if this place suits me or not.” 

The value of bounce, you will perceive, I luid alreadv 
discovered. It had made an impression on my new 
.companions, although I heard out’ fellow, a tall sunar- 
cilious-lwking boy, exclaim : « What a young, UouBde J ” 
a term of opprobrium then new to me 
“Are you going to Eton ?” asked oue lad. 

I like.’^’ ^ ** 

I Joidied. 

su^rciliourM 

. ooiabig, howcv<n‘, to a rapicl (feci- 

Sion which I ever after rememberal, ^liat, to*Lt on hi 
Ufe, not too much swagger, but just swagger efouah is 
mc^t needed. With a be^mer the aitTs iiun 
fixed quantity and ofily discoverable b^Speriengg. 
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CIIAPTER II. 


1 TnixK»it is M. About who says that children are 
•what nature has made them, whilst men and women 
have been moulded by tho ‘clumsy hands of Society. 
This is true, to a certain extent. *T.ookin{f back to my 
80 j|ourn at Bland’s school, I feel it is a lialf truth. It 
is true, for instance, in the case of Lambert, the boy 
\vho threatened to kick mo for “swaprprer.” He was 
perfectly natural, and, as ho said, never cared “n blow 
for anytHing so long as he didn’t do things to make 
him feel like a skunk.” Rut with me, About’s dictum is 
not true. I was the outcome of my environment. I 
^eant to “ get on ” like all the Bailey-Martins, so I took 
good care only to make friends that wore useful — ^to 
make friends in the language of pulpit oratory, of 
“ the mammon of unrighteousness.’* Lambert used to 
snub young Lord Bighton and call him a “ niilksd^,” 
whereas I made myself his^(7f<« Ac/iatea. I listened 
wift silent adidiraition when, in answer to my inquiries, 
he* told me hbw many ponies he had at home, and said 
I shbuld like tcwsec them. ^ 

*^frhy,” ssid the good-flatured little lord, “ I’ll ask 
*emAQ have you stay wth mo in the holidays if you’d 
re’lly like to see ’em so msicji.^ I wish you hafl to ride 
’’dbi iiAtead o{ me. Iii7linii*s beastly rot." 

The nttle noUleman i^ asw a rather anaemic and thin- > 

18 
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blooded member of the aristocracy. •Wlien l^bert 
said he>was a ** milksop ” he described himlipgiirately^. 
So I wrote home and s^d. perhaps Righton— « Lord 
Bighton^ you know, mamma, the Earl of Marlington’s 
eldest son, is going to ask me to stay nert holidays at 
Bighton House.” itfy mamma took good care all Sur- 
biton should know it. It is true J didn’t go on this oc- 
casion, but the glory to the family was justihe same. 

Mamma wrote to* me and said I ought to invi^ Lbrd 
Bighton to stay with us, but when I broached the 
subject he said it wasn’t possible. You see, Martin^* 
my Gov’ner never heard of yours tmd everyone knows 
mine.” * 

That may be, but ours is a Very old family, q^y 
my Gov’ner’s such a retiring fellow,” I replied. • 

This was in evening school, whilst I was busy writ? 
ing Bighton’s Latin exercise for him, as usu^. 
yawned, I remember, and said, I wish it Vas bed- 
time.” 

I hadaiot been long at school before Bland made me 
a monitor — a duty all the other fellows shirked. It di4^ 
not carry with it any particular dignity, but it gave me 
an opportunity of prying^into other boys’ affairs, and of 
reading any lettera tliat might bo lying in their desks. 

duties were to remain behind every evening, and 
^oob round the school-room to see if the Ixx;^ and 
exercises of my fellow-pupils wer^pifb awi^, anft to 
report any boy “for want of order.” VThls gave mean 
interesting opportunity oj learning something tfbont . 
their home affairs, which, fti such a seminary as i^urs, 
could not but be useful. Lambert said ** it wasn’t fit' 
work for a gentleman, l^ut we& ^uited to such a sneak 
as Martin,” a saying for*whihh I at,t^ flrst*c^pdf- 
ctoni^ reported him' for untidiness. • Bp wag aligry and 
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violint In oqpseQuence, and nearly amothered me under 
my«ewn'pittow in the dormitory— ^e only revenge he 
oool^ ta^ inasmuch as my vindictive cries of " Shut 
up, Zismbert,’* must have been heard by the authorities 
supi^g below, had not the comer of the pillow, inserted 
so far in my jnouth as to touch pjy uvula, stifled my 
complaints. 

I went Imme at the end of the term \vitli my stodc 
of worWy wisdom increased, and my horizon extended. 
There is nothing that expands the mind of a member 
pf the middle classes more than mingling with the 
aristocracy from an early age. lie thus learns in his 
youth the actual value of social distinctions— distinc* 
ti(^ that in these d^s of vulgar confusion, are likely 
to M fprgotteu — and if he happen to be a lad of tact 
and intelligence, his opportunities will not be wasted 
in after life. “ How the boy is improved ! ” said my 
mother, on the evening of my return. My polished 
manners and distinguishc<l accent were compared 
(greatly to his disadvantage) with those of m]%brother 
Ita( ^rt, fresh from his commereial academy. 

“Well,” said my father, “Percival’s school bill is 
doable Bob’s, so it isn’t fair to expect the same article.” 

“We’ll see which is the Cest t(f w'car, pa,” said 
Robert, naturally a little nettled at the comparison. * 

“There are no little lords at Robert’s school,’’ iitter- 
posM my sister. ><You can’t expect him to "be so^ 
pmnpous its Percural.” 

“ Hush, child,’’ said my mother ; “ he’s not iwmpouB, 
he’s^mly gen^cynanly.” 

* • Al^ this conversation was not actually in my pres- 
ence^ but X overheard part of jt from the hall when the 
dfawteg-room4oor waBV)peit. 

: Boberty my sUter Fl(genge^and I, went to several 
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juvenile parties that Christmas, wheip wg were much 
iuiniireH, and my refined manners were an exoeUent 
advertisement to Aland’s Separatory Scho^. As a 
matter of fact, I rather overdid the thing, hut my tact 
soon showed me this was necessary. If I had been too 
quiet, my excellent manners and addr^S might have • 
been overlooked, for we like things prononcS, as they 
call it at Surbiton. 

All the ladies asked me how my young friend. Lord 
lUghton, was. I said, “Righton is very velf, thank 
you ; I am going to stay with him next holidays.” , 

This was not exactly true then, although it became 
so. I cultivated him so carefully, and gave him so 
much assistance in his studies, Chat Lady Marlinj^u 
sent me an invitation, through Mr. Bland, to th^dehght 
of my parents. It is true Florence said she ought to 
have written to my mother, but the slight was too 
trifiing to moderate the family rejoicing at the honour.. 

Now looking back I am aware all this appears trivial. 
You see the past in my confessions stripped qf all its ' 
trappings. I was bom of the world “ worldly.” AU. 
Surbiton admired wealth and aristocratic connections 
above all things, for arc not these the gods of the middle 
classes? As I became better acquainted with the 
\torld, I found the Church had no attractions for me. 
Mr^ Bland was a clergyman, and evidently ihought 
*little bf his profession. My motliq^ had still *halker- 
ings after it, for although not exactly devoitt, she .had 
an instinctive veneration for the Established Chiiroh \ 
as well as a fair share of %he supersti^igjus side of rdi* 
gion, and to her a son in the Church seemed a ^rt of 
moral lightning conduc^i^tb ward off thq unknown 
dangers associated with <^metoVies, un^ertakersfthon* 
der-storms, and dark pa^saggs. 3ilt hay fa4her said, 
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“ PercitiU 9111 better." So I determined to do 
better. 

I< spent nearly all the Eagter holidays with Lord 
Riston. The Lord and the Countess were on the 
Rivera, and Lady Gertrude’s governess, Miss Gilbert, 
did the honotu’s. I confess it was nitjier dull — duller far 
than home, — but there w’as a feeling of glory iji it. The 
governess was rigid and frigid ; Lady Gertrude, who 
was several yeare older than myself, not half so pretty 
or wmusing as my sister Florence ; llighton, as usual, 
listless and apathetic. He and his sister were dosed 
%vith cod-liver oil three times a day by 2VIiss Gilbert. 

“Ask Martin to have some," young Itighton said, 
“I4on’t see wiiy he* shouldn’t have some too. He’s 
growing and his blood’s tJiin.” 

• “Would you like some?’’ asked the grim Miss Gil- 
bert. 

» “Do have some, Percival,” entreated I^idy Gertrude, 
who had already acquired a woman’s love for the 
' medicine chest. “ I am sure you have a weak vhest.” 

, “ Thank you. Miss Gilbert,” said I, determined to do 
my best to please my young host and hostess, “ jMirhaps 
I had better have some, as Lady Gertrude is kind 
enough to think it will do me good.” * 

So I wan di’enched with cod-liver oil, which I swal- 
lowdCf^thout a w’ry face in order to set young li|gbton, 
a good example.* The oil-taking after this became of 
daily occiIrrence,^id made me glad when my visit 

terminated. 

• • 

; When my mp^ber met ra<^at the station, she found 
“Rooking bilious,” and concluded it was the rich 
a^ aristocratic cookery*ta vihich 1 had been accus- 
tomedi •She never leanit wbht was the real cause,. 

To permit mys^ to beydospd in this way, in order to 
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Ingratiate myself with Lady Gertrude, was^ne ftf those 
errors tnto which vje fall at first in our anzSgty to pro- 
pitiate those who sit in tho high places of the world. 
To anyone with a glimmer of humour it must have pre- 
sented me in a comic light, and this at the time I over- 
looked. The discomfort it entailed, mareoyer,.wa8 of 
proportion to the end in view. I perceived this when 
I had swallowed the first nauseous dose, but having 
put my hand to the plough (excuse the metaphor, it is 
not a happy one), I determined not to turn bacK. The 
worst of we matter was that Righton told the fellowf 
at school. 

« Just fancy trying to ‘ suck up ’ to a fellow’s people 
by taking cod-liver oil,” was the*contemptuou8 renptrk 
Lambert made when he heard of It. “ You’re* safe to 
be made a Lord Mayor one of these days, Martin ; a cod 
rampant on a yellow shield would be a capital crest, for 
you. I don’t sup]x>se you’ve been a swell long enough* 
to have one. In the days of chivalry, you know, coats- 
of-armtf were ^ven for some daring de^ ; so you ought* 
to be rewarded for ther beastly oil you lapped down.”. 

The fellows thought this very amusing, and the story 
is still told of me to n^y disadvantage by my school- 
fellows. 

I left Bland’s at fourteen, the same term as Lord 
,Righ^n, and followed him and several other of my 
school-fellows to Harrowby. MyMu’Se years’ prepara- 
tion had taught me much. I soon learnt to employ a 
vulgar but expressive metaphor not,“ to lay it an top 
thick.” . 

I determined to make a mark at Harrowby, . rad 1 
succeeded. When one how, and i$ &irly tMU 

equipped physically, ra t was^ this is ^diffistlBt. 
be'”*^igood at ^mes ” is the fliqt essenQal' rto be vaapable 
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Bdiolar* is %ot so important, but nevertheless carries 
crMit with it. I soon leai^nt to play«erickct 

de^ntly, and though I was iipver m the eleven, I 'was 
in^ measurable distance of reaching the honour. I was 
Cfi^vtam of “our ho.use” eleven, — I acquitted myself 
cieditably at ^oot-ball, took several little cui)s home' to 
my admiring parents for second places gauicd on various 
oocasions in consolation races. Though I left I Iarix>wby 
without getting into the Sixth, I was fairly high up in 
thfl “ Upper Fifth.” I was removed hi order to s^iend 
A year on the Continent to learn French. 1 pass over 
my school days briefly. English Public School)^ are 
excellent training institutions. It is there a lK)y learns 
a sense of proportioif in social things that is of the 
greatest use to him afterwards, if ho belong to the 
middle class. lie learns, for instance, to despise “ a 
swpt ” — as we used to call a lad who had a taste for 
literaturb— tastes which Ilarrowby in my day did not 
cultivata He also learns how he ought to have his 
trousers cut in order to shine in polite society^ auul to 
sespect the beauty and gloss ofithe tall hat. The very 
slang he picks up gives him distinction when he goes 
home. He is made in truth an elegant sort of Philis- 
tine who despises poverty, admifes display, and 
considers* field sports a pass^Kirt to statesmanship. 
Harrovfby in niy time was a microcosm, and, an in- 
tell%ent microbe iit that miniature world, I learnt to 
swagger with tlu^liest, and to leer at the young ladies 
in the confecticyiers* shops, with unblushing effron- 
tery^/ In the holidays brotlfbr Bob used to take me as 
oopyw and to set the fashion at his commercial academy 
with vat fpr a model. ^]l|y«sister Florence, I admit, was 
abcuitoiiied to»laugb at me,*but her sense of humour 
was: always an^Sa^ge^ted one; humour, if she be* 

& * 55 ^ 
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excepted, not being the strong point* of ethe "^iley- 
Martiift. I am inclined to think its possesSipQ a some> 
what doubtful advantage Men and women at the best 
are rather ridiculous beings, and if they are spared a 
knowledge of the fact by their own dul^ess, the 4oss 
has its compensations ; i magine what a lif»of self-torture ' 
my father’s, my mother’s, Bob’s life and my own life 
must have been, if we had looked on life with the eye 
of 'William Makepeace Thackeray, who wrote^ book 
about snobs, in which none of us could find anything 
funny. When I went to school at the Rev. Theophilus 
Blahd’s I think I must have formed niy xdans for the 
future. My object, no doubt already sufficiently clear, 
was to climb up a rang in the social ladder. I cannot 
recollect when the purpose first dawned clearly in my 
youthful mind. Looking back it seems as if I must 
have inherited it like an instinct. Retrievers — a race of 
dogs, originally, I suppose, the result of cro#s breeding •' 
— ^have now the advantages of a long series of ancestors 
betweelt themselves and the stock from which they 
sprang. To-day, dogs* come into tlio world with the 
retrieving instinct as an inheritance. My studies into 
the mysteries of natui;^il hi.story are superficial, and 
raiders Avith a deei)er tincture of the science may per- 
haps contradict my conclusion. It rests on no stronger 
^utlioyty, so far as I am aAvare, than the uncertain 
recollection of someboily vise’s asseTMoii. I once Ifbard 
someone or other make this statement about ‘retrievers. 
Let its accuracy be granted for the sake of argufnentr 
in order to account, in a Similar manner for mj^own ' 
mental precocity. From the earliest age I longp^l to 
be someone of importa]iee,«nd J believe the desire is 
due to heredity. Hbw useful the Dajrwiniair fSie(^ 
has become as^ an explanatorji^system'j I hxAmctively 
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WoTshipped^eitlth just as the retrievers of my parallel 
(if*iiot ofr actual existence) fetch and carry soon after 
their eyes are ophn. My fhther had flourished and 
expanded amongst the small plutocracy of a London 
suburb, and had in that satisfied liis ambition. I, how- 
ever, started Vliei’e lie began, anil with Hairowby 
behind ’me and Oxford before, was by, no means 
able to rest content with a “ house and grounds ” over- 
lookingstho river and the trees of Ihishy Park beyond. 
This goal hiight suit brother 15ob, who had now a jKist 
tinder my father in the “Amalgamated Oloptic,” %vell 
enough, but, for an enterprising young man who had 
more than once beeii the guest of a peer, it meant 
what I had recently learnt in France to call a vurrii-re 
manquie. 

* I was nineteen when I returned from a year’s resi- 
dence in Ppris under the tuition of a “highly recom- 
mended ” Protestant pasteur. I’his reverend gentle- 
man, who dwelt at I*assy, let us do jirctty ncai;}y what 
we liked, so long as we did not bother him. We were 
ifbt exacting, and the twelvemonths three of my young 
fellow-countrymen and myself spent under the roof of 
this excellent man passed xdciAantlywnd, I think, not 
nnprofltabW. I regretted afterwards that the constant 
use we made of our own tongue, added to an uninjer- 
rupt^ perusal t»f %'he Sjwrtivy Thne.» and tflmilar* 
literwure, preventdU me from acquiring any facility in 
the la|iguago of th^ country. Put I certainly made the 
Jtiest Qf my opporfVinities to pick ui> the French of l*aris 
*ae it *is spokSif at the Palais Jtoyal theatre and 
amon^t the habituia of the Eden, and so long as we 
did no^ wake up ce cher Mann&irJPatry^ as the small 
oolSny ,Freneh,C^lvinist8 shepherded by our pious 
instructor called *hinn oifr late hours were •not com- 

m - ^ 
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mente^upon. It is true he sometimiSs Iflhgiiidly in- 
quired at breakfast*whether we had enjoyed^Raoinb at 
the ComedieFra7i^ai8e^\^\c\x respedtable and national 
institution was supx)osed to be the only place of dra- 
matic entertainment we frequented, — ^but the good Jhan 
was discreet and^refrained from quesfionmg us too 
closely on the performance. If our dear mammas had 
only known — ^but never mind, whose early career will 
bear close investigation by a parent of evangelical 
proclivities ? 



CHAPTER III. 


AxDnow,” said my father, the day after my return, 
•(via Dieppe for economy but with depressing results,) 
“ what do you intend to do, Percival?” 

« I should like to go up to Oxford,” I replied. “ Ijortl 
Righton is ‘up’ no^t and a lot of other old Ilarrow- 
bians, and I think, ns Bob’s in business, one of us ought 
to go into the professions.” 

,“I thought, Percival,” said my mol her, “you were 
' desirous hf entering the Cliurch ?” 

“I don’t think I am quite good enough fr)r that, 
mamma,” I replied, meekly. “The Church •requires 
sjualities which I am afraid I haven’t got.” 

“ But you would acquire them at Oxford, Percival, 
surely,” said she. 

“ Dr. Winch, who’s likely to Worn? a bishop, mamma, 
our old head-roaster, thinks 1 am not fitted for Ihe 

ChurcV’ , • 

Sy mother’s* f{u;8 fell. She no doubt l^eheld pie in a 
vision preachingrfin eloquent discourse at Surbiton to 
. all fbe “best people” ; the image was, I knew, a fav- 
f oui^ one wiljijier. “ 0, Pdl’cival, J have always looked 
iorvard to your taking Holy Orders. I shall write to 
Dr.Winoh.” 

• “ 0 don’t d^ that, mamniA,” said I, anxiously, for old 

inHnch Kad enti^ly ignpred my future career and WM 

28 
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hardly aware of my existence. “ Before 1 left he sent 
for me and I told hjm you wished me to bd ^ clergy- 
man. ‘ You can do better than the Church, Bailey- 
Martin,’ he said ; ‘ you are cut out for the law. Go to 
Oxford and be called to the Bar afterwards. The 
Church will be disestablished before you could get a 
living, and then what would you do?’ ” 

“What will/ifido then?” asked my sister, looking 
up from her novel, and suspicious I was inventing this 
conversation for the exigencies of my new position. '' 

“ My dear Florence,” I said, “ I am merely giving* 
you his opinion. The Established Church may last 
his time but not mine.” 

“ Well, I hope they won’t disestablish the Bar,” said 
she, “ that would be unlucky for you.” ' 

My mother looked at me a moment gloomily, my 
father critically. “ I think, my dear. Dr. Winch was 
right. Law for the successful few is bettei* than the ■ 
Church ; we get a lot of law business at the ‘ Oloptic,’ 
which might be put in Percival’s hands.” 

The “ Oloptic ” had just lost a case. They had been' 
selling the “ Oloptic Blend” at half a crown a pound, 
and had described it as the best Ceylon tea, but experts 
discovered it contsuned only second tea dust from China 
and Indian sweepings, consequently the “ Oloptic ” was 
flnecl £20, and had to pay consideniblc legal costs into 
tVe bar|;ain. 

“You don’t And such a good class of men in the 
Church now as you used to,” said I, .gravely, aflfer a . 
moment’s pause. , * • o 

“ So I fancy,” replied my father. “ Tliere’s a chnrch 
here where the congregation supplement the curate’s 
salary by an annual* coll&tiom It wapn’t like^that 
^ken I was a lad. Either*rec^rs eoi4d affoM to pay 
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opr the (flass^rom which the clergy were drawn were — 
Weae — 

My hither hesitated for a \\ord, as he sometimes did. 
G(e was a fairly fluent man, but occasionally gasi^ed 
for •a term which one of his family, Florence usually, 
supplied. 

"Less impecunious,” she suggested. 

“Thank you, Florence, yes, less impecunious.” 

“Button could make Percival an allowance, papa,” 
interposed«my mother. “I could never endure the idea 
of a child of mine being supported by ‘ voluntary con- 
tributions ! ’ ” 

“Nor I either,” I said. “I should blush myself to 
death whilst the plate was being handed round. But 
you se»papa can just ns well make me an allowance 
whilst I am at the Bar. I couldn’t support myself all 
at pnce. He would find the money better laid out in 
» that way.’* This with a winning and ingenuous smile. 
I always regarded money in a light and airy manner, 
especially when it was not my own. 

• “I dare say I can,” said pai>a,*‘if I flml you are worth 
sinking capital in. But look here, I have just had 
Mooshuve Patry’s bill, and sec there’s a considerable 
amount of pocket-money against you.^ 

“You teld me to go to him when I wanted any- 
thing,” ^id I, “and going about in Paris to pjefe up^ 
the host accent fs ^p^ensive.” 

“Of course it i«,” said Florence, “a second Ix-st ae- 
iSent te shocking.. And you have picke«l n]» a flue tnie! 

? You ’talk quit^French FrenCli ! ” , 

dear,” interposed my mother, “«lon’t Imj satir- 
icaL It i^ unbecoming *iik a.girl to try to 1x5 witty. 
A&Pflkry assures us Percival *is a very excellent French 
etdiolar.” * 
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*‘I shall be able to take tip modem langiugel at Ox* 
ford, if* you decide^ on my going there,” ^d'l to»my 
father as an excuse for tbe expense of the accomplish* 
ment. I had a letter from Kighton the other day, 
and he said he hoped I was coming up.. He’s in*the 
best set. They’ve amade themselves into a club, <The ' 
One Button Club.’ He wants me to join.” 

“The llighton connection, of course, is a valuable 
one,” said my father. “ But understand this, i^eroival, 
if you go to the University, I will stand ne nonseAse. 
You are to mind your books and not be dissipated.” • 

“Percival dissipated!” exclaimed my mother indig- 
nantly. “Boys are only dissipated who have been 
badly brought up.” • 

“ I hope I have no taste for idleness or dissipation,” 
said I with an injured air. “ My object is to get on 
in life, to be a credit to you and mamma.” , 

This little speech irritated Florence ; * my little • 
speeches often did. 

“Wlmt do the boys do at the ‘One Button Club?’” * 
she said. • 

“ When boys go up to the ’Varsity,” said I, “ they 
themselves ‘ men.’ ‘ College isn’t school.’ ” 

“Well, what do the ‘men’ do then?” 

*“ They wear one brass button on their dress coats 
|ind>meet at one another’s rooms.” 

“ "What do they do there ? ” 

I found afterwards, ns then I guessed, that they 
smoked and drank, and told doubtful stories, jdbt as. 
we did at old Patryfs, onl^ on a manlkv scale. *^ey^ 
had more room for style. Instead of smuggling a bot- 
tle of cheap cognac ancl a*packet of strong flavored 
Caporal cigarettes into the bedroom, t^y diankfde&r 
but nasty Win^ and smoked at a IhfUiiu;. a 
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g 9. .. Otller^ise the difference was trifling. Had 
reaUsed the juvenile orgiea of the “nifen” my 
nts would Have been dreadfully shocked, even 
iftthough Righton was a lord, to whom, of course, some 
]|itStude is allowed. 

• The club xfas, in his words, “doesid smart don’t cher 
know,” hut I did not tell this to my faiyily. 

TiOrd Righton is getting quite sharp "at Oxford,” 
I said.* 

“ Ah, Psrcival, you always helped Lord Righton at 
'school with his lessons,” said my mother, admiringly. 
“It would be very nice for you two to he together 
again. Papa ! you must enter Percivnl’s name on the 
books of TwOi*d Righton’s college as soon as possible.” 

WhSn she said this I knew I should have my way. 
*My parents, no doubt, discussed the matter together. 
My father was a little “close” with his money when 
he could not see any immediate return for it, but my 
mother persuaded him I was capable of becoming I/ird 
Chancellor if given a fair chance. Ho it canlb to pass, 
"soon after my return from iwdtcnding to learn French, 

I found myself a knowing hVeshman at Oxford, and an 
energetic member of the “ Oj>e Ihit^on C-'lub.” Ilut if 
I were to describe my university-life I should have 
little spa!be left for the remainder of my story. If any 


yoyngkman evpr profited by his residence thqpe i di(I. 
I took aU the pohsh. it had to give ; knew, to a nicety. 


what to admire dnd what to despise. You really must 
go^ College to learn this. 

I 'availed myself probaAy even more of the social 


•adi^tages offered mg than of the opi>ortunities of 


“mental culture” afforded by that ancient sent of leam- 
fcg* ^‘Remelnber, Pdreival,” I hsed to say to myse|f, 
“the bMtis onty ^oodjenoUgh for you.” I set to worl 
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persistently to cultivate the best set. Somffof ^e men 
attempted to snub me, but it '^va3 not an e£^ matter. 

I was never prompt to take offence and I conquered in 
the end. 1 had a way of finding out the weaknesses 
of others and of working on them. Besi^oSt flattery 
with the young is a^wwerful weapon. To adapt your- 
self to other people’s whims and make yourself agree- 
able is a surtsway to popularity, with a very large percen- 
tage of the human race. But I was never a tuft«hunter 
— never ! I was received into the*best set on my own 
merits. After all, the right sort of friends are of more *’ 
value to a man tlian an Honour’s Degree, unless he is 
going to be a iiarson or a pedagogue. But I took mine. 
My parents imagined it a magnificent intellectiial feat. 
A good many of the members of the “ One Button"Club ” 
never grew out of the undergraduate stage. Lord* 
Righton, for instance, never took his, nor Murgatroyd, 
who went into the Guards, nor Bertie Ilenshawe, Lord 
Gnnsberry’s eldest son. I was a good-looking fellow. 
Every on* admitted that, and my relations were justly 
proud of me. Surbiton "was proud of me, and I felt D 
did her credit. I remember when I came “ down ” for 
good I was approaching tjje idyllic stage, through which 
we all pass. I felt that all the world was before me, 
that soon 1 was to write Barrister-at-law after hiy name 
apd dw^ll in chambers in The Temjde mid be & man 
alKint town. Meanwhile all things (Were pijospei&g 
with the family. Florence had grmvn into a veiry 
beautiful woman, and the youths of theineighbourliood 
fluttered around her. eagerfy wherever •she appeared. 

I remember my father was verjr angry one morning to. 
And, chalked along his garden vt^ll in letters a foot 
long, the following \A>rds: “I ‘would Ifke to ’m'&rry 
inorence Bailey^-Maitin. She is tife j^ttipsf girl in 
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Sarbiton." •Fahie has its di'awbacks. The gardener 
iraS ordeadb to remove this artless oonfession of ^diiiira- 
(&n, and Florencef never saw it. The Biiiley-Mtu'tins 
had now become very important people. Uy this time 
tb^ were spoken of as “one of the oldest families.” 
Length of residence in a suburban district always 
confers dignity. The Siu'bitonians turn up their noses 
at new-comers, and, sniffing disdainfully, fV^onder who 
they ar§? Surbiton then was split into cliques and the 
onS in which we i^oved lorded it over all the rest. 
4iow 1 confess at this time the place had great charms 
for me. Tliere wjvs the glory — dear to the youthful — 
of punting on the river in immiiculate boating costume 
and my college colours. To sit in a sailor hat on the 
cushioift in my tent was held to l)c a place of honour by 
the young ladies. Ah ! these youthful glories ! The 
memory of them is still dear. Freedom, health, happi- 
' ness, the esteem of acquaintances, all was mine ! The 
son shines very biightly at Surbiton, the lilac comes 
out in scented patches, the chestnuts rise like^roth on 
green waves on the stately trees? of lJushy, and a human 
heart is a human heart, under the .stitfest shirt front or 
the tightest stays. These ar% memories which till us 
with romance. You see there is some poetry in ipe 
after all, aflthough I never read a ix)cm in my life of my 
own acdord. It wa.j about this time that 1 dis<^vered> 
somfthing underlying life that I hiid not suspected. 
Of hoarse you knbw what is coming ! Yes, you are 
righ^ I fell in love. Ah, but wisely, wisely, as you will 
aee. How didiit all come about?* I cannot tell. In 
the words of the poet whpse works I have read at school 
non ainc I was now twenty-four, 

I iuid^agood alSowance,*pei'fect fr^om, and with such, 
advantages |t was dot t)^ b^ expected t^t, woll-^you 
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know ni^at was to be expected. 1 hack read oflove in 
novels find heai’d it.described by the classidtij. poeta as 
■ a sort of enchantment. aBut this had been all words, 
words, words of no more importance than the phrases 
of a geometrical definition. , 

“ The square on* the hypotenuse of a right-angled ■ 
triangle is equal to tlie sum of the squares on the other 
two sides.”* Indeed ! 

“ 'llic sunlight clasps the eAth 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
rVhat are all these kisses worth, 

If thou kiss not me ?” 

I am sure I did not know or ca'te tintil. I heard Edith 
Lyall sing it. But do not iiiistiike me. I am uot about 
to make a fool of iny.self and spoil a promising life. • 

It was a bright summer day, and the river was cov- 
ered with boats, for it was a local regatta.' Bob and • 
Florence had gone on before. I had been loafing idly 
pretendTng to read law, but in reality studying a French 
novel. I decided to gO and join them, and made my 
toilet. At Surbiton we are not ashamed to dress for 
our mild boating atlilet^cs. Pensontilly I never believe 
iq a young man who pretends to despise clothes. It is ‘ 
evidence almost invariably of xdebeian origin. It was 
•half-piist four ; the sun was brilliant and; hot ; I 
resplendent in my straw hut, whit^ shirt, and cAlege 
colours. On my way down to the civer I passed Tom 
Brown — a young man who insisted on cMming 
acquaintance with .me bIcause he ha4 been at Hob’s* 
confounded academy. This time I cut him.* 

In the punt, which ^ebhad^moor^ under a-tnei, I ^ 
found a strange yottflg laJy sitting by qiy sistw.* TMey 
both had large straw hats oi^d whiULdres^f the sun- 
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flickeipd on to them through the thick green 
l^ves the 'wind stirred. 

1“ This is Percivsl, rayeldei^t brother,” stud Florence. 
‘‘ ^ercival, let me introduce you to Miss Lyall, a school, 
fdilow of mine.” 

fFlorence had been to school at^lrightou and haul 
mcuiy friends, most of whom I had met, ailthough 
hitherto I had discovered in them iinthmg to distiii- 
guish t|jem from other girls of my aicaiuaiintauice. Miss 
Lyall looked up at uft graciously aiiul sntiled, whilst 1 
removed my straw hat with thait peculiar uploutb in 
my day fashiomible at the ’Vairsity— a salutation full of 
hidden meaning, indicating a deep knowledge of the 
world and its waiys, a weariness thereof, anul a con- 
cealed resentment against it for being such ai tedious 
place. Lord Burleigh ctnild signify a great deal by a 
wojdj young Oxford suggestfed ai whole moral aittitudo 
•by a bow. • 

“ Ah-m. How do you do. Miss Lyaill ? ” I said. 

“Your sister tells me you have been busy with your 
books,” said Miss Lyall. • 

She had a little mainner of glauicing under her lids 
which— well — whicli I noticed.^ Then sha? lowcrcal her 
head, and the brim of her bait hial her*a!yes. 

“ Papa said he was canning down ta) taike teai in tfie 
punt,” a^id Florence when I haul found ais cumfuii.ablc^ 
a pUR» as Bob’s legs? would allow. * 

“ •! hopelie won’t,” said Bob ; “ he will maikc the jiuat 

30 crowded.” , 

H&e a snooting steam Riunch, with the umpire 
sleanted noisily down the course, steered by a fair- 
haixed lady of our acquaintant^ who had assumed an 
ea|ixeSBiiBi of fl^pd nauoeal aOstraotion for the oceasion, 
whilst the crow^ in the^boats put on an air of moder- ^ 
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ate expectancy. All aquatic Surbiton auras %n the 
water/and the dandy puntsmen were strf|;ihg* their 
best attitudes. Then came the race, and when it 
was over Miss Lyall asked me which had won. 

« I’m afraid I can’t tell you,” I said ; don’t know 
anything about tliose local fellows.” 

“You mustn’t imagine Percival is a boating man be- 
cause he itrdressed like one,” said my sister. 

“ Did you not row at college?” inquired Mijjs Lyall, 
looking up again from under the drooped eyelids. Was 
it natural, I wondered, or a dodge? « 

“ I rowed for a short time in my college eight, ” I 
said, “ but soon gave it up. To be strictly accurate, 
it gjive me up. They tried ino'and came to the con- 
clusion I couldn’t pull my weight.” 

“ Tliat must be very exciting,” said Miss Lyall. “ Do 
you ever get excited, Mr.' Bailey-Martin ? ” , 

We always insisted on our hyphenated title in full,* 
and usually were allotted the distinction. 

“ Ila! ha! ha!” laughed Florence. “Percival be- 
came hla«6 after his seeond term at Ilarrowby ; a year 
of Paris extinguished the sparks of youth in him, and 
now Oxford and the ‘ Qne Button Club ’ have reduced 
him to settled melancholy.” 

Florence u'as laughing at me iis usual ; I»was accus- 
^ tome^ to this and ignoretl her raillery, but did not 
wish Miss Lyall to look on ^qe as a rididlilous 
person. • 

“ As you were at school with Florence, Miss Eyall,r 
I said, “ you wiU he able to make allowances for^er.*t 
“ Florence is A 1 at a joke^’* said Bob, whoe^slapg 
was plebeian fram cit 32 association. « 

“ Surbiton, I hear,” stfid Lyalin *>is mot aieac-* 
weighted with wit.” 
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^ MfBefflkemvit'Uicl splendour are the 8ti^ftl^^ii^nIa*of ^ ^ ^ 
j’. tlM^iic^”,said Florence S&T EXCHAPSEaBLC MW 

l^orence bad been spoilt by tnifMlillftlittlHlliiii 
Sb^ vas a clever gprl. Yes, I must admit, Florence was 
deter, but peculiar, very peculiar. Before Bob had 
ftimb to take up the defence of Sprbitou, my father 
arrived on the scene from the station. 

“I do wish the Guv’nor wouldn’t wear a Hopper ’ in 
the pun^” said Bob. “ I wish you’d give him a huit, 

Florence.” • 

• “What is the good of a hint in our family?” she 
asked. “ I’ve given out plenty about those white spats 
of yours.” 

“Spats are a diffeivnt thing,” said Bob. “But a 
‘ topper ’dn a punt! I should think even the (lov’nor 
would draw tlie line there.” 

]k(y father was standing on <the bank talking to 
young Brown, whom I had just pretended not to sec. 

“I hope,” I said, “he won’t bring him into the 
•punt.” • 

.“Why not?” asked Florenco; “he’s more natural 
than most the young men.” 

“Natural!” I retorted. “Oh, yes, he’s natural 
^enough, if hob-nails and impudence arS a sign of it” 

Brown always insisted on calling me Martin, and) 

resented^t 

Iten my father ytepped into tlio punt, Bob making 
way fbr bun. It wjis always Bob’s duty to do tlic odd 
jpbs— %o get out of the Vay, to go on errands, to fetch 
darry genejslly. As an*Oxfot^ man, these lowly 
oiBce^could not be expected of mo, and I took care 
never to pe);fonn them. 

. <il woa asking young*Browb to oome into the punt,” 

. said my father, “but it.appears, Percival, you have 
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made him angiy. He says you never^^w hhn when 
you see him.” 

‘“And what did you s^, papa ? ’’^aked Mbrence. 

My father always prided himself on being a thorough 
man of the world ; he may be, but it isn’t the world 1 
am accustomed to^ , * ; / 

“Tlua is what. I said to him,” replied my father, 

* Look hare. Brown,’ I sakl, ‘ Percival’s young, and a 

bit of a swell. But never you mind, he’ll knpw you fast 
enough in a year or two.’ ” , ’ T • . 

My father evidently thought he had said the rigl\|; 
thing. 

“And what did Mr. Brown say ? ” asked Florence. 

“ Why,” replied my father, “ l»o said, ‘ I’ll be hanged 
if he shall!”’ 

This story tickled Florence, and she laughed, with 
an under accompaniment from Miss Lyall. 

“ JHy dear Peroival,” she said, “ you really must havek 
an equerry, you must indeed ! ” 

Bob avas with difilculty boiling the water with a® 
spirit lamp and Floreace preparing the tea. 1 talkqd' 
to Miss Lyall. Her mother had just taken a house in 
Surbiton I discovered, and they knew no one but my 
sister. • 

• “ And how do you like the place ? ” I inquired. 

‘i Very much. I like the river and the sunshine and 
*the cduntry.” * ^ ^ 

“And the people?” * 

“ I don’t know them yet. Our ne^hbours have not 
been in a hurry to call.” • „ ^ 

“ The Surbiton people aro a little particular^” said 
my father, “ but you’ll %ey will call fast ^ough 
when they’ve foundvoift ttU abeltt you.? 

Miss Lyall raised her qyebrows* t ' 
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' r^^My fotter means people are inquisitive,” said I, 
a^logetisflUy. ' . • 

*“ Rather a select lot, youJcnow,” put in Bob from 
tlie end of the punt, struggling with the spirit lamp. 

‘“The beijli selected specimens of suburban aristo- 
crats, Edith, you know. But yon must try to put ux) 
with them,” said my sister. 

“ They have the rex)Utation for l>cing exclusive,” said 
Miss Lyall, “ but I sniiiwse y«)u know everyone here ? ” 
Well, «ot everyone exactly,” said I ; “ some of them 
«are iniiiossible.” 

“ Percival means the peojde who live in the bach 
streets,” exclaimed Florence. 

. “We are just out of tlic list of tljo ‘impossibles’ 
then,” Said Miss Lyall. “ I suppose we must conduct 
durselves with humility, and after a time our existence 
wUl be recognised.” 

Evidently, the Lyalls were not too well otf. 

This was disnp])ointing. 

“ You are living with your mamma, I beliewjV ” said 
my father. • 

“ Yes. ISfy mother is not very .strong,” replie<l she. 

“ This is just tlic place for her,” said my father, with 
the air of a connoisseur. “ The air is very flue.” 

“If you had supplied it yourself it couldn’t have 
been letter, could it, i>apa?” said Florence, who.h.'uj 
flniihed making .tlic tea which Bob was llanding 
round. « 

. If %ob had made a joke of this kind, — I admit it was 
.impossible, wi^h its refercn& to tlje enterprising char- 
actes of the “ Oloptic,”— he would have been promptly 
** sat upon,” but as a commentator Floremxi was allowed 
perf4t!t.*freedo^ — a privilegS of wliich she constantly 
availed Herself. < 
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«<< Supplied it yourself!’ haljial hat hod ho*I ho!” 
laughed Bob. “ Not bad that^Hi ? ” 

“ What’s not had ? ” asked my father. 

“ Why, ‘supplied it yourself,’ ” explained Bob. 
“Supplied what myself?” 

“The air.” 

“ What air ? ” 

“ Why, this air.” 

“What’s the silly fellow mean, Florence?’^ asked 
my father. * • * 

“These are the dangers of the comic man,” saidsheit 
“ I really don’t know.” 

“No ; nor anyone else either.” 

“ Why 1 this is always happening,” grumbled Bob. 

“ Florence says something funny, and when 1 begin to 
explain it to the others, she pretends she can’t see 
what I’m driving at. Isn’t it a shame. Miss Lyall?!’ 

“It is indeed. Why don’t you help yourTarother?” * 
she said to me. 

“ Jokiftg’s'rather bad form, I think,” said I ; “ I leave * 
it to the comic irapers.’* 

“ Even they can do it laetter,” said Florence. “ But 
that pistol means the last race has started.” 

When it was over, Florence and I saw Miss Lyall 
home. * 

, “ What do you thmk of her ? ” asked my sister, after 
we had left her friend at her door. , «> 

“ She’s charmuig. But who are tbe Lyalls ? ” 

“ Well, Mrs. Lyall is Mrs. Lyall, and Edith is E^th.. 
That’s all the informetion'l can give yop.” ' t 

“Don’t talk nonsense ; you were at school wit];, her’ 
and must know something about them. They can’t be 
well off or they couldn’t l!Ve wliere they do.” « * « 
“Mrs. Lyall is a widow-^-E^ith ber^nly dcn^ter.** 
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“ So I. in^rrecV Wh^waa Mr. Ly all ? ” 

“ I’ve rib Idea.” ^ 

. « Where did they come f roUu ? ” 

“ Fve no notion.” 

<*But if take them up, all Surbiton will be asking 
srho they arS, and then when w(fve given ourselves 
iway Mrs. Temple or the Wottlington-Shoesmiths, or 
some of that lot, will find out Pai)a I^yall kept a toy-shop 
at^Bri:fton, or something equally agreeable, and then 
where shall we be ? ” 

«In the same elevated atmosphere we are accustomed 
to breathe, I suppose,” she answered, laughingly, 

“ Fve no patience with you, Florence.” 

"Nor I with you, Pcrcival.” 

^ Then looking to the west, I saw the sun sinking be- 
hind ^e great bank of trees in Bushy Park, long beams 
of Planting light piercing the gaps iHjtwecn the rounded 
masses. I had never noticed their beauty before. 
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\Vk always “got up” a subscription dance ai Surbi- 
ton, heralded usually in the local paper by aUusions to 
“Mrs.Bailey-Martin’s approaching function, at whidi alf 
the hemurmoiule of the neighbourhood are expected' to 
assemble.” 

The tickets were to be obtained of my mother and 
other IMy Patronesses, amongst whom she was a mov- 
ing spirit. IJut to wluit envy, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness did not this ball give rise in our out- 
wardly smugly self-satisfied community. Now it was 
“ liigMy select.” Only those who have lived in a Lon- 
don suburb can understand the significance of that. It 
means it w'as as far as possible restricted to the three or 
four leading cliques of the place that could mingle with- 
out too much friction. ‘4 We won’t have any outsiders,” 
we said. It is tme a stranger can hardly distinguish 
shades of social distinction amongst “ the classes ” in 
subflrhan society, but I can assure 3 K)u they are marked. 
This is how they arc formed. A certain nuillber 
of families of considerable ipeans'and a sufflciOTcy 
of effrontery, by a tacit ^understanding, form them-* 
selves into a “ set.”* They give one ftnother dinners,' 
dances and boating parties, and consider those of th^ 
neighbours uninvited “ odts^fters*” Some of these cliques 
, agree occasionally to meet on the ^ectly'neutrid 
ground of a chjirity ball, bfit i^then temponary alliance 
88 
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there is €nddrstanding that the rank and tile of out- 
siders, amongst whom are included* all those v/iio pay 
less than £40 a y^ar for thehr houses, all those whose 
occupations ai’e obscure or ill-paid, all those who are 
new to the place and have come without necessary ci‘e- 
dwtials to a resident of eminence. • As the profits of 
these entertainments are handed over to some local 
charity, the disadvantages of this sort of “refinement 
need net be dwelt upon. At the approaching dance 
Loi^ Itighfion had promised to be present. He wanted, 
he said, to see what a dance of “those sort o* people 
don’t-cher-know ” was like. The promised presence of 
an heir to a peerage made the demand for tickets 
unprecedented. Everyone wanted to come — amongst 
them several Surbitonians of uncertain position — and 
tto Lady Patronesses decided to refuse tickets riglit 
and left. “ If,” they said, “ we don’t keep it select, it 
will be sucli a dreadful thing for Lord Higliton.” 

Florence and my mother were very busy. Each Lady 
Patroness had only a certain numl)er of tickefs to dis- 
pose of, and to save herself anifoyance and to bo able to 
refuse them to “ outsiders,” on the least offensive plea, 
my mother disi)Osed of here inyncdiay;ly. 

The Lyalls were away, and not exi>cctcd back in t iipe 
for the dance, so that Florence had not saved them any 
tickets.* These wciie strictly limited in number, *and 
weift all disposed ef except thi*ee in the possession of 
Mrs. jyiuirhead- Salter, wjfe of the eminent stock-broker,' 
usually described by her ac^uaintiinces with satire as 
•“ too grand fos "the place.” To be* too grand for Sur- 
bitott was to be very grand indeed ! She was a good- 
Iqpking woman of “ queenl^ jteuieanour,” as her friends 
sdid (hel enemies described it differently), who insisted^ 
on hm htuh<hid*sendin|f hiS own chanjpagfue to these 
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gatherings, but whidi only her ovrn “ sOt ” hoaffed. She ’ 
was abo accustomed to stand at the end uf the hall 
where the dances are held, and tohend forth her hus- 
band amongst the young men of the place to select her 
partners. • 

My wife will be pleased to dance tidth you,” said 
her emissary to the dancing men, who esteemed it an 
honour to be thus patronized, and went up medcly in 
their turns to inscribe their names on her sard. It 
was an imposing sight. The Muirhead-Saiters and 
the Bailey-Martins moved in different cliques, onl;f 
mingling on these occasions, entertaining all the while 
much ill-concealed jealousy, and never, when it could 
possibly be avoided, dancing in the same set. 

My mother was rather in awe of Mrs. Muirliead-Sal- 
ter, but Florence would not allow her to waver, and each 
family never missed an opportunity of passing a slight 
on the other. I used to ignore them and d^cribe ' 
Muirhead-Salter, whose “cheek” was merely the pale 
reflectiofi of his wife’s effrontery, as a “Stock Exchange 
Bounder.” But he had a good house, a large income, 
entertained lavishly, and their position in Surbiton was 
certainly as stro^ as oprs. 

They were very jealous of our capture of Lord 
Rfghton, and could only offer in exchange a rather 
ghady paronet who had come to giiief on the Tarf, and 
who was reported to have borrowed some of Salftr’s 
easily-earned money. 

E<hth Lyall and her mother returned unexpectedly 
two days before the>dance, and instead ef applying to> 
my mother, Edith was foolish enough to write to4fra^ 
ifuirhead-Salter for ticl(et8,*having met the ** Queen of 
Sheba,” as we oalled*her, once &t a datice in Londoh. 
*Mi 8. I^ter knew Miss Lyidl a fiiWd jiad sdhool* 
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of t Flcftendb. Here, therefore, was an opportife 
•nity of snuhDing us not to be missed.. Edith Lyatl con* 
sequently received the following reply to her ill-advised 
request; “Mrs. Muirhead-Salter presents her compli- 
ments to Miss Lyall, and regrets that she cannot let 
her have the tidiets she requires, as she thinks it only 
just to keep them for her own friends.” Edith, with an- 
angay flush in her face, brought the letter t</ilorenoe. 

“Of CQiirse she refused you,” said ray sister wh^ 
we were discussing the matter in the drawing-room. 
“The Bailey*<Martin8 and the Muirhead-Salters are the 
Montagues and Capulets of Surbiton. We go about 
biting our thumbs at one another. Pcrcival calls them 
‘Bounders,’ Mrs. Salter says I am ‘bad form’ and vulgar, 
and won’t allow her young men to dance with mo if 
she can help it. Mrs. Salter says ‘ Percival,’ is a ‘bump- 
tious Oxford boy,’ and describes Bob as ‘common.’ 
t*apa shakes his head and declares ‘ Salter’s made his 
•money in some shady transactions in copper.’ Now you 
have come between our family feuds, and this ”S-hold- 
ing up the letter — “is the result.*’ 

“What beastly cheek!” said Ik)b. 

“I don't intend to put up wiyi this^” said I, “Miss 
liyall must go.” ^ 

At this ^int my mother came in through the oi^en 
window *from the garden. The situation wajt ex- 
plahfld. . , • 

■ “Oh, Miss Lyalll” she said, “how could you be so 

fash(” 

“Poor Edithdiad no idea of the- savages she had 
Mlemmongst, mamma,”.said Florence. “ But now she^ 
been scalped andJher flawing locks hung in the 
.Milbdi%ad-Salte2s’ tent ah a trophy,* we must ‘ think on 
ViBhgMII 08 ^” 
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- *<How can you be so wicked to^tklk*in that, waj^ 
FLorelice?” said mamma. ‘‘Mrs. Salter haa acted with* 
gpross rudeness and impropriety, Uht I forgive her.” 

“Of course you do, dear,” said my sister, laughing; 
“You wculdh’t pay her out for anything, I’m sure. 
But how about a4icket for Edith ? E'N^ryone has been 
sold. Let her have yours, mamma. You can stay at 
home with papa, for 1 know you hate balls. The boys 
can look after Edith — ^who must come witl» us — and 
myself.” • * 

Finally this was arranged, and then Florence, Edith 
and I went round the garden. My indignation at 
Edith’s treatment was immense. “I only wish,” said 
I, “Ml'S. Salter would send her husband to me to say, 
‘My wife will be pleased to dance with you.’ ‘Tell 
her,’ rd say, ‘with my compliments, that I don’t 
dance out of my own set. ’ ” • 

“I don’t think you need be afraid,” said Flomnce*; 
“ Bob has a deeper scheme of vengeance. He intend^ 
to driAc the Salters’ champagne by mistake and then 
to apologize. But th^se are extreme measures.” 

“ I’m sure I wish the Gov’nov would send some ‘ fizz ’ 
too,” said Bob, ‘4I don’t like dancing on sour claret cup ; 
yhy don’t you ask him, Florence ? ” ^ 

“ For many reasons obscure to your vision, Robert,” 
shb replied, “ but esiiecially because if he did we should 
never be able to sneer any more at tlie Muirhead-I^ltera 
for doing it.” . • , 

“ Shocking bad form, isp’t it. Miss I^all ? ” said ^ Sh^ 
was wearing a red*cott6n dress, and in^he sunshine she 
seemed a, very radiant being. I had never liked sed 
before, but it seemed.tltcfl tojmm into Mie fragi^t 
June air. 

“It is pecpliar,” she %aid^“but after ,t^e ‘putting 
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own * 'Afra. SAtef has given me you cannot expect me 
0 be a lair critic of her manners.” • 

<< What a sweet little Christian! ” said Florence. 

“ How forgiving ! ” exclaimed I. “ Now do you know, 
ilim Lyidl, I couldn’t forgive that woman ; I am deter- 
nined to pay hc( out.” 

“ I hope you won’t quarrel with her on my account,” 
jaid Miss Lyall. ■ “But I must he going.” 

“I will«ee you home,” said I. 

She begged I would not ti'ouble, but I insisted, and 
Mally we walked down the road together, leaving 
Florence and Bob smiling after us from the gate. 

I knew to what I was exposing myself. To bo seen 
walking with a lady at Surbiton is to run the risk of 
being described all over the place as an engaged couple. 
Engagements of this nature are as common as “ blazers ” 
on the river. I know some young hvdics who in rumoui 
have been engaged to every bachelor in the place. 

• Whilst we were walking along the dusty road to- 
wards Boxtree Boad, talking of the approaching^lanco, 
the improved state of Mrs. LyallTs health, it struck me 
I had never heard anyone converse so sweetly. The 
distance was short, too short. was pleasant to talk 
fb Miss Lyall alone, I thought, away from Florence’s 
keen eyes. 

Now we were at thordoor. They were semi-detqclicd 
hoas£ with small gardens and — well, not such a house 
as I should like to liVe in.. If tlie house had been a big 
%ud prosperous Shrbiton mansion I should, I believe, 
^re fallen in losfe with Miss Lyall «t once — “let my- 
self gb,” as it were, — but, the sight of it and its little 
•twin brothet, with the youngf laburnum trees and ever- 
grdbn &Aibs put in b^ contract in lihe garden, clipped 
#10^ win^* of mj buddipg flmcy. Edi^ Lyall was 
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beautiful enough to live in a palace Vut why didn’t 
she?* • 

“ Thank you for seeing me homb, Mr. Baiiey-Martin,” 
she said. 

“ Thank you for — er — ^giving me the honour,” said 1. 
“But, Miss Lyall, will you dance wilii me to-morrow 
night?” 

“ Of cdurse.” 

“ How many dances? ” 

“As many as discretion allows yon to take,** said 
she, smiling, “ for Florence tells me this is a most c6tt- 
sorious place.” 

“ Three,” said T, looking up at the house that sug- 
gested moderation. “ Three valses wherever I like to 
pick them.” 

“Certainly,” said she; “you will hardly find my 
competitors, for I know nobody.” • 

“ Florence will see you get plenty of partners. Good- 
bye, Miss Lyall.” , 

Thifti the red cotton dress went up the narrow steps, 
the door opened an^ closed on it, and I went back to 
lunch, pondering. 

We were a little ngrvous lest Lord Righton should 
disappoint us. That he was going to honour tlie dandb 
Vy his presence was known as far as Wimbledon. The 
Richmond i)eople envied us. ^When he dhters the 
room,” they said, maliciously, “alLSurbitop will^kneel 
down.” This they considered an fficcellent jest. ^ “ The 
idea of such a thing ! ” said ray mottier, when l1pren<^ 
told her of it. “•The i^ea of doing»sjach a thing any- 
where but in a place of worship ! ” • . 

“ It^s atnere figure qf«spftech^namma,” said Florepoe., 

“ I’ve no i>atieii'ce with sfich non^ense^** s&d *my 
mother, indi^paantly ; “if Lonl lAglfton of it he 
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tfDold &iiSy htt-nrae going to a party in a lunatio asy* 
alum.** 

* '‘Well, there ore vrorse entei;tamment>) than that,’* 

said Florence. “ There ia^a local musical party for in- 
stance, or a ho%Miig party where the young men take 
their banjoes.” • , 

“ Percival,” said my father, “ you had better go up to 
town and see Lord Kighton doesn’t forget the •promise 
he gave yo^. You can have the horses.” 

Th#next morning, therefore, 1 drove up to town, 
and found Righton, as I expected, on tlie point of lunch- 
ing at the Celibate Club. 

**You haven’t forgotten your promise about the 
dance to-night, Kighton?” said I. 

“’Pon nty honour, Martin, but I had,” ho replied, 
“ my mem’ry’s beastly.” 

^ “^\!ell, I’ll drive you back after lunch,” said I, to 
nAdce sure of him and to jn'event any of ids oilier ac- 
quaintances catching him to take him to the Gaiety, 
the Alhambra, or a music hall, places of amusMuent 
appealing strongly to his tastes. • 

Theq, having sent a telegram to his man ordering 
him to bring down his things to my father’s, I drove 
hkn home. * * 

“I suppose you put on tiress clothes for these par- ' 
ties of yoiQrs, Martm ? ’’ said he. 

* Thi^was mere ignorance on his part, not, as some 
people woul^ imagine, patrician imiiertinencc. 

“ Of rourse,” said*!. “ And you can wear a ‘ button- 
h^l^* as big as a J^aystack too A you yke.” 

^.WeJl, let’s stop and send another wire to Perkins 
to lulling me^ne down,” said he. We stopp^in the 
t^oliiaiErtRaad for the pu^^se. ' “ ^or,” said Righton as 
started dgain, “d should liks to do the c’reot thing. 
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If you chaps wear big bouquets lik^mjfcmotlier’s footn 
men«when she used to go to a Drawing-room, Pll dqc 
the same.” •• 

I was strongly tempted to send Edith Lyall a bou-; 
quet, but the famiiy discretion pre'^^uled. Women 
always attribute a meaning to that sort of thing. 

Whilst we wore driving over Wimbledon Common 
I thought it wise to introduce Righton in anticipation 
to my family. 

“ I think you will like my father,” I siikl, ‘‘he’9 quite 
a decent old chaj) ; and my mother’s a great affection 
for you because you introduced me into your set at 
Oxford. They are quiet sort of people, and disUke 
‘ swagger ’ and all that sort of thing.” 

‘ “Oil, don’t apologize for them,” said Righton, in his 
usual blundering way ; “ I can get along with anybody. 
Have you any sisters, IMartin? You look one o^ those 
rosy-gilled chaps who ought to have pretty sisters.”' 

“ Rosy-gilled chaps ! anscmic little cad,” I thought, 
but tlicn I remembered he meant it all civilly enough. 
Matthew Arnold labelled our aristocracy barbarians. 
Righton was merely one of them. 

“ Y es, I have a sister and a younger brother. Florence 
is considered pretty,*! believe, and is certamly cleveW’ 

‘ “Clever, is she?” said Righton. “That’s like my 
sister Gertrude. I b’iieve yoji’ve seen h^r, Martin. 
Weil, slio ain’t pretty, as you know, but she’s dossid iohi' 
tellectual. She can’t stand me nt any price, because 
I’m not lit’r’y and scientific and ajl that. Shfi’s lately 
taken up a noiy rcligfbn and wai-ted to explifin itldl 
to me. I wasn’t going to ^be bore^ with i^ ^ I iold 
herJ^ie old one was good enough for mg. She’s lieen' 
de^^Hpg my letity And i^oranc^ as sh^ eallftd it, 
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-■ M Sdente. iiiifi’t. jn yout Ijiie, Righton," said I, as we 
^topped at our house, whence to iny mortifleatipuj be- 
held m'y father issuing to welccnne his guest. On the 
top of the steps overlooking the gsirdeii was my mother, 
jn her handsomest black bi'ocaded dress. They had 
evidently been 'patching for our amval. 

They .are old-fashioned people,” I said, “and wel- 
come you in an old-fashioned manner.” 

Righton looked on in the feebly amused manner 
habitual l)im, with his mouth slightly oiwned, that 
geye a still more uncertain outluie to his sloping 
ehin. 

“This, Lord Righton,” said my father, shaking him 
warmly by the hand, “ is an lionour we have long 
looked to.» Let me help you to descend.” 

For Righton still sat in the phaeton, from which he 
got dpwn leisurely. 

* • Then he walked into the house. 

“My dear I^ord Righton,” exclaimed my mother, 
delighted beyond measure to see you. I’ercival has 
told us of your goodness to him.”, 

“How de .do?” said Righton. “Very kind. I’m 
sure. Capital ‘ gees’ those of yours. Nice drive from 
Tiown. Expect my man down b^ train Vith my traps. 
Nice pleasant place you’ve got here, to bo sure, Mr.* 
Martin.” • ^ 

^ My^parents seemed relieved at Rigbton’s condeiicen- 
Mon. • But T though! it wise to rescue him, for the 
' sight iifaS not quitp agredable to filial eyes. If I left 
I knew thev^would mor#easily^ recover from the 
exciteipent .of his visit. I had expected the honour 
would pverwjielm them. * . . 

* “fiome imd look roun&the garden and have amga- 
rette,. Righton,” *1^ said, and J led him«^p^j|||||. tl|f 
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French 'ndndows of the drowing-roosn c» to\he laiim 
beyond. , , ' _ 

“ Very kind chap, yoyr gov’nor, ‘Martin,” said he ; “ I 
thought he wanted to Uft me out of the phaeton.” 

Then we talked Oxford.” for a quai^r of an hour, 
when I saw Flq^ence enter the draving-room and I 
took him hack into the house for a cup of tea. 

Righton was struck, as I anticipated, hy my sis- 
ter’s beauty, and she went through the introduction 
with as much coolness as though she had lived in 
an environment of peers’ sons. Florence I knew 
would hold her own; Florence was certainly good 
form. 

*<Doyou take milk and sugar?” she asked, as in- 
differently as though it had been young Brown or any 
other of our neighbours. • 

Then wo began to talk of theatres, a fairly saf^ sub- 
ject to commence wltli. • 

“ Give me a ‘ rousing ’ burlesque,” said Righton ; 
“ thatAs what I like.” * 

“ You are a capital* judge,” said I. 

Then the artless youth told us all about his favourite 
actresses. Lottie soinebody-or-the-other — I forget her 
name — ^lio described as “ a clipper.” 

“ I went three times last week. Miss Martin,” said 
he, “ to sec her dance. I did, ’i^n my word^’ 

I'hat is the strongest evidence of her talent|f* said 
my sister. • 

' “ You mustn't fancy, to hear me go on,” ^d 
^ that I’m * maslied ’ oft her like t^o other JohnniA. 
She’s off to America soon, and I shouldn’t wopder'if 
a lot of them didn’t follow her there.” « 

Here Robert eutei^‘and was presented to Rigttbm,” 
who received him affably. ..Robert a little nervous 
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and relieved4iia feelings occasionally by an unnecessary 
clearance* qf his throaty till Florence^aid : 

am afraid, Robert, you must l)e sitting in a 
draught,” upon which he took the opportunity of escap- 
ing into the g^arden. As a rule, lk)bwas i)erfectly free 
•from shyness. •! have knowm him CiUTy on a conversa- 
tion of a playfully amorous nature before a crowd of 
dashing young city men at a luncheon bar, "but prox- 
imity to^a lord filled him with awe. l*oor Bob! he 
nev^ had luy advantages. It is in these imitters train- 
fug tells. Florence was different. She pretended she 
was a radical, and chattered away with Lord Righton 
with so much ease that when we went up to dress ho 
said to me quite enthusiastically: 

“ I say,* Martin, what ‘ snap’ your sister has got ! and 
h<Av she must ‘ mash ’ all your local ‘ Johnnies ’ I ” 

4 



CHAPTER V. 


Wb were a pleasant little family party dinner. 
Edith Lyall helped iny sister to keep the oonversiftion 
going. My mother was a little over-anxious, and said 
twice in the course of the repast that she hoped “ the 
Earl and Countess were well.” 

“ A 1,” said the young nobleman. 

When the ladies were gone, my father tbld Lord 
Righton that he doubted if the Earl, his father, coifld 
give him a better glass of claret than that which *iyou 
are doing me the honour, my lord, to ditink at m;^ 
table.” 

“ YcJli bet your boots he can’t,” said Righton. “ His 
tipple’s limited in qiftiutity and quality. Wliy, my 
mother — she’s Low Church and that-sort-o’-thing-^ 
is a Bishop’s dsyightei^ you know,”— my father nod^ 
Reverentially, “ she’d pin a bit of blue in my button-holt 
if I’d let her. ‘Look at your father,’ she *8aid to me 
the oliher day when we were talking about Hhe tern- 
p’rance question— she did most of j;he talking tltough 
— ‘ look at your father. Wliy, his ancestors have bem 
accumulating gout by^ centuries •of intemp^ronca’ 
That,” he continued, turning to mQ)/*is the worst ^ 
having a genealogical tree to boast of. You always 
feel It in your toe. IJa ! ha ! jia ! ” 

And he tossed o& a bUmpef of my father’s JBti J^om ; 
with the air ofrfi man admising his awn ^it. 

60 
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<* Ho ! )xo !%o r feel it in your toe, capital ! ” {oared 
Bob, whonv wine hod warmed into*bia wonted famil- 
iarity and ease. 

“Tea, ain’t it good ? ” ejaculated Righton. “ But it 
hasn’t reached my toe yet, so, until it docs. I’ll imlish 
off any man’s liquor that’s worth driftking.” 

And when we joined the ladies he had tajcen more 
of my father’s than was good for him. 

Then the carriage came and we started for the dance, 
Robert beijoig accommodated with a scat on the Ikix. 
Rfghton was a little sleepy during the drive, but woke 
up when we reached the Assembly Rooms. 

I had timed our arrival to a nicety. TIio first valse 
was just finished, and most of the people had arrived. 
When we* appeared I could detect a slight murnmr iiy' 
the* crowd. “ Here they arc ! ” it seemed to say. The 
, young ladies began to plume themselves, and everyone, 
with the exception of the “ Queen of Sheba,” her hus- 
^nd, her court, and her buttered Baronet, mo^ed to- 
wards our end of the room. Lord Righton’s appearance, 
-1 fanc^, slightly disappointed them. Outwardly there 
was not much of the aristocrat about him. 

“ Great Scott ! ” said he, — his lordship had made a 
tAir in America and was proud of any tag of New-* 
World slang^e could intermingle with his conversation, 
— there wre some ‘eSppers ’ here. Miss Martin; but 
you aAl Miss Lyall certainly * take the cake.’ ” 

lUghton had been Inscribing his name on their cards, 
Wldlst.the young Ifldies of *‘ow set,” as yet not intro- 
dnoed, looked on ci^tfully. * 

; Thats^ening was a social triumph for me. The other 
(iliqqeo were green with jjpalousy; aU the men mvied 
yenu^r ladjes longed for introductions to 
•UmI aflable little lArd, jwtgting in rapid •deuat tempt 
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with jay sister, who overtopped him neSrly the whole 

of her graceful hehd. 

Robert was dancing a'^ith Edith Lyall, and I stood in 
the midst of a throng of friends, on some of whom I 
promised to confer the honour of an introdaction to 
« my friend Righton.” As an nndertbne to Che buzz 
of the crpwded room, I could hear the people discuss- 
ing him. 

“ He’s dancing deux temps'* 

“The Prince always dances detix tempay^ 

“ lie doesn’t look up to much.” 

“ lie hasn’t a silk collar to his coat.” 

“ He doesn’t know the ‘ Queen of Sheba’s ’ Baronet.” 
“ Of course not. The Bart.’s bad form and dropped 
out of the best sets long ago.” * 

Meanwhile tho “ Queen of Sheba ” danced a majestic 
troia temps with Sir Lucius Chump at her own end of 
the room, with an air of affected indifference to eveiy- 
thing^ including our triumph, which I knew was worn^ 
wood and gall to her, and of utter oblivion to all 
moving beyond the immediate circle in which she con- 
descende<l to revolve. I marked her meeting with 
Miss Lyall. Two icebergs crossing in polar seas on 
different currents could not have been more chillRy 
unconscious of each other’s presence. IMr. Muirhead- 
Salter and his small surrounding of his wife^s partners 
looked on at the opposite corner of tiie I'oomjto thafwhich 
our party had annexed, a little dejected, knowyijg their 
Queen had been cut out, Hud feeling that for th^t ev^- 
ing, at least, their glory, like hers, imd departed. But 
was 1 quite happy? I felt* my eyes following Edith,, 
as it seemed, agaipst their wifi. I had <)uly asked be^ 
for three dances, which sfie^hadlgraciohsl^ ^ven. 
Discretion bid me take ncf.more. But qpother feeling,* 
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the opposite tio (fiscrction, had inclined me stroijigly to 
^ claim as lAany as I could. I w'as ihwardly jealous ol 
Robert twirling her round tin? room, with tho flush of 
pleasure tho absurd exercise brought on her cheeks. 
Her sqft grr<y eyes were gleaming, and her bright 
brown hair sholie Avith a sort of lustfo for mo amongst 
the heads of all the other women, and I Ayatched it 
moving like a strange beacon. I>ah ! I Avas young ; she 
was^I tllbught, beautiful ; and Avhen my turn to dance 
with her cafne, and tlie scent of her hair and tho roses 
she Avore — roses Avhich I might IniA'^e given her!— 
floated up around me, my heart swung backwards and 
forAvards Avith a movement all the bnm]>ing races, all 
the consolation cups I had Avon, could never pro<luce. 
By this time her card Avas full. Two young men, 
minions of Mr. Muirhead-Saltc'r, had acdualiy been 
. ^m][)ted to ^throw off their allegiance, and beg intro- 
ductions to her. 

• “ Dance with them,” Florence had Avhispcreil they 
are slaves of the ‘ (Jneen of Sheba.’ ” 

The valse Avith Edith delighted me. Round, round 
and round avo Avhirled amongst a rij)])!© of revolving 
heads. Every noAv and then I saAV Righton, twisting, 
with rough^hair and moist, pasty face, still Avith Flor« 
ence, who had, I learnt, some difficulty in guiding him, 
for he AA^ an erratJb A^alser — such as Avaiider»from 
their orbit and dancA3 themselves into a breathless heap 
on to the spacious laps of clmperuns on the red rout 
seats.* 

•I took Miss Lyifll to the refrcshnKflit r(X)m Avhen the 
daaioeVas ended. 

“ I flgw you cut Mrs. I^alter,!’ sai4 I. “ It was nobly 
doiSe. you have ^ptured two squires of her train, 
your vengeaime av&I be CQftiplete.” 
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*Xf other end of the room was the' “ pop, pop,** 
of champagne corics. The ^ Queeq,” her hflsbwd and 
courtiers were standing*round a servant who was fill- 
ing their glasses. 

The other dancers were .refreshing th^msel^tes with., 
the mildest claret cup, which they quaffed in affected 
oblivion to the foaming goblets of the clique. The two 
young men who had been introduced to Miss Lyall 
stood apart like mutineers who have forfeited their 
rights. 

“Did ever anyone see such execrable taste?” ex-- 
claimed Miss Lyall. 

“ Shocking, isn’t it ? ” said I. 

Then Florence and Lord Righton entered the room. 
My sister joined us, but the sudden i)opping of a cork 
attracted her partner’s attention, who darted off in the 
direction of the sound before she could, attempt to 
check him. 

Pusliing his way through the circle of champagne-* 
drinkers and armed -njth a glass, “ I say, you,” he said 
to the servant, “ give mo some ‘ cham-pop ’ quick, for 
I’m just parched ! ” 

Mrs. Muirheafi-Saltor turned so red that all her roug|} 
Was quenched, her husband remained speechless -with 
astonishment, their friends smiled, and we all pretended ^ 
not t6 see the comic little error. * ^ ' 

The servant filled his glass in science. Heedless of 
his mistake, Righton tossed it off with an air of satis- 
faction and then rejoined us. ^ • ‘f 

“Isay, Miss Martin,” he said to my sfster, “ jes* let ifie 
get you some of that * cham-^p ; * it’s capitaL 
the stuff to dance on, ^ cham-p5p * and.plenty.o^t I f ( 

■“What have you done?” said ^Ibrence in a Iw 
vtfice and with affected dismay. “^he champagne 

c o 
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have been ditaHhg is the private beverage of Mr: and 
Mrs. Saltef. This, js a cluirity danbe and we cannot 
afford to supply chamimgne. They send theirs because 
they want to keep up their spirits.” 

« W^l, I’lnT blowed ! ” exclaimed Righton. “ Here’s 
agol” 

The situation tickled him and ho laughed.^ 

A most natural mistake to make,” said Miss Lyall. 

“^hall>I apologise?” cried Ilighton. 

“ Well, y5u know best,” said I, hoping he would. 

* « I tliink it’s best let alone,” said he, grinning. “ I 
shouldn’t know what to say ! If I want some more 
I suppose I shall have to tisk for it. But you people 
do have ^me rummy customs of your own.” 

^t this reflection Florence laughed very heartily. A 
few minutes after the whole room knew Lord llighton 
|iad*drunk ^Ir. Salter’s champagne and everyone was 
amused. The next day 1 heard that she had declared 
•her intention of never attending tliat dance^ again. 
The people were so deplorably common, she wsw re- 
ported to have said, and Lord Itighton had the mannecs 
of a stable-boy. 

When we drove home that evening*! felt proud of 
my success^ In my usual manner I si lently enumerated 
tiie advantages it had brought. Riglitou was struck 
witl^my sister’s vivacity and beauty. This opened 
▼ag^ie possibilities of future triumph on which my 
imagination loved to dwell. W ere Florence’s thoughts, 
d wondered, drifting toward# the same goal? Next 
came the sociaKl’iumphs on which*! have sufficiently 
.dw#if- They bring, it is true, no lasting advantage, but 
I thefr {njoymen^ for th^ timods'koen — very keen. As 
WW drove ^ome in tjie mon^g dawn, with the somt 
hey-fl^^ pl/ting across the placid river 
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tbrou^ the carriage windows, and tfie sotmd of 
awakening thrashes in the air, Edith’s f ac9 and figure ' 
gradually loomed throu^ the dus^ solemn and quiet 
after the fatigue of the dance. 

Her dress touched my knees, and I •saw s];ie had 
removed the glovVjs from her slender ‘fingers. This 
picture mixed with my more ambitious musings with- 
out coalescing with them. “ What are you thinking 
of, Percival Bailey-Martin ? ” something seemed to say. 

“ Edith Lyall has hardly a penny ; and beaflty — ^well — 
after all you can do without beauty.” But, oh ! hofir 
sweet the hay smelt in the dawn of tliat summer 
morning. 

“ How the thrushes sing ! ” said Edith Lyall. 

“ Dissipated little dicky-birds ! They’ve not been to 
bed,” said the young lord, who had no more sentiment 
in him than a statue of George IV. ^ * 

“You must not use your satirical gifts so lavishly, 
Lord Ilighton,” said my sister; “even the early birds* 
can’t escape.” 

, “ I say, Martin,” saifl. he to me, “ your sister’s been 
sitting on me all the evening. She says she hopes the 
House of Lords^Avon’t bo abolished before I come into 
toe title, ’cos it’s a pity such gifts as mine should bS 
wasted. . IIo! ho! ho! I ain’t an orator, Miss Martin, 
but net nearly such a silly sort (f snipe as you think.” 

Florence evidently rcgiirded him 'as an iurespo&ible 
being, and he accepted the ridiculous position, quite 
complacently. 

“ You don’t do youi'self justice,” sHe replied. “You 
are like Falstaff — intellectuidly only, of course— not 
only witty yourself but. the ^use of wft in others. 
But, O dear, I wish I was in bed ! ” 

We stopped at Miss Lyall*!} heuse^and I opened the 
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door with thefatch-key she gave me. Thank you all 
for a pleasant evening,’’ she said, giving me her Band. 
“ You have all been kind, and I«nni sorry it is over.” 

What a soft palm it was ! 

« And you, Miss Lyall,” I said, have added to my 
pleasure, and msfde to-night one I shall always remem- 
ber.” 

I seemed to be speaking in spite of myself. t)ur eyes 
met for a moment, she gave another smile towards the 
carriage, and? then the door closed behind her. 

^ Don’t be a fool and make soft speeches,” said an 
inward monitor to me — the tutelary deity of the family 
always ready to prompt me, but who sometimes speaks 
after the indiscretion it is his duty to prevent has been 
committe(£ Yet the warning voice all the same could 
net* prevent me from missing her. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Tiik first thought that came into my miAd \^en 
awoke was of Edith Lyall on her doorste|f in the dawn.' 
This thought had, in obedience to the laws of prudence, 
to be dismissed. The next was of Lord Righton and 
my sister. She had undoubtedly made an impression 
on him. How deep this might be I could not tell. 
Here was an opportunity which ought not to be washed. 
Unfortunately I was not sure of Florence. Personally 
Righton was not an ideal lover. He was shoA;; l^e. 
was pasty ; he had fat round shoulders and no necL 
Moreover, at the rate his hair was disappearing from 
his shftiting forehead, premature baldness awaited him. 

I admit his physical* assets as Avell as his intellect* 
ual ones were of no value in the market. But then 
Righton wouldjje a peer of the realm. Witli twen^- 
pine women in the world this would outweijgh any pby> 
sical disadvantage. Only the most foolish school-girls, 
unconsciously preparing for themselves tedio&s lives of 
perpetual maidenhood, run about the world waiting for 
the impossible young man built* on their own ideal 
lines, who never arrives^ Lancelots are not commcmlgr 
met with in suburban society, yef*the most enter- 
prising young women manage to get married &11 the 
same. In the nineteenth centory it im^tVise to leaver 
all the wooing to the men. Fortunately m^st girls are. 
atraie of thii^ but as f havn tors, quotmg my:^ 
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mother, flore&ce was peculiar. So far Lord Righton 
fiad only succeeded in appealing to dier sense df the 
ludicrous. 

When I went down to breakfast, Bob and my father 
had goi^ to town and my mother was waiting to pour 
out my tea — an* office which generally enabled us to 
have a few moments’ conversation alone. 

“No signs of Righton?” said I. 

“None.* His man is at present getting his lordship 
^p. ) asked if he would like some tea, and his man 
safd his lordship would pjrefer some brandy and soda 
water. So that has been sent him. But tell me about 
the. ball, Percival.” 

“ It went off capitally. Wo ‘ scored ’ all along tho 
lin^. -The* Muirhead-Salters will both be ill with envy 
this morning, and Righton danced with Florence nearly 
.all tlffi evening.” 

* « Did he ? * What an honour for tho dear child ! ” 

• “Yes, mother. I hoiie she will appreciate it.” 

“ Appreciate it indeed ! why, of course she will? She 
is no fool. None of my childi'en *arc, 1 am thankful to 
say. If Lord Righton pays her attention she will have 
sense enough to make the best of it.” • 

^‘Will she? Well, I hope so. She’s a little too^ 
fond of tftltin g what she thinks is a comic view of 
things.” * • • 

“Tllat is Florence’s failing. She is the only one of 
you who makes joke%. They are,' I believe, considered 
good by people wlib like that^ort of thing, but I have 
my misgivings, dfoi sure I can’t tell* from which side 
eC ihofomily her humour* came. Not from mine, I’m 
•ettxe. ' *We wSre all very^ber.people, and your grand* 
was a clmpel-goer, and the Martins were 
-i^etieiBdy smrtnf i^ple.”, 

■ • m 
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But I had DO desire to hear of dyienting ancea* 
tors.* 

Florence is fond of saying smart things, hut men 
don’t care to marry yromen who can laugh at them,” 
said I, thinking my mother might give Plorenqp a hint. 

1 knew she would outwardly laugh at It, but on which 
it was possible she might inwardly act. 

‘‘Florence would never laugh at any young man who 
entertained a feeling of regard — I may say affection — 
towards her. Ah, Percival, if wo could* see you all 
comfortably settled, your father and I would be quite 
happy.” 

But my sister’s arrival on the scene put an end to the 
conversation. 

“Good-morning, mamma, good-morning,* Percival 
His little lordship not down yet ?” 

“Lord Kighton prefers to breakfast in ha room,” said, 
my mother, with dignity, as though such a preference 
were a mark of distinction. • 

“ Il8w amiable of him ! He was quite confidential 
last night, Percival, add told mo all about the One But- 
ton Club. Such orgies, mamma ! But I am imder prom- 
ise of secrecy. .‘Don’t split on your brother,’ quoth his 
Jordship, ‘ or his gov’ner will stop his allowance,’ — ^Be 
called it ‘ ’lowance,’ because it was just after dinner. 
He tpld me all about your initiatory cere&ony too, 
Percival.” 

“lie was oiJy ‘gassing’ to.amu^e you,” saidl^ “ you 
got on capitally.” 

. “ Yes,” said Florence, “ he amused h»o. lim'd Rightoh 
put me in mind of Foker in * Pendennis.’ He tbld me 
of all his love affairs with the^ladies whff dance in the. 
bidlets. ‘ Not one of them” he said, <was ji'patch ' on 
me.*’ 
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"His fordsllip was making game of my little girl,” 
«iud mammtw " She mustn’t let her little head he tfum«l 
though.” • • 

My mother followed my sister’s rapid conversational 
flights with th« most lax attention. It happened gener- 
ally that before She found time to blame any sentiment 
Florence was several " laps ” on ahead. Her references 
to Foker were Greek to my mother and prevented her 
detecting 4he flippancy of my sister’s tone. 

Bui there* was a shuffling step at the door, and 
Rf^hton made his appearance in a check suit of some 
splendour. 

“Great Scott ! ” said he, “Miss Florence, you look as 
fresh as paint. Ila! ha! ha! It w'ouldn’tdototellall 
the^ girls tliat ; they Would take it as a personal insult, 
^ow de do, Mrs. Martin. How are you, Martin ?” 

. ^ “My dear I^ord liighton,” said my mother, “ won’t 
you have some breakfast ? ” 

• “ No more breakfast, thanks,” said lie, “ my man 
brought me up nil I want; ain’t much of a blind at 
breakfast. Hope I sha’n’t put j^ou oft‘ your feed. Miss 
Martin?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Florence, “ I’,m not a horse.” 
^ I say, Martin,’’ said he turning to me, “ that wati 
‘ one * for me, eh ? ” 

■ My mdther smiled* kindly the while, apparently . 
pleasid with the manners of the aristocracy. “ You’ll 
stay the day with u.4, Kigjiton? ” said I. 

♦ “I’m afraid,” Said lie; “J’ve an engagement to 
dine.” • • • 

He looked towards my*sister as though waiting for 
,her to express a wish on^the spbject. 

' **l>o* si&y, Loid Ri^hton,” smd my mother, “ it is a 
treat to have^you” 
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’ ** You never mind breaking an engagtment,** said L 
<*!Dr6p this one,* and 8i)eud a quiet evening mth usr 
I’ll drive you up to-morrow after breakfast.” 

“ If you do, you will find it very dull after the Celi- 
bate Club,” said Florence. • 

** Even that ain’t all fireworks,” said he, a little sul- 
lenly. “ Thank ye, Mrs. Martin, I don’t think I ought 
to chuc^ up an engagement even for the pleasure of 
making Miss Martin laugh at me.” 

“You are too kind. Lord Righton, you* are indeed,” 
said my mother, effusively, although her words betd 
some vagueness of application. 

“ But what are you going to do this morning, Miss 
Martin?” Righton asked, tnming to my sister, who 
only raised her eyebrows at his last remark.'" 

“I am gohig to Kingston market to buy some 
fiowers,” she answered. • * 

“ A capital idea,” interposed I. “ We’ll come too. 
It’s rather an amusing sight, Righton. Quite conti^ 
nental. The whole place turns out there about half- 
past twelve. Put on*your hat, Florence.” 

Itook Righton into the garden, and gave him a 
cigarette and qs much flattery as I could “ rub in ” to 
^restore his good temper. 1 candidly believe he was 
astonished that my sister did not fall in Idve with him 
off-hfind. “ I don’t know what ^ou find,” hd once had 
said to me, “ but I can never talk to a girl ^or firb min- ’ 
utes without * mashing ’ her.” • , 

Now, here was one ^pon whom Lis attraoticgis bqil 
. i\o visible effect and it made him pen^ve. I saw, how-! 
ever, that my sister could .not have chosen » better 
means of leading him on. ^ 

People, I believe, come from a distance to be^ Kings*' 
ton market,^ and wheif the^ suh shine^ £he sight dsr 
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ptettnesqne. The •“blazers ” of the boating men lend 
it yariety and colour. Then it affords, people such ah 
excellent chance of ciftting one another that it is sure 
to be popular. 

To march Lord Righton through the throng of Sur- 
bitonians was to •add to the triumph «of the previous 
evening. There was Mra. Muirhcad-Salter sitting 
haughtily in her victoria with the Cce spriiigs, ex> 
changing greetings with her friends, supercilious 
8tare8*with her enemies, lavishly purchasing the best 
flowers with a “ blow-the-expense ” sort of air. She. 
pretended she did nut see us. 

“He! hei hel” sniggered Righton, “I drank her 
diampagne last niglit.” 

We were*all laughing at the recollection of this inci- 
dent when we passed her. Then we stopped before 
th8 fitter stall, where Righton bought Florence tlie 
hugest bouquet of roses he could procure. If you 
V0tnt to please Florence, you need only give her a 
bunch of roses. The smell and colour always seAn to 
exhilarate her. In a few minutes,%ho was in the high- 
est spirits. I dropped behind to speak to an Oxford 
man who happened to turn up. Whilst j[>rctcnding to 
Usttu to his prosings about the ’Varsity match and 
the new “Blues,” I watched Righton and my sister 
moving frdm stall to stall, and I could see that every 
tmnarlPBhe made increased his amusement. Strange! 

I confeE| 3 ' I never found I^orence’s society diverting, 
bo^’lts effect on Righton Wiis s\^rprising. There were 
several members .df the Celi^te dub who prided 
.lliemselves on the possession of wit, but their most 
^prefuhy prepfted funny^toriqp efteii evoke nothing 
ptOVf bufT a “ dessay, it’s very funny if you 

tMi^<<^y SM Jt” *Bu^Flpven<£ made hin\ laugh with 
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so much spontaneity and vigour, that* people looked 
round to see wlu) it was. , • 

Market idaccs liava always bften famous for unex- 
pected meetin<^s. For suddenly we came face to face 
with Lambert, wlio had l)cen to schoul with llighton 
and myself at ojd Illand’s. lie was a year or two my 
senior, had ])assed tlirouf^h Sandhurst into the army, 
and f^orfe out to India Avith his re<2:inient. I had seen 
him several times in London. He looked '^ery brown, 
stalwart and soldierly now. 

“Wliat! Hailey-]\rartin, hoAv you liave f^rowi> to 
be sure, as the niirsc^s say. vXnd you, Hii^’liton, too, 
under liis respectable Avin^. It’s (piite like old times.” 

Then seeing for the first time that a lady Avas Avith 
us — my sister liavinjj stayed to speak to a Mall-keeper 
— ^Jic a[K)lo^ised. * 

I introduced him to Florence, and then avo all burned 
to Avalk back. I managed that Florenc*^ and Highfoh 
should 2>air off together, Lamlx'rt and T folloAving. ^ 
Albany other lime, T shoidd liaA^e been 2>leasedto see 
Arthur Lambert. The Lamberts are a good family. 
Unfortunately ohl General Lambert, the father, had 
little more than his iK?nsi<ui, and his son, I should 
^ fancy, a very trilling alloAvance beyond his j^ay. Just 
now he Avas in the Avay. No oiu? could ffiil to obseiwe 
that Lord High ton ap2)earcd *1 very sorry shambler, 
Avhen he AA^as next to a young soldier si.\ feet Wgh, aif 
straight as a dart, and bronzed^ by three yca^rs of an 
Indian sun. Florence Avas fond of making comimrisons, 
and this one imist Iuiac struck k^r. AVomen ng\'er 
take men as they are — at Jeast the cleverer ^ne:^ do. 
not — but arriA'e at their conclusions byyi silent process 
of coniixirison. Pcrhaiis, this is Avlly so few®of them 
are perfectly satisfied- Avitji tlfoso •husbafids to whom' 
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accident has allie<l them, and enter pronijUly on tlie 
*esk of to make llie -best ofaliem.’" TlTis is 

not cpiitu till* iiU'ii f)f life tan|i(Iit ns by sentimental 
novels where ladies e<^me aeross tlii‘ idi’al man with 
tedious certainty, bnt experience has taui^ht me it is 
ptetly ti^ue. # , 

AVliilst we were walkiniif home, 1 o)tsi*rvi*d Flon*iice 
had ceased to amuse Kiirhlcai, and liad ^rown fht)»ii;lii- 
fiil; nu?an^hih% 1 was nneertain a\ liether I slaaild iii\ it(‘ 
Lambert to Uineli. lb? hatl calletl that tiaa’ninjLi*, be 
told me, at the barrai'ks at Hampton (’onrl, wlien* a 
friend was statioiu'd, lait had missi‘d him btrsonu^ re a- 
son which he. (*xplained but \ forint*!. 

“Quito deli.iriitful to s«m? yon li(*re on your ualivt^ 
heath, nailey-^rarlin," In^saicl, in his ^ood-nal iired liau- 
torifi^j waytliat had so oft(‘n iiiilat(‘d me at sj IiuoI. 
“I W'as wonderinic wliat I should do, ami now 1 liavo 
tlrt5 advanta<i:<fof join* inslruc*tiv(i (‘ou versatijiii.*” 

Lambert's tom* decided me. 'I'here was noihiuL^ to 
be gained by inviting liim to luneli. lie. miglil? it is 
true, introduce im* to his friend hi tin* I,anceis, wliich 
might lead to somet liing, but I was convim ed la; would 
be in the way and annoy Lonl Highton l'>y elialliiig 
hit?* — for I-ambert was no resjiecti-r of pf‘rsons. 

I was iinfoftunately debarn*d from snubbing him, as 
his impertinence! deserved, by my motlau*, whose jier- 
^piciiity is m»t sf) ketui as she ami my fallmr lielieve. 
We ran^ against lier the paraclt^, where slm take.s 
iiwlerate pedestriaitocxerciso for an hour daily. 

Tjighton and Floivnce w(*re a fenv ahead, an<l 

the latter liad evidently yiforiiiefl li(;r moilier who 
Lambert Avas, f»r slie at fmee intrftflnc(*d bersidf. 

* “HiaVe,’i she sffld, “lieiird my boy speak of yon, ]Mr, 
lAmbert, ancf I hopt yoft wilj cothe and lunch with us.’’ 

“ jr 
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Alas, for tlic ]7iLslakes coininittert hf some people 
who deem tlieir worldly wisdom infaWihle ! Ilo^f 
fatuous a it is for a woman who lias a pretty 

dauj^liter to invite a penniless liandsome soldier to the 
house ! Yet my prior mother lilnnder(i4 into this w'ith 
a placid s(*lf-satfs faction that alniost*niakes me swear 
when I recall it. 

Lambert accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

“ I am always,” she added, “so delighted^o si‘e any 
of my son’s friends.” 



CIIAITK li VI [. 


Lokk IkgJUTii.v sill next (o my f^isliT at liinrli, ami 
at first my luollirr moiiopitlisnl I.amluTrs atlciition 
wiUi an iiit<‘ri-s(iii,i;' art-dimt (if my li(‘altli wln iia chilil, 
wlik'hlio Iicard with an air (if In ‘cumin, ‘4' .uravily ami 
interest. I had lieen, he reiiiemln'red, always delicate 
as ii huy, and hi; had )iersnadcd me, as I iiu dunlit re- 
nu;tuhered,*tu try cud-liver uil. “ In fact, I helieve,*’ he 
said* “ I’ereival tuuk it re.unlarly w hen he visited l-urd 
l{i;;ht(in.” 

* ihit my motlier had never heard uf the incident. 

“ShoiK.’Ver f^ave it to her children,” slie infurmed 
Inm, heeansi; she did mil “liuld with it.” Ileyond an 
oeeasiunal tunie and jierhapsa dus^ of ma^fitesia in th« 
sprinjj, wo had never had much medicine.” 

I’uor mother! .-^he never knew Imw ;rreal a strain 
shc.iised to put on my jiaiiciice. The dillicnliics in 
sueh a family*as onrs and I think onr ease is lyiiical 
' amoiif'st thr well-to-do wniddle classes—is for iianyils 
!tnd e.hiidren to perceive that the two jilanes in which 
thov niovo arc not identical. I discovered their dif- 
foronce when I was hvclve years old, Imt hero was tny 
inothor on the V(*r!:^!*of .sixty totally nuconseions of it,, 
anddiscyssinj^ themodieine.of my yonth witha fatnon.s 
young noblemai! and a satirical soNicr. 
•“Yonr^clfildronJ^Ji's. Alartin,” said Lamhort, “do 
you credit.” * , 

C7 
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But Florence shut him up. 

“1*1X111 glad,” slie said, “to ftndxvc mqpfwith youy 
approval.” • 

“ lie ! he ! he ! ” sniggered Bighton ; “ Lambert fancies 
he’s inspecting you both, and he will x\;ant to see your 
kits d’rcetly.” » » * 

But Lambert took Florence’s suubbi^ with great 
good Im'inour. lie seemed rather to enjoy it. 

“Tliat’s right,” he said, “ you knocked me^down very 
neatly, and then Itighton juiuiied on me. . I desei’»ro my 
liunishment.” 

“ I.amb(U't was an awful fellow at school, you know. 
Miss Martin,” said Kighton, “and was always pulling 
a chap’s leg ; I’ll bet my bottom dollar ho won't try it 
on with you again.” 

■ llighton’s slang metaphor was unfortunate in its 
application; and the idea occurred to him; for,. seeing 
Ijivnibert’s eyebrows raised, he added, — 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss ^Martin, but you’ll guess 
whafi I mean.” 

“ I’erfectly,” said she, “ you mean that Mr. Lambert 
is a satirist who likes employing his valuable gifts.” 

“Hallo, Lambert,” said Blghton, turning to him 
maliciously, “ you see Miss Martin’s taken your meas* 
ure.” 

I am afraid so,” he answered, smiling. ; 

To my great annoyance, after this little paajage of 
arms Lambert commenced to make himself interesting. 
The conversation turned on India, and k’lorence, whose 
.curiosity is great wnere ignorauce in a fashionable 
woman is no disadvantage, commenced to draw him out 
with her usual skill. Lambert had seen a good deal of 
soldiering for his years. He had served in 'Burmah; 
he had served m a caihpaign agaiuotsome Hill Tribe, of 
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whose existeifoe 1 liad never hoard ; he had boon sta- 
•tioned at IV^shawiir and made an exi*ufsion into Afghan- 
istan. lie laid accompanied hieulenanl-i Jovernor 
on a shootini; oxpcHlilion intt> the Terai, and laid eon- 
tribute^ an itrlicle entitled “Projxjsed orLcanization 
of the Indepeifdent Xalive Korces,'* to that leading 
Review “The Sky Rocki^t/’ , 

I do not think lie had any dt\sin» to nionopolizi' the 
C0nversat4oi\. at hiiuli, but KIor(‘ni'i* t(M»k i*are the 
prindi>al i>aTt of it shouhl fall to his share. Lcml 
Rfghton, with his feeble chatter alxait the last song 
and dance at the Hilarity, an*l the latest gossip from 
the C'elibab* (’hib, was obviously at a disadvantage. 

The devil was in it ! Why on (‘arth did my inotluu* 
in.«yst on inviting this fellow to luncli. Ib‘rn was 
Righton looking bored ! To get a swell of his calilue 
.to sl?>p with you and to find him li>oking boied be- 
cause your sisti*r hu’gets to amuse him is a terrible 
^\a8te of an oppcudunity. Ding ily lunch washover I 
hurried ojl’ both men to smoke in th<‘ garden, in order 
to put an end to Lambert's innmgs at th<‘ lun(‘heon- 
tablc. 

“Ijimbert thinks himself a di'vilish fascinating 
JoTmnie,” muttered Right<ni to me, “ because lie’s Ikm*i> 
bullying a lot o’ bloomin’ niggers.” 

“ So he floes,” said I. * “1 low la^ 1 Kind po< >r Florf^ice.” 
“iRd he Uiough ?” said he; “lh(*n she cfinccalecl lier 
feelings better lhan*I eaw.” Highton was jfjalous. I 
should have becm* glad of tjiis result under other 
circumstances, bwt^Florence had <loft(j luu* best to be 
agreeable to Lambert wrth no “ulterior motive,” as 
^tho Law-court r^portcrjt say# If she had tried this 
game onasiiincoc of ffininiiio jliplomaey I should have 
recognized indicr *an ally, in the conquest of Righton. 
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Unfortunately, T could sec she was ihcliif event whether 
ho were i^lcasecl •or vexed. Lambert weilt soon aftef 
lunch, but my mother, •setjondcd by my sister, pressed 
him to (!all .again. 

With somcj difficulty I induced Ki^hton.to stay 
another night ^vMi ns, hut it was nof a success. ]V[y 
fatlier bpred him at dinner under the impression he 
was making liimself agreeable. Bob won a couple of 
poumls from liim at pyramids, .a ganui at •vliieji the 
formcjr “fancies” liis i>lay and at wliich the latter 
exc(*ls, and Florcnc(5 informed him she considered 
Lambert tlui most interesting man slie liad met for a 
long lime. 

This to Bight on ! who cannot endure to licar a pretty 
woman praise any otlua* man but liimsidf. 

T was miu*h vexa^l of course. T asked Bob, privately, 
what h(j meant by beating Bighton at pyramids.* ^ . 

“ On my word, Pereival,” said he, (piite crestfallen, 
“I couldn’t lielp it ; ho couldn't j^iit a ball in. ^ 
wouhtn’t ‘rook’ him for the worhl.” 

I Avas too cross U) argue Avith Bob, Avhom I had nevef 
seen playing betU'r, so I <inly told him 1 Avished for the 
future he Avould eontine his skill to his own friends 
• and not try it on mine in his father’s house. 

]>ut h(^ lit liis pipi^ and said ho Avouhl take care lie 
did wot, if they were all so “ shirty ” over a trilling 
matter of “tAVo (piid ” ! ^ 

Bob ahvays took a nu'reenary vfewof things r.nd was 
quite unable to see that BightoiVs annoyanjo avv\s 
mused by his ddfoat before my sister, lu^t for the loss 
of his money. 

When Bighton h»fl next irorning, hoAvevcr,Jic w.as. 
amiable eimugh, and told my mothei ho lipped to l<X)k, 
US up again. 
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Oil my xvtutii ffoiu tho staliini, Avhero I liail aroom- 
^aini.Ml 1 finiiid Flmvnco roadiiijj: a mai^i/.ino 

in tlu* <j^ardi‘ii. 

So yoirvi* soi*n your litlU‘ frii^nd safoly olV/’ said 
slie. ^ 

“ I Avouldn'l fau^li at him/* I rc|rfir<l, ** if 1 wore 
you, sim*o In* dors yon tlio hoiuMir to admir*' yon/’ 

“ That is indrrd an liouonr! I.ord Kij 4 ;htini's tast(^ in 
such inal^ri's is so ratholi4-. 'riimr is no pn'jndirc 
about liini. •Ihi admirrs -~lri nu‘ srr, wlio do«*sn'i. lu» 
lulhiire? Tlu*n^ is !5ahv Hilton, who danrrs at Ihr 
Hilarity. Shr is a ‘rlipprr/ I'ossic* d(‘ \’rrr, who 
jicrfonns at the rnivnsr, is as smart as thi-y makt* 
Vm ; then* an* tlii‘ si>tms Spire*!*, \\\\o do tin? ‘])attcr 
hiiNincss’ at tin; Ortaa’on, and se‘vrral others whose 
nanu*s I fora'rt, hnt wlio arr, ripially W(‘II kinnvn to 
fame.® Now yon trll mr I am addesi te» tin* lon):^ and 
rcsiKH'lalilr list, and 1 am llatlrrrd.” 

“ H(* clorsn'i re*ally ailnnrt’ any of thrso women/’ I 
said, “ hr (iidy [iirtriids to hre*.m*<r it/s the, faslfion in 
his si‘t. Loeik lH*rr, I'ion nrr !* .Mo>t ^irls in yonr 
]H)sitie)U ^^elnld 1 m* only too ]irond if Lord Hi;;hton 
look(*d at them, and wouldn't sit dmvn and rompan* 
hifti with a iM)mpons, hrrtorim^ fellow like Lambert^ 
just hcransc la/s a bit slangy/’ 

I .saw niael nettled Kl«»renee. 

“ 3Tr. Laydicrl is m itlier ]Minipons nor h«*(;torin»^/’ 
she answered. ‘“Ih^is lhelea>i atVeeted amonicst your 
iiMiuagitamrs. IVrhaps thal^is why yon misnjnl(?r- 
staud him.” • 

Then glancin;^ at tln^ ii>«i.i^azine in lier Ijand I rcco^- 
.uised the briinant ii»ver i»f the “^^kv Ho< k(*t.” 

^ T see, said I. “ he has s(ml von his article. Hut I 

• • • * 

shouldn’t Jidvi>e Non tf>^et too thic k Ajith T-ambert, 
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He hasn’t a penny piece, and has no intention of marry- 
ing unless he canr pick up a fortune. rve-*often heard 
him say so. In fact he’s a first-class ‘ detrimental.’ 
So look out.” 

“ Thank you, Percival ; I will consider myself 
warned,” she said. “I shall know hoW to behave next 
time.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Florence,” I said; “ I know the 
world better than you do. Don’t throw your chances 
away, that’s all. There are a good many in your favour, 
as you know. But it struck me you were not inclined 
to make the best of them.” 

“You put the subject in your usual lucid, and re- 
fined manner, Percival, and with a worldly wisdom 
beyond your years.” 

It was no good ; she was laughing at me. My advice 
was wasted. 

Florence has many gifts ; but common-sense, which 
ought to regulate social life, was not amongst them. , 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Florence 4iad lost her chanco of Lord Ripfliton for 
thtj present. If slio had wished it, I am sure he would 
have always been down at Surbiton; but either 
through inditference or on purimso sh(j lot him slip. 

At Surbiton Lord Righion was looked upon as the 
Intimate friend of the llailcy-Martins. 

I have laid some stress on this period because it 
show* the first serious ellortson my part fur the so(;ial 
aivancoment*of my family. 

It was also at this time that my own character was 
destined to be seriously tried. • 

Edith Lyall was an almost*dftily tcmidation to me, 
and the gossips of course wore busy. That summer is 
identified by her presence, and stands out radiant and 
brlfeht above all others. I cannot exactly t4,*ll whether, 
or not I was in love with Edith. “ To Ix^ in love ” is a 
phrsise of Vague import, ill adapted to cloline the yenti- 
mentSof a practical man in his relations witli women. 
But itis here my intention to set d<)wn the absolute 
t^nith.. I can’t say*whether I ,was in love with Edith 
or not, because it 1 attach to the w«rds the meaniijg 
attributed to them by sentimental peopk?, I find I was 
^not ready to sacrifice h^r he|; sake all those worldly 
asj^ratTonl and ambitions that have been the motives 
of my life. 
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I confess that I would have asked Edith to share my 
futuf e if she had been rich. Then there* would hav0 
been no risks ; but ha^dn^ no tastb for a narrow life in 
genteel poverty amongst suburban society, I heroically 
refused to give the reins to niy affections. 

Looking back J recall, not without %‘egret, iTiat brief 
period of discontenU^d delight that has never been re- 
located. * That 1 chose the wiser path, I think iny readers 
will allow. 

It will be perceived that I take it for granted lEditli 
desired to marry me. I do. She had little powei* of 
concealing her feelings; moreover, she was romantic 
and susceptible. I adapted myself to suit her charac- 
ter and moods with skill, and, I hope, with an unaf- 
fected sympathy, that upon my honour I Itelievc was 
half-unconscious. Wo entered on that dangerous lout 
alluring ground, wliich one can traverse only when the 
feelings and affections retain their earlie*st edge, wifli 
different Intentions. Perfectly happy in the enjoymen^ 
of tliif present, Edith probably believed I was obeying 
the same impulse, and fbllowing it no matter where it 
should lead me. Put this was not so. I was determined 
to be carried only so far as it suited my convenience 
and purpose. When i>eople actuated by motives^so 
divergent as ours meet, as we did, misunderstandings 
arise^ and much pretty potdrf'' is si*attered in the 
prosaic dust of common-sense. Edith ^yas re^ly to 
give everything ungrudgingly. l>n fortunately, J could 
not afford to bo so generous. Put my nature w;a8 t^ 
delicate and tender to permit me to^ipdulge my love of 
truth at the expense of her fiielings, and, as her society 
afforded me greater ideasure than that of any girl I had 
met, I did not feel called up((n to deprive rtiySblf of a 
delight as k<^n as it wrfe inuocefit and nqw. 
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I trust I lia^e nwide myself clear. T desire to exten- 
fiate nothing 

It was at a Surbitbn musicaLevcnin^f that the very 
mild flirtation between us assumed a mon^ serious 
character. The musical taste in most London suburbs 
is widely spreadf but docs not f^o very d(H']i. Mothers 
complain their daughters do not learn more “ takinp^ ” 
music. But the young men lean entirely to*the side 
of the popular taste, a*nd sing drawing-room ballads 
with tnore vigour than art. 

At Surbiton Ave were original. Ballads do not require 
genius. Perhaps this is why the world is s(» prolih(3 
in the production of liftli-ralo songsters. Kdith sang, 
but I am thankful she avoiderl eommon])la<t(» and fool- 
ish songs.* I am no judge of music, but I (*an s(»e the 
comic side of it. It may be because T have no last(! for 
poetry, that something in most ballads aj^ia'als to my 
rfsible facuUTes. I ran listen to them with fuiKTcal 
gravity, but all the wliile secred. caverns of my mind 
are reverberating Avith silent laughter. This i)oWer of 
inner mirth is a com])ensalion* fhr jirolongejl bonnlom 
to those Avho possess it. On the otina- hand, I am un- 
able to burst into a spontaiu^ous ]M*al of laughter like 
my sister Florence. TIhj sense of humour granted to^ 
mo is not ojf the surface, but eomaMic'fl in the r(*c<isscs 
of my nature, and unswspeeti'd by those; whr> knoyk^ me 
best. 

But io return to nry baljads. I did not discover how 
s^piple. such forinsp of inusiral diversion w<;rc until I 
found there Avas^rfloeal ])roduction -of them. Ifoinj;- 
ma/le jams and confectioMcry may be good, but lioine- 
^made jxKjtry ahd songs are not u)) to the Irvel of the 
*kiml pAdiJeed by*pcople A\dio receive some sort of Avages 
for their war^s. 8tiU\hc locafproducers are not with- 
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out honour in their own neighbourhoM, although it 
is inSpossible, of course, to ascertain howamuoh of thA 
sort of adulation is genuine. * 

Have you ever noticed the admiration entertidned in 
provincial centres, by not a few womenf for some local 
preacher of limited eloquence, or for u medical man of 
dubious science? The audience, to whom most un- 
known celebrities of this kind appeal, is generally com- 
posed of women. We all know’ enthusiasts*who deco- 
rate churches, or attend ambulance lectures for* some 
other reason than the mere desire of iinnecessary 
employment. This sort of person may fall under the 
fascinations of the local ballad-monger as easily as 
under the spell of the local preacher. One of our young 
gentlemen composed n ballad, and it was *considered 
a great treat to hear him sing it. Florence and 1 were 
invited on the evening of its introduction to the world, 
and Edith Lyall accompanied us. The performan^ 
took place at one of “ the best ” houses, where Mr%, 
Tem^e, one of our leading ladies dwelt. 

As we drove there*, I remember Florence and Edith 
were laughing in anticipation. 

The charm which Edith had for me had grown 
steadily. It was a pleasure to sit by her, a pleasure 
to hear her voice. 1 fancy at this time' my manner 
was jgentler than was natural to me. Ever]^ne makes 
his little excursion into Arcadia — that }and flbwing' 
abundantly with all sweet things^ but where common- 
sense refuses to flourish. ’ . r 

.. It was a blautiful summer nighC .The long twilight 
was lingering about the west like a luminous shadow. 
Over the tall tree-tops, in B^shy Park 'the stars were 
beginning to glimmer, reflected here and thei^ inCthe 
plaifld Burfaqe of the river. ^ Some human sentiments 
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are a stinmliM to huipan pei-ceptions. The sombre 
4oliage of tlie trees, the placid rivei; tlie serene* sky, 
the crepuscular teildemess ot a summer night, are 
soothing to everyl)ody. But so are cigarettes. There 
must be a romantic element even in me. It found a 
niche t^ lodge «n that evening. Nq one in mental 
health is quite blind to what, 1 believe, people call tlie 
poetry of things. The sentiment with which Edith in* 
spired me^added a new* enjoyment to the commonplace 
scenefi through which I had hitherto moved, half-un- 
conscious of their existence. I felt a now luxury in 
li ving , and owed it to Edith Lyall. In such moods 
as these a man scarcely weighs his words or actions. 
Is he entirely responsible for them? 

When \^e arrived we found a number of people as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, awaiting the event of 
the evening ; others were wandering through the gar- 
den, where a Tew Chinese lanterns glimmered amongst 
^he branches of the trees. This arrangement sug- 
gested to Florence “ a shilling tea at a London ex- 
hibition. • 

Mrs. Temple received us warmly. Her cue is to 
admire everybody and evei'ybody’s relations. She does 
not do this behind one’s b^k. I/er admiration is not^ 
wasted. * 

« How lovely Florenso is hioking to-night,” she^said, 

‘ in a burst of, enthusiasm, to me. “ Are you not proud 
of youf sister? And Miss I.yall t(x>, what a Ijeautiful 
pijir they make ! ” • * 

Mr. Temple stcjjd liehind hi.s handsomffwifo ^vithout 
echoing her enthusiasm. • 

“ How d’yerMo ? ” said he. I leds one of those gentle- 
men wAo Shine ipore in Vusiness than in 'society, for 
whibh his mjmners dhd his Babits hardly suit him. 
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But liis wife has all the social qualitees,«and her enter- 
tainAients are on a magnificent scale. 

“ Tliat was a nice .little deal* of your father’s in 
nitrates the otlier day, Slartin,” said he. 

“ Capital,” I replied. “ So glad, dear iMrs. Temple, you 
think Fiorence looking nice. We a»e all longing to 
hear the new song ; I’m sure it will bo lovely.” 

• “First rate,” said Mr. Temple, “for Briggs is one of 
those chaps who understands h*is business. «My dear,” 
ho continued, turning to his wife, “who is that Jroung 
man over there with the moustache. He hasn’t said 
how do yon do to me. Doesn’t he know who I am? ” 

Glancing in the direction in which he iooked I saw 
Lambert. 

“ That is ]\Ir, Lambert,” she said ; “ CapCliiu Melton 
brought hiju.’' 

“I shall go and speak to him,” said Jfr. Temple, 
bustling off, “ for he ought to have fonftd out wh<J 1 
was.” • 

Iffrf Temple always insisted on his rights. By this 
time there was an iiitposing collection of stiff-backed 
and pompons Snrbitonians assembled, trying to un- 
stiffen tiieir rigid manners. In this there was some 
difficulty, because Mrs. Temple prided herself on ^er 
house being the only one where the diiffcrent cliques 
could meet without danger. In this occasionally she 
was 'disappointed, for the fire of envy, ha^-ed aiM mal-* 
ice sometimes shot up above the* surface. Shq glided 
roiuul the room iiayiiig coiuplimeiits in set phrases. 
“How charming .so aiui so looks, iiq ornament to the 
room.” So and so being somebody’s Avife, daughter 
oi\fia)icee. This is a.simple Avay of gairfing popularity. 

Lambert, who had escaped from tiis ho^t, A^as now* 
talking to my sister ahd EditU. I»ioiiisd the group. ' 
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The tinkling erf tlic puiiio made ns separate in search 
•f seats. « 

“ Come into the difiwing-room. I Avoiildn’t miss the 
new song for anything,” said Flori'iiee. She hnn*ied 
off, followed by Lambert, and I Avas left Avith Kditii. 
There w?i3 a Inwihed silence. Tlic i^iano, under tlie 
touch of Mrs. Briggs, emitted a few hackneyed open 
chords, in Avhich the bass notes concealed the A\'<.‘ak 
tmkle of Hje treble, AvheVe glimmered the ghost of more 
airs tHaii one* 

14 Avas coming! it was coming! and it came. The 
voice of the singer burst forth in this song never heard 
by audience before. 

I am not a musical critic, so T give the lirst verso so 
that the rehder may appreciate its simple beauty : 

“ Had I iiu*t thee in lliy boauly, 

■Wnien my lioart ami liaml w<‘iv froo, 

When no other olaiiiied the duty 
That my soul wouhl yield to tl»ee. 

Had I wooed thee! 

Had I won thee! , 

Oh, how f^iad would b«^ my fall*! 

Oh! *t were madness to have li*ft thee, 

To have known tliee but too late/* 

• 

I could noiv^er understand tliese Avoids myself, but * 
this may i^t detract fi;om their deep meaning. The 
•comi)Qper sung them Avith a v<»iee trembling with emo- 
tion, and the^open chords of the accompaniment con- 
vened, \)y the sympatliy of their prolonged touch, a 
pathetic impressioiwf a soul iiflingcyng jiaiii. 

Frie^jds croAvdecl round |he singer and comiioser to 
cuii^atulatc him. * ^ 

• ‘‘ Jf y«u 4*eally like iny^ little trifle so much, I will 
'fiend you a <5bpy when they arc printed,” avus his reply. 
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“The price is half a crown. For private circulatum 
only? You will. understand. One doesi^’t like one’s 
little things to become, too commcfti.” 

Soon we were lamiched on the delights of a musical 
evening. Some of the more daring spu'its escaped to 
the billiard-rootu> On the pretence o&taking £dith for 
some refreshments, I led her into the cool garden. 

From'the drawing-room came a sound of music and 
the murmur of conversation bn which it^eemed to 
float. 

“ How big the stars are,” said Edith, looking through 
the dark boughs. She sx)oko a little nervously, and 
merely to break the silence. 

“ I don’t think anyone saw us come out here,” said 
I, as wo passed under the dark and fragrant shadow 
of a cedar tree. * 

The words escaped me unconsciously. I had^mug- 
gled Edith out by a well-timed manoeuvit). Mrs. Teftf- 
ple I knew would “ congratulate us ” on the slightest 
excuse. 

“ What if they did*? ” asked Edith, in surprise. 

“ O nothing,” I replied ; “ but Mephistopheles says, 
‘ the world is so censorious I ’ ” 

But how quiet the night was ! A bird, a nightingale 
was singing in the distance. The wind* just rustled 
thejiioughs. There must havp been something dan* 
gerous in the air. My senses yieldetl to the “ intoxica-* 
tion of the summer’s night,” as ttie lady novelists say. 
We had been gliding down hill with heedless i^kless* 
ness. . * *• , 

But I am not a lady novelist and lack skill. « I <^’t 
remember what I said, nor describe a love scene. 

Besides, would it be ’fair io Edith to disclose what 
must remain a secret *between* ourselves? Never did 

• ■ i 
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an innocent m^oiiMin jump to a false conclusion so 
vrildly. My ^caresses, my words, my jnanner and her 
romantic disi>osition*indueed her to l>olicvo my expres- 
sions of affc(*tion equivalent to an olTer of marriage. 

‘‘Ah, I'ercival,” said she willi tears in lier eyes, 
“ you arft very gwil and kind. I liavq so lilllo i)ffor 
you in return.’' , 

But what had I otlVnKl? Xothiuf^ at all. Htuv per- 
verse the jjirl was ! Iliad merely assuriMl her of my 
love and my j^tfeetion. Was it my fault that she* eaine 
to the conclusion that I wauled her \o marry me, hut 
that for the stronj^est possible reasons the engagement 
must be hi<iden from everybody ? Of the sineerity of 
her love there could be no doubt. Aly nalural gof>*l 
feeling and dislike to in11ic*t pain j>n‘venlefl mo from 
tellfng her she atlaeljed a mc*aning io niy words and 
acts tjiey were not inlendt‘d to convey, I merely 
iheant to imhilgo in the luxury a tlirtation, but 
apparently frmu ex(’ess of <b‘lieaey, did not make my 
meaning clear. • 

“But must not I tell Kb»rem-e‘i'’ she ask(‘d. 
“Certainly not,” sahlT, “il would be. ruination. My 
dear ebild, yiai must be guide<l by im^. Surely I know 
wh^t is lH*st for ns both 

But there ure moments wbit li, even in an autobiog- 
rapb}% ouglit to be kep^ secret. The dern‘ious cpiarter 
•of an hour we spent in the garden is amongst the num- 
ber. Wc reacluMl tlm drawing-r<Knii und(‘te<;led. 

“ Bo calm, my dear child, be calm ! ” I said. 

\ was annoyed {<• find FlorAieo ayd LamlM?rt still 
absorbed their conversation, on the same seat they 
had* occupied Arhcii the ballucf w^is sung, for I knew 
th&jnsiaceYity of Iiieii in >hese*matter8. When Flor- 
" *«ioe was called away l!0 play iif her turn, I took care 
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Lambert should have no opj^ortunity oMalking to her 
alonS again, by declaring the carriage w;js waiting t« 
take us home. 

The Temples urged us not to go. 

“ So sorry, dear Mrs. Tenure, but I make it a rule 
not to keep the horses waiting. lamvery pifnctilious 
in siicli things.” 

“Your brother’s discretion is beyond his years!” 
said Lambert to Florence, as life saw us off. , 

We put down Edith at her door. • 

“ When shall I see you again?” whispered shej as 
Ave stood on the steps. 

“ 1 daren’t fix a time yet, darling,” I said. 

I lay awake convinced that night I had made a mis- 
take, but it was one giving me such pleasure I would 
not correct it yet. 



CTIArTKU IX. 


A^a.v^Mio lias io inaki* liis way in tlin world lias 
soinctliiiif' cfso lo think ahnnl, than liwc-inakinf;, al- 
thouj^h that ncod not lui nc^fli'cicil. li. has often oe- 
cnrrod to me, and prohahly t(* a j;rea( many others too, 
tliat a si^nilieanee is attaehen to (he relations of the 
sexes, entirely out of pro|iorlion to its importance. 
FieJ ion is based on little else in Kn,i,dand and Kranee. 
Hut if one looks to the men who have matle history, it 
will l*e ^(er.eiyilly foninl that love, as ponrtrayed in 
poetry and three-volnme novels, has exereisisl only 
an inappreeiahle inllnetiee on tlwir career. 'I’^t my 
mind there is only one excuse for marriaf'e on tin* part 
of a man. If lu; can improve his own positi«»n hy mar- 
riage, siK'iaily or materially, let. him lake a wife hy all 
means, lint I <Mn seo no sentimental excuse hir it. 
To Tall a victim to the fascination of a jiretly jiennile.ss 
girl is an cxhihition <»f feebleness that in my opinion 
admits of no palliation.* This conviction alone sllved 
me from KdiHi l.yall.^ lint to he ailored and only to 
return the feeling in modwation is ti luxury I was not 
strong enough to foygo. • 

Edith was her »mn mistress. Her hiother never iif- 
terfered with hpr movemm'ts. 1'herc was no ohstiwde 
|o our iyrti^tion hot the n«ic;e.ssity on my part f)f esctip- 
Jng trom tooyeloso^ eni:anglcninnt. Hut it is unneces- 
sary as well a# unfair to,tljc lady to disclose the love 
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passages between us. They were oE®'a very tender 
nature. 

To return to my story. 

I was called to the Bar in Xovember, and took cham« 
bers in the Temple, Avhich my father furnished for me 
from the “ Oloptie,” where he obtaAied the goods at 
something below cost price. If my allowance had been 
larger, I might have now been content to vegetate and 
become an ordinary man about town, a> lounger at 
clubs, a dawdler in Pall Mall and Piccadilly. As it 
was, I felt T was meant for something better. 

One day when I was installed in my new chambers, 
soon after I was “ called,” my father visited me. 

I pulled the arm-chair before the fire and sat down 
to listen. A man of business, even when he happens to 
be your father, does not come to see one before lunch- 
time, unless he have something important to say. 

“ What do you give for your coals, sir ? ” he asked, 
frowning at the fire. 

“ Twenty-five shillings a ton,” I replied. 

“ The deuce you do. It’s more than they’re worth.” 

“Well, they came from the Oloptie.” 

“ Then your servant’s been changing ’em,” said he, 
crossly. “But I didn’t come here to talk about ooals. 
Look hex’e, Pei’cival, what’s all this nohsense I hear 
about you and Miss Lyall?” • 

The devil ! thought I ; those Surbiton people have 
been one too many even for mo. ‘ « 

“Well, sir,” said I» “that depends very much,. on 
wliatyou have 'heard about us. there is nothing* 
between us worth talking about, I presume some of our 
dear friends have been tellijig you lies?’ 

“ I was told you were engag^ to be marrietf to £dit'b 
Lyall.” 
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I ^ve a pr(Aoit<|[e(l whistle of alfected iistoiiishiueut. 

“I hope yoti clciiied the reiH)rt?” • 

“Denied iV’ he retortetl, angrily ; “ I said it must bo 
damned nonsense. To marry in your XHtsition indiHHl, 
and without a •i)enny-i>ieoe of your own ! Yes, I did 
deny it, but Tvo lioticetl you’ve be«-n n’ory thiek with 
the girl, and how could I tell what mischief you liad 
been up U).” 

“Maj' I Jlsk who told you?” 

“Young Drown told me. We came, up to WaterUw in 
tbe%anie carriage. ‘ I hear,’ he said, ‘ 1 am to trongrat- 
ulatc Percival.’ ‘On ■what?’ asked f, thinking he was 
referring to you’re being ‘called.’ ‘On his engage- 
ment to Miss Lyall,’ said he. Wo were stopping at 
Vaiythall at' the time and the whole earriagt? heard 
what he said. ‘ It’s the llrst I’ve heard of it and it's 
not trife,’ I said, ‘ I’ereival wouhln’t dare to talk alsmt 
marrying without iny consent/ ‘ I thought you knew 
aJl about it,’ said he, grinning, ‘for all Surbiton’s talking 
about it. r>irch, of Austin & Ihrch, j>ro])c».setl to he* lust 
Saturday and she refusecl him. Ife[)ort says it was be- 
cause she’s cngiiged to yowr son.’ Temple was sitting 
ill the other ecu ner, •* We all thought it was a ease 
between the young jKjople, Martin,’ saicl lie. ‘ JJut 
after your assuraiiee I .s’pose tliere’s noLljing beyond 
the coimndli or gardeii*llirtation, a style of going on 
eomiuiJher tlmii when you and I were lM)ys. Jhit I 
must say if Miss L/all ain’t engagc'd to I’ercival ho 
has been carrying on*|)retty well j ’ That’s what Temple 
said,” continued i^y father, scowling Tit me, “ and let 
•me tell^ou, sir, it’s a d — a— d unpleasant thing for a 
lather to hear/’* , , * • 

I Jierceiv^ that^io brazen it oyt was the l>est course. 

^ Pm BOTvy. ^ou’f e been annoyed with, these silly 
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stories about Miss Lyall,” I replied, cooHy, ‘‘especially 
as it*inust be unpleasant for the young lady if she evef 
heard of them. There is absolutefy no truth in all this 
scandal. Miss Lyall is a pretty and amiable girl, but 
I’ve no more intention of asking her* to marry me 
than of proposing to my laundress.” '• 

“ Then what do you mean by carrying on with her ? ” 
I had no idea how much he knew, for my father is 
not a man to show all of his cards at once, u 

“ Carrying on,” I replied, with a slight air of indig- 
nation, “I don’t exactly know to what you refer.” • 

“ Well, I will tell yon,” retorted he. “ ]\[rs. Saunders, 
your bed-maker, as you eall her, tells mo Miss Lyall 
came here with you to tea last Monday, alone, mind 
you, alone.” 

This was unexpected. 

“ It is true she did. I met Miss Lyall by accident in 
Bond Street ; it appears she had come up to do some 
shopping, so of coui’se I gave her some tea. It’s quitfl 
Usual. And as to being alone, why, sir, you are in 
error. I invited Sintpson, a relation of the Bishop of 
Loudon ; he’s the man opposite on my landing ; you can 
ask him yourself, sir. Simpson and his sister, who 
happened to be staying with him, a fair girl with dark 
eyebrows. I think you’ve met her, and they came 
round, and ’pon my word I can’t see anything in it.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask the Bishop of London, too, 
while you were about it?” said my father, grimly. 
“Look here, Percival, I don’t believe a word of 4t. 
You have been making a fool of the- girl. She is your 
Bistei’’s friend, and I call it’ a — a — a — a very *di3hon- . 
ourablo action, sir, and it mqst stop.” 

“ Well,” I exclaimed, in desperation, jumping up“and’ 
standing on. the hearth-rug, “ if this young lady is fond 
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of me I cannobBhcIt> it. I've done noUiiii^ to win her 
Hffections. I^am placed, as you must see, in a iM>sttion 
which, for a modest •man and a p^mtlemau, is excoal. 
ingly dithcult ; I throw myself on your imjrey.” 

At this a loud knock came at llie door. 

^^Coimfin,” I flihoutod. Lend liii^Ulou cMilered. 1 
was saved. Here was the god from a niaehine! 

“ Ah, llighton,’" I exclaiimed, I am glad yoirvt^ et»mo. 
You shidl^ir])itrato heCween us. lii^re is my fadlier 
highlj^ indignant with me booause a certain young huly 
has-' been to tea in my chambers. 'Fhe lady, wiiose 
name I will not mention, is foolish imougli to cherish a 
weakness for me, and in conscqut^nce of this iny father 
is ready to cut me otf with a shilling.” 

“Oh, I say, come, ^Vfr. Martin,” said liighton, “don’t 
you* be hard on Tercival just lK‘cause womc‘n jump at 
his head. He’s a doosid fascinating cliap, is your son, 
bift as honourldde as they make ’em. Ask iny sister 
I^idy Gertrude. ‘Mr llailcy-Martin,’ she said to me, 
‘is the only sensible young man of all your callege 
friends.’ ” • 

I had no doubt T.a<ly (iertrude had said this, for I 
had seen a go<)cl deal of her of late ami nnwle myself 
useful in her numerous and fatiguing fads. 

Kighton efisily talked my father round. His argu- 
ments were neither original nor coiiviiming, but J^hey 
•carried with them all th(5 weight (»f his stati()n. 

“It’s.very kind of you, iny lord,” said he, “to take 
P^ircivars part. Ymi know how far a man can go in 
these matters. Ag ^-ou say, young imm will bo youn^ 
.me4; well we won’t say ai>y more about it.” 

I accompuniM ^my father ctp\¥nstairs, leaving my 
IdvocatS irf my rgoins with a cigar and the whiskey 
‘bottle. 
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“You understand, Percival,” he said, * that PU stand 
no ndnsense. Don’t you fancy you can behave like Lord 
Righton. Right’s right, and wrongs wrong, and his line 
of country isn’t yours. Your mother and myself have 
always been strict people, and we won’t stand anything 
not straight.” • 

“I quite appreciate your moral standard,” said I, 

“ and as*8uro you once more there is nothing between 
Miss Lyall and myself more than a trifling flirtation, 
which shall not bo continued. I hope 'you will say 
nothing about this to my mother or to Florence.” * 

“ That’s for me to decide,” said he, as we went into 
the Strand, and luiving hailed a hansom, drove city- 
wards. 

I was relieved to see the last of him. This visit up- 
set me much. I am of an affectionate nature, and it 
would have given mo pain to break with Edith* all at 
once. Besides, I was not really^ired of her yet; I felt 
I could come to no decision. It is well to leave these 
thing!} to Providence. I decided hastily to keep away 
from Surbiton for a thneand to see what would turn up. 
Meanwhile Edith must take her chance, and if we met^ 
by accident, why, it wasn’t my fault. 

“ O, you gay dog,” said Righton, when T came back. 

“ I’m ashamed of you. Sucli a resiiectablo father as 
you’ye got, too. Who is the lady?” 

I was too cautious to tell him. *■ 

“ Nobody in particular,” said P, “ only my governor 
has old-fashioned notiops about these matters.” * 

, “ And you’ve new-fashioned ones' nbout ’em, eh, Mar- 
tin. I know you 1 You’ve a wheedling way with the . 
sex. Master Percival. " "VVell, I suppose you’ve been kiss- 
ing the housemaid, and mamma doesn’t like it.'” * 

But I would not tell Righton whom'I had been kissing, 
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and after undeffeoiiig^a good 

*iifformed iiie ( f the reason of ^ 

Kighton was extravagiint, and, MAT ^ ^ , 

tion, his moans were small. 1 le ha(||||9ilMUMULrrow 
money of me, but I assured him I was in diftieulties my- 
self. Lonl JfightiTii’s father was a pep^^ery ohl i)eer of 
arsimonious habits, except when his own vices were 
oncerned. 

Ilis agenis wore almos't obliged to go down on their 
mees to iiuluec him to sign a cheque. His habit of 
iweiiring at them was attributed to the iuHiienee of the 
Jountess’s Calvinism. 

Kighton ratlier dreaded his father. The last time he 
lad Kiiokcu of his want of moiu^y, the latter had eoii- 
dgnjL'd his eyes to Hades, and IkkI assured Kighton that 
lie had other uses for his mom‘y than scpiandering it on 
his su&essor. The Avorld gave a pretty shrewd guess 
wlierc some of his mont*y went, and it was ruinoure<l 
the Omntess was aware of it loo, and that she only sub- 
mittetl to her wrongs as a matter of expediency. JKit it 
is not for mo toehroniele scandal^f concerning the great 
families, at whose tables I have broken bread, lint 
all who read the society paj)er.s were aware that tho 
doiflestic life of Lord and Lady Marlington was far 
from happy, raiiiful scenes often occurred. Lady 
^Gertrude refused to live at home, and her mother 
for eons.olatimi to her spiritual adviser, wlio preached 
a depressing doctrine in. an ugly church at West 
Jhompton, an<l wh<;^had received the living from the 
late Bishop, her ffither. * • 

* “ ^lartln,” sjgd IKghtonr “T want to Ikhtow £1,000.” 

n “I opjy I it to Jeiid,y sftid I, “ but wliy dotf t 
•you go to y wr father ^ 

‘*Not^again,*thanK yoiL can’t ask my mother, who’s 
sort of ^xcommuniosCtea in^ . Wliat she has goes to 
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Timbuctoo ■with the missionaries.. I’lrf stoney broke, 
and^f I can’t get some ‘ ouff,’ I shall he in' a prettj' 
tight fix ! Dammit ! I lost a couple o’ hundred quid at 
Sandown last meeting, and that’s only an item.” 

Lady Gertrude had a fortune of her* o'wn, inherited 
from the Bishop, her grandfather, who had barrelled 
both with his son-in-law, and with his daughter, and 
taken the usual i)ost-mortem revenge. She was said 
to be twenty-nine years of age,’ and lived by herself in 
South Kensington. Her mother and she rarefy met 
because of her daughter’s agnostic views; with ‘her 
father she was not on speaking terms. Lady Gertrude 
had taken it on herself to ask him sternly whether 
there was any truth in the reports concerning himself 
and a young lady who stood in the front row of the 
dancers at the Universe, where she marked time ■mth 
some uncertainty, covered with diamonds, which her 
modest salary of £1 a week would hardly have pur- 
chased, if she had studied the strictest economy, which 
she cRd not, for she also owned a smart brougham which 
conveyed her every night to her homo in the North- 
Western district of London. But Lady Gertrude’s^ 
interference only provoked an explosion of wrath. “ It’s 
bad enough to bo preached at by my wife,” said*the 
peer, “ but I’ll not stand it from my daughter. Why 
don’jb you get married? But men don’t marry shrews. 
They are not such fools ! Your mother’s, a paragon of' 
virtue, and you’re a shrew and frighten all the men 
away.” 

Righton is my authority for this ^tory. 

“They went it hammer and tongs,” he said, “and 
the shindy ended in (^rtnide’s leaving Eaton Square 
with her baggage and her maid for ^ west-%n(f hotel.’' 

The Earl never ask^ her to retutn, apd as the free* * 
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dom of action sijitcdhcr better thiiii the unhappy house- 
)itf)ld in Eat6n Square, or Uighton Hall, she took a h|?uso 
for herself, and boldly running up the flag of indei)end- 
ence, sailed under her own colours. 

“Ask Lady Gertrude for the money,” said I. 

“Gertrude’s liberal enough when it suits her book. I 
don’t suit it, yer sec, Martin. She’s taken up willi a lot of 
Johnnies who preach socialism, or some such rot, at the 
east-end. Hut let’s go over and sec her. Vou’ve been 
writing some pf your humbug to her and mashing her ; 
I bejieve you’re a convert. Suppose you come, too, and 
back me up.” 

This was a chance not to be neglected. I felt I was 
cut out for a diplonnitist, and left my chambers with 
Righton with so soothing a feeling of comphu'eney that 
my*iuterview with iny father was ahuosit forgotten. 



CHAPTER X. 


Lady Gertrude took conaiddrable intereg^ iji me be- 
cause she thought she had converted me to heV own 
peculiar form of agnosticism. I cannot remember how 
it differed from other systems of unbelief, but when 
she first explained them, — differentiated them, was her 
phrase,—! think I appreciated the niceties. Some time 
before, seeing an article in “The Trumpet” bearing 
her name, I tocfic the liberty of wilting to her to tell her 
how much I had been impressed by it, and requested 
her to explam certain points in her argument of an 
abstruse nature. p 

“You must not imagine,” I wrote in conclusion, 
“that lam entirely ^iven over to frivolous pursuits. 
It is not so. I have been brought up unfortunately in 
a circle which despises philosophy and culture, and 
even when I was at college I fell into a set that placed 
no value on intellectual progress, and who^e ideas were 
entirely narrow and conventional, lily creed no longer 
satisfies me. I have become like a ship witlfDut a’ 
rudder, and ignorance is seated at the helm.” . 

My letter was a dignified request to Lady Gertrude 
to put her cultured hand on the tillbi^of my intellectual 
Tliree Decker and steer it straight. On the lookout • 
for disciples she readUy accepted n\e, and I became a 
convert to her theological and sociaUviews,*an^ was a* 
most constant and earnest attmidamt of W “Thurs- 

ftO * 
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days.” On tliAe solemn clays a number of us usckI to 
aSsemble in h*r tlra\vinff-iT»om for the purpose of Ifold- 
ing elevated converse* on all manner of imiiortant sub- 
jects, and for tlie exchange of ideas. 

To look at, A.'c were, in the words of Kighton, “ a 
scratch lot,” but from top to too wo wsjro determined 
to be original. The object of tuir cult was the non- 
existent. In poetry wo looked to it and awailed the 
bard of tho«future. All* existing methods of painting 
displecased us, from j\Ir. Frith to Air. Whistler, althougli 
we preferred the latter. We knew all eontem[K)rary 
art was wrong and desired something diirerent. Wo 
had one ai’tist amongst \is who was simply wailing for 
inspiration to show us what form it must take. Ihit 
how^ hopeful wo were! “How noble a thing it is,” 
said T.ady Gertiaido to me, “‘to hwik info the secsls of 
tiinc ’ ih anticipation of tlie po(ontiaiiti(>s, beautiful and 
grand, they hide in their cells.” “ It is,” I said, “the 
ope thought that renders the vulgar ]>r(‘sent cmdurable.” 

This side of iny character has not be»*n revealdtl to 
you yet. My last remark to l.adjp(;ertrudo will make 
it clear.. This “high-souled ” sort, of (fxisUmco Avas of 
course eminently fatiguing, but I was patient enough 
to Iwe it once a week. My ]iatienc.e, iny inteHigcsice, 

^ my respectful attention, t(*gether with my youth and 
good looks,*had nuule me one of the leading s|>y'itH 
kmong*the liU.lc throng of “hangers-on” who hr>{sid 
it would pay to Avorsliip ^hc non-existent with Lady 
Gertrude as IliglilMestess. Tips is Avhy llightou had 
sought me ns an al^y? • 

. “ I’ve»an idea you can g<^ round my sister,” said he, 
as we got out of tjje hansom before her d(Kir. “ Vou 
can *sit*lil& a iiphinx at her awful * Thursdays,’ 
iuDOOgst her Iqpg mir and crack-brained cyew.” 
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“ My dear Righton,” I exclaimed, “ ^ou ought to be 
proud of your* sister ; she is tl\^ most cultured aftd 
delightful woman I have ever met.” 

“ Git along,” said he, grinning, “ or I split about your 
little tea parties at the Temple.” 

We were shown into the drawing-room, fiung with 
dark tapestry, and ornamented with Japanese hanging 
pictures. On an easel was an ill-drawn pastel portrait 
of Lady Gertrude, her wistful ana3mic fao# gazing be- 
tween two wings of dame. Beneath was written “We 
are but symbols.” It was the work of the artist I 
have referred to. Wo all admired it for its mystery. 
Righton was examining it when Lady Gertrude entered. 

“ My aunt, Gertie ! ” he exclaimed. “ What a rummy 
portrait ! What’s your head burning for ? ” 

“ lily dear Righton ! ” I interposed. “ The painting 
is by a young and eminent artist, and is allegorical. 
The wings of fire represent the flight of ideas throligh 
the universe. I consider it the most original portrait 
I h&ve ever seen. If you want a vulgar likeness you 
must go to photography. A great painter reflects the 
soul that burns Avithin.” , 

Righton always put his foot in it. When one ha* 
come to ask a favour such an indisci'etion is unpardon- 
able. 

V I dessay it’s all right when you get rtiore used to 
it,” he said, with an evident desire to mollify hIS sisteir. 

“ It is a work,” said she^ coldly, “ one would hardly 
expect you to adniiroj’ 

, We sat down and looked at ^.a^h other in silence. 
Lady Gertrude is one of those ladies who raaka it a 
point never to speak fior speaking’ $ake. Theoretically 
her plan is excellent, but practically it doe^ not en- 
courage conversation. It depressed Righton, who 
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fidgeted on hie seat, under her ptile, icy blue eye. 
When he cou^ hear^it no longer, he said : 

“ I say, Martin, tell my sister what we liavo come 
about.” 

The Lady Gertrude’s eyes tui'ncd to me, and I think 
there waS the shddow of a wai'iner glimmer beneath 
the chill blue of her glance. 

My task was not an easy one, for both had to l)o pro- 
pitiated. ^was embarnissed, but less than 1 ap|)cared. 
Under* some circurnsLances an exhibition of not un- 
graoefiil embarrassment is becoming. 

“ I think,” I said, after a moment’s pause, turning to 
liighton, “ that I could si)cak with greater freedom if 
I were alone with Lady Gertrude.” 

“To bo sure you could,” exclaimed Itighton. “If 
you*don’t mind, Gertie, I’ll cut into the dining-room 
whilst 5 'ou talk me over. I’m afraid you’ll ilnd me 
aii^wful bore.* 

^ Then I commenced to explain niy commission. “ I 
have promised your brother to speak to you on a mat- 
ter of business, I^ady (iertrude. •We were friends at 
school, friends at college, and have been intimate ever 
since, ^.ike yourself, I deplore the kind of society that 
Lor4 liighton appears to find congtmial. lint under 
such influence as yours he might readily become lilted 
for the high duties cxi)epteil from a man of his station. 
¥ou luv'c an opportunity of hel])ing hinn T^ord liighton 
is in n^d of £1,000-. He has lost money at races 
an^ I am afraid at oiirds. ’Naturally he turned to his 
father for necessary aid. The Karl refused point- 
blank. aNowhe has FC([uesie<l me to a.Hcertain whether 
you could lend him the money. • 

• “ He tvottld neyer pay* me,’^ said Lady Gertrude. 

“ That coiftmgeii?:y llhs occuil'ed to inc^ lie must 
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give you a mortgage of some kind and pay you a biir 
interest.” . • 

“ If I could be assured of repayment at six months’ 
notice I should have no objection to lend him £1,000.” 

“What interest would you expect?!’ 

“ Ten per cent.” 

“ If you would let me act for you in this matter, 
Lady Gertrude, I think I could be of some use, both to 
you and your brother, and prevent him going to the 
Jews.” He would have found it almost as cheap. 

“ T could he spared all risks of loss by the necessary 
legal instruments, I suppose, Mr. Bailey-Martin?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Ten iier cent, isn’t much to ask.” 

What an eye for a bargain the lady had ! 

This side of her character was new to me aitd in- 
creased my respect. > 

“ITnder the circumstances, I do not think, LaUy 
Gertrude, you could ask more.” 

‘^Perhaps not. Although I believe on such occasions 
some people do. B.ut I will trust .implicitly to you in 
this case, Mr. Bailey-Martin. You shall act for me and 
see the necessary documents are prepared! When , 
they are ready for Lord Righton’s signature, I, shall 
have plcasui'c in handing him a cheque for the 
amount.” , . * 

“ I imderstand your motive, Lady Gertrude^! I said, 
“and it is worthy of you. You wish to sgare your 
brother’s feelings by robbing this act of generosity of 
all appearance of favour. I will acquaint Lord Righton 
of your intention.” , _ 

“ Birt please make him understand that I decline to 
discuss the arrangement with hum It wouid he un- 
becoming.” 
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«0( course, •©! Course, Lady Gcrtnule; 1 appn^*iato 
the delicacy yourieelings.” 

I went to the dining-room, wliero Iligliton was seated 
on the toble, swinging his short legs. 

“Well?” said he. 

“It’s ^ right* Lady Gertrude will leiui you tlio 

money.” 

“The devil she will ! ” he said in surprise. “ Uul on 
what termai?’ 

« At’ten pcr’cent. and a niorlg:»go on your estate.” 

« Tliat’s more like her,” he n'plied, grinning. “ Slie’s 
nearly as bad as the Jews. But it will keep llie 
money in the family at all (events. I wonder where she 
learnt the tricks of the trade. I'pon my word, .Martin, 

I believe you’ve been coaching her.” 

“On tlic contrary, I simply suggested sIjo slionld 
make tlic advance you re<purod. Lady (Jertrinlo was 
responsible for the details. They do enslit t«) her 
bysinc.ss capacity, I think.” , 

“Yes, that’s a sort of thing you would adinir<‘, 
Martin,” said he. “ Well, I’ll accept her sisterly ac- 
commoclation, and blow t he ex pcaise ! ” 

, « Then I will tell her so. From imdivcs of delicacy 

she does not w'ish to speak to you of this matter.” 

“ Very gent*eel of her to b<; sure. I*ut right you arc, 
Jtortin, only get me the • oulf ’ as soon as imssihle.’^ 

* The!# we went to the drawiJig-room, wh(;re Lady 
Gertrud<ygave us tea, and afterwards departed to the 
CelibateQub,whererdined sumptuously with Highton. 

When I went back ^ate that night t3 tho Temple, i 
felt eatisfied with my day’s Vork. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Thk little stroke of business'in which, iti^illbeseen, 

I was of some service to Lady Gertrude, helpted me 
still more to win her confidence, and I was frequently 
at her house. I perfectly understood her character. 
A singular mixture of shrewdness and eccentricity, 
the enthusiasm she devoted to her fads Avas not in 
harmony with her financial common-sense. The people 
who crowded about her so eagerly on her “Thursd^s,” 
wending their Avay to those serious gatherings in all 
weathers from remote corners of the* metropolisf In 
belated ’buses, from Brixton, from Hampstead, and 
froifi obscure regions beyond the radius, touched her 
only at one point of (sympathy. In her worship of the 
non-existent, she and they were of one accord. But I 
alone of all her personal friends understood her practical 
side that prevented her riding her hobbies to clpath. 
However great Lady Gertrude’s zeal might be, it was 
rarely so excessive as to induce her to waste her money: * 
Soon I grcAV the favourite at her court, ^and the other 
frequenters of her drawing-room were jealpus. An 
earnest student of human nature, this exhibition 
lunused me, and perhaps flattered me a little. . 

For several weeks I kept away from Surbitqp on the 
plea that work detained me in Londoif. I had told my 
mother of coui'se how I had become Lady Qertoadeta 
confldentiaji adviser, and shh fidly aj^reciated the 
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importance of thatT* office, and let our friends int(\ the 
sScret. “ Wh.at a fine thing it would be,” she said to 
me in one of her letters, if you could only heal the 
breach in this unhappy, but noble family. It is your 
duty as a Christian, and would certainly bo to your 
credit as ft lawyer!” My mother’s notions of a barris- 
ter’s duties, you see, were vague. Her letters, however, 
showed me she had not heard anything about Edith 
Lyall. Myafather had field his tongue to her at all 
events bn this«ubject. He disliked a fuss, for when 
my mother was “ upset ” by any intelligence she chose 
to consider disagreeable, the whole house always felt 
the shock. 

I had not seen Edith since the unfortunate day re- 
ferred to by my father. She had written to me twice, in 
the terms a young lady employs to the man she expects 
to many, and her letters made me uneasy. Had I 
gohO too far, dangerously far, I mean ? I was convinced 
sl^ had not any evidence on which to establish a breach 
of promise of marriage. Besides, even if I had been 
fool enough to make a definite pibposal in writing, I 
knew sh^ would not have used it. “Why don’t you 
write to me ?” she asked in her letter. “ Rather, why 
don’t you come and see me. The secrecy in Avhich you 
wish our engdTgcment kept often places mo in a diffi- 
cult position.*’ This point-blank announcement of tlie 
exaggerated view she held of the indefinite, though 
amatory, relations between u^ made me anxious. Weak 
men^all into a trap like this. I i^called the case of an 
old friend of mine wljo'was lugged intd a marriage by • 
ttie br|sk«generalship of the*young lady he was cour^ 
ing for the fun of* thp thing. . It was* at a dance at her 
fafherle hdhs^ and my friend liad (aken the girl on to 
thie baloony to g^ on the moon. I do not Imow what 
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trai\^pired, but to his intense sur^snscf his companioni 
ran into the drawing-room with ^rs,— xtoars of joy,*! 
suppose — ^in her eyes and announced to her &ther, her 
mother, and her brothers, that my poor fiiend, who is 
wealthy, had proposed to her and that She hsd accepted 
him. 

Before you could say Jack Robinson,” said he, sadly, 
“the whole family followed by their friends came on to 
the balcony to Avish me joy.” 

Poor fellow ! he could offer no resistance and married 
the lady. * 

Recalling this unfortunate case, it occurred to me that 
if Edith Lyall were to tell all her friends she were en- 
gaged to me, my position would be very awkward. It 
was time to come to an understanding. I was a little 
frightened of meeting Florence. You can never ‘trust 
a woman to hold her tongue, and how could d not be 
sure Edith had not confided in her ? ' If I could bidy 
arrange to divert the family attention from my affaijp, 
I thought I might make the best possible bargain with 
Edith and start afresh. Then it occurfed to me if 
Righton would visit us, my own little plans plight be 
hidden beneath the smoke and confusion of the hour. 
Besides this, he admired Florence. He had mst her 
with my mother once or twice in town, ahd had insisted 
on accompanying them to the dressmaker’s. I luaf 
taken care to inform him that my father intended to 
give her £30,000 as a marriage portion. “ Thirty* thou- 
sand pounds,” said Righton, “istiot to be sneezed at.” 
As a matter of 'fact 1 had never Eej^rd my father refer to 
his intentions on this msCtter at all, but I woo ld ask 
you, is a girl wor^ off bepause shp Has the reputation 
of a handsome dow^ ? ^fleot fat a idbnftnt.* Sftp* 
poaa Edith possessed even such modQiate pretendiqoa 
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.to wealth, let As say, as £1200 a year, the efforts I was 
A>out to jnalie to escape from an engagement would 
have had a perfectly opposite direction, and I should 
not have been compelled to smother my affections 
beneath the weight of duty. But he who takes passion 
for his guide follows a mad leader. A cold feeling crept 
into my heart when my resolution was formed. Ileason 
said, “ Percival ! you must break with Edith,” and 
however painful and heart-rending the rupture, I knew 
the voice must be obeyed. 

. Bighton had put me up for the Celibate Club, and 
we generally met there. You can always recognize 
t.bia aristocratic establishment by the rows of smooth- 
faced boys at the windows. Members of less renowned 
insi^tutions declare there is a nursery upstairs for the 
younger members to play. They all seemed terribly 
young* compared to me, although not a few of them 
were my seniors. Perhaps it was because I never 
acted without an object, and they never acted with 
one, that this singular distinction between the other 
“ Celibates * and myself made itsblf felt. 

Sinca the loan from his sister Kighton had become a 
little more thoughtful. “ There’s nothing like looking 
to the main chance ” was a phrase then frequently in 
his mouth, lie accepted my invitation without reluc- 
tance. I v^ote home immediately to my father. vThe 
’tone (ff his letter showed I was forgiven. Kighton’s 
visit was accepted as a peace offering ; I had done some- 
thing to raise the.fdmily prestige. This compensated 
.for the scandal m3t llirtatipn with Edith Lyall had ex- 
• cited. 

I went down to Surbiton om the day before Lord 
J^htoix^s i^it, my father havipg proposed I , should 
' drive our guest dotm froip London. He .had .asomef 
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what exaggerated idea of the honour sifting behind his 
horses gave. ' • • 

I went down before lunch. My mother, I remem- 
ber, expressed some disapproval at my appearance, and 
hoped I had not been studying too much. I said the 
atmosphere of the Law Courts was trying, and asked 
where Florence was. 

“ I believe she has gone to see Edith Lyall,” she said. 

“ That girl never comes here now. I retJly believe 
your father must have said something* to offend her. 
She is very touchy. Do you know, Percival, I 'once 
thought she had o. penchant for you.” 

“ How absurd ! Hut how is Florence ? ” 

“ Well, Percival, do you know I am not quite satis- 
fied about her. I think there is something on. her 
mind. I think it’s that Mr. Lambert you brought here. 
He has called frequently and she has often m*et hii yi. 
In fact people have been talking about them.” 

This was very bad news. Florence had alwa3is 
turned up her hose at the local youths with their strong 
City fiavour. * 

I had never contemplated an entanglement* of this 
kind. 

“ What have they been sa3dng ? ” I inquired. 

“ She was indiscreet enough at the last subscription « 
dance to give Mr. Lambert eight dances.* It was so 
conspicuous that it was naturally remarked? You 
know what a place this is for scandal ! ” 

“Lambert hasn’t a penny,” sai^I. 

. “ Florence is very peculiar gi/l,’/ replied my mother. 
“Let us hope there is notliing in it.” ,, “ • • 

“ Has my father fieard anything ef this ? ” ^ ^ 

“No, and I have yaid nothjng about Jit. It Would 
make him so angry.” 
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“Well,” sai(fl, ‘•it must be put a stop to; Lambert 
is probably c«aly flirting with her.” 

But my mother would not allow this. She con- 
sidered it the most natural thing in tho world that all 
the yomig men sjiould be in love with her daughter, 
although she did not exactly say so. 

“ Florence,” she said, “ is much what I was at her 
age, only a little lighter and more frivolous.” But she 
agreed with me that the matter had better go no far- 
ther. • 

“ If I talk about it to her,” she said, “ she will be in- 
clined to exaggerate the importance of it. I think, 
Percival, you might somid her. Be half hi fun, you 
know. Don’t treat the matter seriously.” 

Spoil my sister came in. She looked prettier than 
ever, but perhaps a little graver. She had not been 
ten mlhutes m the room before her manner showed 
me either that lidith had taken her into her confldenco 
®r that she had found me out through her own shrewd- 
ness. This made me uncomfortable, but I deteriflined 
to ignore it. It is stiunge how*popular this ostrich- 
like policy is even ivith the cleverest of us. 

I commenced to talk about trifles but she answered 
in monosyllables. Women have this way of showing 
man he is in disgrace, and I always find it peculiarly 
irritating. * It put my back up and gave me courage to 
’carry the warfare into her o\vn camp. 

“ I hear you and Bob had been to these subscription 
dances,” said I. “ How have tlyjy gone off ? ” 

“Very well,” said^he. 

“ Any of the psual quarfelling about admission? ” 

“Not this time.t The CpmmiJ;tdb decided to ‘behave 
. with perfect; good-tpreedjng ’ and to admit everyone who 
applied for a ticket.” 
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: *^Lanibert was there, I hear,” I said. 

« Ves.” ’ 

^ You danced with him eight times.” 

. “ Yes, or nine.” 

. “ That was very foolish of you. Of dburse you made 
the people talk.” * ** 

“ I daresay.” 

“ Lambert hasn’t a i)enny. It won’t do, Florence.” 
May I ask on what terms you are with my friend, 
Edith Lyall,” she retorted, fixing her eyes on me. 

I had expected something of this sort, but was not 
prepared with an answer. 

“ There is nothing to tell you; my father asked me 
the same question. I told him, as I tell you, there is 
nothing between us beyond a trifling flirtation |ihat 
signifies nothing.” 

“Nothing to you, perhaps, but everything to her.” 

“ Wlrat has Miss Lyall said ? ” 

“ She has not mentioned your name to me.” 

“ Then how did you hear of this ? ” 

“Through papa. Tie said I was not to encourage 
Edith to come here because of you.” ^ 

“ Neither he nor you need be under any anxiety on 
my account. 1 have no intention of asking Miss Lyall 
to marry me.” 

“Humour says you have done that already.” 

“Then rumour lies, as it generally does.” 

“ One thing is clear to mf, Percival. You have de- 
ceived Edith and madq her care for you. I know her, 
apd I know you.- I am ashamed Vif my brother.” 

Tears of anger were gathering in her eyes- as. she . 
hastily left the roomn Thi^ little family pained 
me greatly. Florence was terribly, in earned ThiS 
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matter, I felt, must 1 m left no longer in suspense. I 
^ided to see Edith directly after lunch. 

Lunch when it came was a silent meal. 

Florence scarcely opened her mouth. She is one of 
those people whose mental equilibrium is upset by a 
quarrel *She hdil convinced herself I had behaved 
abominably. My mother probably believed her man* 
ner was due to what I had said about Lambert, and 
refrained ^om remarking the barrier that my sister 
insistejd in erecting between us. 

Florence went to her room when lunch was over, and 
my mother at once asked mo what had occurred. 

“I can see,” she said, “ you have offended her.” 

« I merely gave her a ^t not to make herself too 
conspicuous. with Lambert. It made her angry, but 
Tm* sure she’ll take it. After all, Florence is not the 
sort ofrgirl to throw herself away.” 

* I should think not indeed!” replied my mother. 
“ No, Percival. There is no foolish sentiment on either 
side in our family. No one dislikes worldliness more 
than myself, but it is quite right that people should 
know their value and ‘ those who many in haste repent 
at leisure.’ That is what I say.” 

A^ood many other people had said the same thing 
before, but my mother evidently considered she had a 
proprietary right to th^ phrase. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The deuce was in it. How was I to tell this girl she 
bad made a mistake. Those who have read these pages 
are aware that no really serious love-making, so far 
as I am concerned, had taken place between us. But 
it is hard to tell an affectionate and amiable girl, espe- 
cially when she is pretty— that she has misconstrued 
the nature of your— what shall I say— adlnirfition ? ‘df 
this peculiar delicacy, this unaffected sympathy for thj 
feelings of others, I have, as you must have seen, more 
than my share. But, alas ! there are some men who 
are precluded from marrying dowerless daughters by 
the stem exigencies of nineteenth-century civilization. 
Would it not have been cruel for a young man o£ my 
uncertain prospects to have married Edith? What 
had I to offer her ? Such a nvirriage wouid have es- 
tranged my father from me, and probably driven him* 
to cut off my allowance. To give the reins to one’s 
affections is sometimes to be guilty of selfishness, and 
selfishness is a fault wWh to my mind admits of no 
pkUiation. Self-denial is a great quality. Meoi whose 
actions are guided by a due sense ot honour and good 
sense, have often to exercise ft. Now.the tiibe Ukd oomd 
for me todo not what Vas plea^t but wjmt was right. 

108 ’ 
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Bebating this, I had walked — by the longest way 
-S-to Box Tree. Road> 

It was early in ]3ecember. The fog had frozen to 
the boughs of the tfees, and the branches, that stood 
out against the opaque atmosphere of the waning 
wintry dfty, appeared to have covered themselves with 
some strange arctic foliage. The hungry birds flutter- 
ing through the frozen boughs shook down tiny showers 
of frosty 3Pwne. All thihgs were muflled by the mist 
that rose from the river, and deadened the reports of 
the frequent fog-signals that heralded the approach of 
the down trains. For a moment I stood on the steps, 
bracing up my nerves for the interview. The flickering 
light of a dancing Are lit up the window in pleasing 
contrast to the gloom of the dreary day without. I 
cannot tell how it is with other men, but with me 
anxiety acts as a peculiar mental stimulus, increasing 
th% cleames3*of vision, and giving a strange earnest- 
ness and intensity to all the ordinary phenomena of 
prosaic life, converting its prose into poetry, flow 
well I can remember those terrible bi-annual visits to 
the dentist with my mother ! How cheerful and happy 
all the world, outside my frightened self, appeared as 
we drove thither, so much too fast! with nothing to 
buoy me up dave the promised ten shillings from papa 
if I abandofled myself obediently to the horrible c^ir t 
1 muslenow submit to a worse operation than ever as a 
lad 1 endured at the ste^n hands of the inexorable 
tooth-drawer, and, besides bearjng my own share of 
pain, must inflict suffering on a gentle and confldin^ 

• girl. It is, I say, no wonder I hesitated on the thresh- 
old and I am hot,ashamed of^iy weakness. But I 
tafig th^bell at la«( and asked to see Miss Lyall. The 
servant smil^ I thought, and in her smile conveyed a 
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n>fla.nln £>3 m th«' smile of commoc. people somel^eB 
^11? It seemed to say, “ he has come at last to propo&e 
to Miss Edith.” *’ * . . 

Now I was in the room with the dancing lire. The 
m(dd lit the gas and departed. Editii was upstairs 
with her mother. Then J heard her'footsteiT descend* 
ing the stair. She entered, happy and radiant, and 
hurried across the room as I stood on the hearthrug. 
The expression on my face, I suppose, told l}or my visit 
had a painful object, for the look of expectancy’in her 
eyes died away. I kissed her cheek for the last time. 

^ “Why! what bad news have you. brought ? ” she 
asked. 

Words are capricious servants, often desertii^; ns 
when we are in sore need of their best services. 

“ I have something hard to say,” I began, “ and only 
my strong sense of what is fair to you to give me 
courage to say it.” * • 

My own words were now beginning to help me on. , 
“ Edith,” I went on after a pause, “ wo have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. I have been very happy 
there, but like Adam and Eve, we have been driven out 
by an angel, or rather a demon — ^necessity — mean.” . 

I paused to observe the effect ; a little undercurrent 
of complacency at the neatness of parallel was dimly 
discernible to my mind. • 

can’t understand you,” she said. 

This I felt was hard, after I had put the matter so 
delicately. ^ • , , 

“I am actingirfor your good,«£^th; the .time kas 

dbme when, when ” • 

“Do you mean when our enga£^ent must .be 
broken off?” * * . ^ 

“My dear, child,” I*sald, perroiviiig. t^e necessity of 
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pltdn speakings <*the relatiions between us were never 
ifiite on that solemn footing. We were never engflged. 
We hitve been great’friends, and believe mo, I still en- 
tertain the warmest affection for you, but it is not fair 
to you. You must marry a rich man,— although when 
I look aff you, upon my word, I don’t know one good 
enough for you, — and I must maiTy a woman of posi- 
tion.” 

But shoNtemained sildht, still. 

Bift don’trfret, ray dear child. Pretty little stories 
like^yours and mine frequently end this way. Come, 
let us part friends and remain only friends.” 

I thought I knew Edith Lyall, but wsvs mistaken. 

Her face was white and her lips close set, when at 
last with an effort she answered me. 

“Mr. Bailey-Martin,” she said, in a hard voice, “you 
are mean, false, and deceitful. You have lied to me 
evftry moment I have passed in your company, and I 
ghall never be able to forgive myself for what has 
passed between us. May I never see you agahi » my 
last request.” • 

She pmg the bell loudly. I heard the servant ap- 
proaching to let me out. What use to stay? Later, 
no doubt, she would recognise •the injustice of her 
words. After all, her disappointment was natural. I 
left the rodm without another look at her passionate 
*&ce, and in a moment more was out in the foggy air 
with a pang of regret in my heart, but the conscious- 
ness of having donerwhat was right as a compensation. 

Ah ! but my flirtation was very pleasant while it 
. lasted.* Here the (kyllic chapter of my life ends. 



CHAPTER Xra. 


Tms little business with Edith being; over, I felt I 
could once more face my father and Florence without 
the faintest feeling of trepidation. If I were asked to 
advise a young man just entering on the threshold of 
life, I would tell him that if he could not entirely avoid 
compromising relations with all handsome and penni* 
less girls, always to leave behind him an honourable 
door of escaping from the obligations that woiuen are 
so ready to imagine as existing. Suppose, for instance, 
I had written to Edith a letter that could have been 
construed into a promise of marriage, I should nol 
have been able to break with her nearly so easily. 
Even when a woman does not put these mischievous 
testimonies of youthful rashness into “the hands of” 
her solicitor, she can show them, and very often ^does 
show them, to her friends, and our credulous youth is 
compelled to pay costs before the court of local opinion 
in the form of a damaged reputation. In thes| ques-^ 
tions of social ethics men have one code, women 
another, and if the conduct'of the former were inves- 
tigated by the stjindarH of the latter, even Sir Galahad 
Tfould scarcely pass mustcT) if tHey knew qjiite all 
about him, whilst Sir Lancelot’s deficiencies would pre- 
vent the middle-classeb frofu giving him •their vptes 
for a seat on the London School Bbard. * Fortunately 
110 • 
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'Women never ( 1(9 know all about us, nor is it intended 
tbAt they should. I am speaking, of course, of “ gbod 
women” who Relieve* in an enduring affection as the 
solace of a life-time, who love sentiment and consider 
all marriages based on other gromids than those of 
personal attachm^t offences against their own im- 
peccable code of impracticable morality. Take my sis- 
ter Florence, for instance, as an example. With all her 
'wit and in^pigence she* held these irrcational notions 
on the ^relation of the sexes, and I confess I felt more 
pained than surprised at her unsisterly conduct to- 
wards a brother who had always looked to her making 
a brilliant match for her own advantage and the family 
honour. She refused to come into the billiard-room 
after dinner at my request, and carefully avoided ad- 
di’essing her conversation to me at dinner. 

I se« you’ve said something to put Florence’s back 
up’,’* said Bob, When we were smoking over the billiard- 
room fire, “what is it?” 

“ I merely objected to her ‘ carrying on ’ so foolishly 
with that fellow Lambert, and l.must say. Bob, you 
ought not to have let them get so thick at those con- 
founded dances where they’ve been meeting.” 

“ I ^id try, but she wouldn’t listen to me. Told me 
to mind my own business. You know what a devil of 
'a spirit she’s got! She’s awfully gone on Lambert, and 
so is h%on her. I’m afraid it’s a case.” 

This x^s a pleasant piece of news. 

“,How phlegmatic you arV’ I exclaimed, indignantly. 
“You should have pu^a ‘stopper’ on it at once.” 

Now Bob prides fiimself* on his man-of-the- worldly 
knowledge. , 

•“But stopper ’jon it, indeed!* I’ll leave that to you. 
I tried my be^ an(i^ sh(A:t of tellihg the gc>v’nor, there 
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yns no course to take. She snubbed me as, you bet’ 
youir boots, she’ll snub you again, if you try it Au 
She knows very well he’s in eaniest, and as to his not 
having the ‘chips’ she’s not one of the sort to be a 
stickler for them. No, *Pur,’ I know Florence, and' 
she’s best let alone.” * 

“Let alone indeed 1 You’re talking nonsense; and 
look here, I should be obliged if you would address me 
by my full name, instead of tifeating me only to a frag-' 
ment of it. Percival’s my name.” « 

My brother’s stolid indiffCTenceover a matter of "such ' 
importance to the family was very galling, or I should 
not perhaps have taken offence at his habit of curtail- 
ing my name of its two syllables, although his continu- 
ance in it, in spite of several strong hints, had for long 
annoyed me. 

“All right,” he said, crossly, “but if I call you Per- 
cival, I shall expect you to call me Roliert. But Ps'ee 
what it is, you’re in a bate because you think yo^ 
swell pal, Righton, may propose to Florence. I know 
he’s ‘mashed’ on her. But don’t you fancy she’ll 
accept him. Florence ain’t like you, nor yet, like the 
guv’nor an’ me. It doesn’t follow she wants Righton' 
for a husband, just because we fancy him as a brother- 
in-law. I spoke to her about it, and she‘ roared at the 
idea.” 

“ Only after she met Lambert.” •' 

“Yes. But even if she had never met him, I don’t 
believe she would have married Righton. He ain^t a 
bad little chap, but he’s not muck to look at, and hasn’t 
the brains of a snipe. Lueky for him he’s a«lord. I 
only wish it could be, brought abmit, but it’s too lat® 
now.’? ^ . * *. ' * 

^This con'yetsation still more'increase^ my uneasiness 
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about. Flcnrenca^ and I would have expostulated with 
ter once more that evening had I not felt the oecHsion 
to be, unprppitious. * Yet, if Righton could be induced 
to propose, the matter might be settled comfortably. 
I knew lie admired her more than any girl of his 
acquamtance, bu2 he was now a little friglitcned of 
her. In his way he rcsiiccted her. iMoreover, tlie 
£30,000 which I had taken it on myself to give her 
as a mari;i§ge portion was better tlian no dowry at 
all, • 

I drove up to London *on tbo next day, and found 
Righton in low spirits from late hi iirs and dissipation. 
Since my acquaintance with Lady Gertrude bad grown 
into friendship, I had assumed a more serious air 
towards him. The attitude I adopted was not., I flatter* 
myself, imbecoming. It was that of a man who has 
sown his ivild oats and is looking on life as a serious 
thing, in which for success and Inqipiiicss something 
else than flqipaucy and the slang tone of the pink 
porting papers is needful. 

I found Righton at bis chambevs in l*iccadilly, half- 
dressed. 

The <fay was cold and slightly foggy, and Righton’s 
eyelids Avere red and heavy, and his face yclloiver than 
..usual from a disordered digestion. I cxpostidated 
' with him, xieinting out how ho ivas spoiling his hcsilth 
and sqgiandering the chances birth and talents gave 
him by the life ho was leading. 

“You ai’e intended for ’better things,” I said, con- 
yinced he Avould beligve me. “Resides, these cheap 
eitcltemgnts in the society of ballet-dancers and gani- 
blers are unworthy of you.” • 

.• « They are,” he, replied,* dismally, “ and upset me 
awfiy. I flnO. 1 can’t di'ink chafhpagne and eat pdU 
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de/de gras and lobster mayonnaise* at four o’clock in 
the morning mthout looking, and what’^ worse, feef- 
ing as chippy as a boiled owl.* Just look at my 
tongue.” 

I did. It was like a piece of flannel tyith a layer of 
soap on it. I sympathised with him on itS posses- 
sion. 

“No man can stand this forever,” he said, tying his 
necktie with feeble fingers. “On my mother’s side we 
ain’t long-lived. I believe my heart’s weak. T feel I 
should like to go to bed for a year and live on brandy 
and soda and clear soup.” 

“ There is only one thmg for you to do,” said I, im- 
pressively. 

* “ What’s that ? ” 

“ Marry. You have had a fling long enough for any 
reasonable man. You know your present life has 
become irksome to you. You have qfiarrelled witli 
your father, can’t get on with your mother, an^ 
don’t understand Lady Gertrude. Marriage, my dear 
Righton, would be your salvation.” 

“I believe you’re right, Martin. It’s hard tp say so 
after a short innings like mine, but this sort of life will 
end in snuffing me out.” 

“ You ought to marry some one brilliant, beautiful 
and, clever, able4o hold her own in any society, and be 
a credit to the title you must soon succeed to.” o 

I wonder if he suspected the girl I had in my mind. 

“ The idea of my marrying isn’t a new one, thougli,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “ Of course,, women rather jump 
al me, peers’ sons not being so plentiful asblackb^mes. 
I don’t Trtin d telling you, Martin, that I do know one 
girl, a clipper too, who, who, — ah, well, wh(f s dnough to 
make a fellqw think seriously about the,business.’* 
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My heart leIPpt, Tor whom could he mean ? 

* “ I am glad*” I sayi, “to hear you say that, Rightoh, 
and I can only hope the lady is all you imagine her to 
be. With your knowledge of the world you are not 
likely to be talml^ in.” 

DelicaSy iirevented me from saying more. Tliere 
are, in the lives of all of us, moments of triumph, not, it 
is true, destined always m the sequence to be realised. 
One was Ih store for me. Suddenly Righton turned 
away from the looking-gljiss at which he had not too 
neafly arranged his scarf and said with some embar- 
rassment, 

“ Martin, we’ve been friends off and on ever since wo 
were at old Bland’s together.” 

“Jliere is no one living,” I interposed with fueling, 
“ whom 1 regard so warmly as yourself.” 

“ I’d'best be open with you,” ho went on,«“ it’s fair- 
est!” 

« “ My dear Righton,” I said, “ you are always the 
soul of candour.” 

“ Well, Martin, to make alongsfory short T’m ‘nutts ’ 
on you* sister. I’m devilish fond of her. She’s such 
‘ snap,’ and as pretty as they make ’em.” 

He looked at me evidently expecting me to say some- 
thing, but my delight was like Pan’s pipe, “ blinding 
sweet,”, and* for a moment closed my M^rs. 

dear Righton,” I exclaimed at last, “you 
delight we beyond words. . But what can I say ? ” 

“ Say ! why, tell me if you think she’ll have me. 
Generally I should, Imve no doubt. But your sister’iS 
•di&’rentr to the rest of them and never takes a chap 
seriously.” 

* The question wa&a di|6cult onq to answer. If I told 
lUghton she was sure to, accept him I was making 
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Florence needlessly cheap ! If I saidf were risk^ of 

Ids offer being rejected, I might frig^hten hjm out of mail- 
ing it. To stand on the family dignity was the thing, 
TheiiO is nothing so cheap as a dignified attitude. 
Underneath it can be concealed endl^i^ dulnes$, igno* 
ranee and vulgarity. * 

“ You have asked me a question I can’t answer, 
Righton,” I replied. “ I know nothing about the. feel- 
ings Florence may entertain ■Cowards you<fwe are a 
proud and reticent family, and the idea of a match 
between her and you has never entered omr heads. 
Although some good old blood flows in our veins, we 
are not quite of your monde, and the idea of a daughter 
of us marrying into a family into which she would 
b^ received coldly is painful to us. This may ^tave 
occurred to Florence. Strange as it may seem to you 
who are qipoustomed to flattery, your possessidu of a 
title is rather against you in the eye of my people, afad, 
possibly, of Florence too.” , 

“Perhaps so,” he interrupted, “in Florence’s case, 
but I shouldn’t think your gov’nor thought so. The 
idea’s against human nature.” 

“ Ah ! but we Bailey-Martins are strange people ; we 
like a man for what he is. Kow, Righton, your charming 
qualities have endeared you to all of ifs. Florence, 
under an appeaUmce of satirical indifferencse, must feel ' 
some of the pleasure your society brings with it.*’ Your 
chances rest on yourself. Tell her what you feel like 
a man. She must decide for hers6lf. It would notebe 
rjght for us to iilterfere.” *• . 

“ Of course I can do. m^ own courting. Have I a. 
bhance? *rhat’s wMt.I want to knew.” 

“ The best possible one, only I wanted you to undef- 
Btand how the matter really iq.” - -o .. 

‘•V 
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“Well, Fll ftavfl a shot, only don’t let yonr sifiter 
ifliow before \ have spoken to her.” 

If I could have Sepended on Florence, how great 
would have been my triumph I But who can tell what 
a foolish girl wTl^do? 



CHAPTER XIV. 


We were not very talkative during the drive to 
Surbiton. Righton said he would have preferred the 
train because it was warmer, and the slippery road 
rendered the pleasure of driving my father’s horses a 
pastime of a dubious kind. 

It was six o’clock by the time we reached home. 
Florence was not visible, having already gone up*’ to her 
room to dress. After the greetings were over I took 
Righton up to his room, where a great fire of wood and 
coal was burning cheerfully. 

“It’s time to dress,"” I said ; “ there is no one dining 
here to night, thank goodness. In fact there' are no 
people in this place fit to be introduced to you, so 1 
wouldn’t let my mother ask any of the neighbours with 
whom we exchange the periodical suburban dinner , 
- party.” 

“ Quite right, Martin, quite right. But doyoif think 
your sister bolted upstairs to get out of my way? 
Coming down like this gives a fellow a rum feeling, you 
kpow ; makes hifii fancy things.” • 

But I laughed reassuiingly. 

“What nonsense r we were late, hnd Florence only^ 
went upstairs to make a more elaborate toilette in your 

honour. But 1 must be off tp dress.” 

118 
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He caUecl-mt ba^k nervously. 

' Martini You don’t think she suspects anythihg?” 

“ Not a bit^of it.’” 

“ Shall I propose to her to-night, Martin?” 

“I should if^<|vere you; there’s nothing like getting 
the matter settled.” 

“ I think I could do it best after dinner.” 

“ So you shall. I’ll make her challenge you to 
billiards, .“^d will keepihe rest of the family out of the 
way. ‘Keep jip your spirits, Righton, and be the 
dashing, brilliant fellow you always are in the company 
of pretty women.” 

I left him and ran off to my father in great excite- 
ment. lie was grumbling before his looking-glass 
about the bad colour of his shirt. 

“ Hallo, what’s the matter,” said he, “ have you j^t 
a brief at last ? ” 

■ “ It’s about? Florence,” I said, excitedly. “ Florence 
and Ilighton. He has come down here witli the inten- 
*tion of projTOsing to her.” 

My father was a tall, ruddy nvan with a bald head. 
The pallor of his hairless croAvn was in strong contrast 
with the rich colour of his face. Hut my announce- 
ment sent the blood dancing through his veins till the 
crown of his head distinctly glowed for an instant. It 
seemed to make him di;;zy. If you think of it, tlic pros- 
• pect vas a great one for him. You know what his 
beginn^gs were. Now under his roof was a peer’s son, 
about to offer marriage to his daughter. 

“Be calm, my dqfir father, *be calm,” I said, anx- 
iously. , * • • 

He sat down ontthe side of the bed in his shirt-sleeves 
*to vecofer 1iimse\f, and wtien Ihe colour had receded 
from beneafli the^ skift of his head to those regions 
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where in times of peace it was won’fcto feUBiilStf’ I told 
him t)f my recent conversation with Bighton. * 

“Ho thinks,” I said in conclusirfn, “that you intend 
to settle £30,000 on Florence when she marries.” 

“ The deuce he does. Who told hij^'so ? ” 

“ I said so ; put it out as a feeler you know? but you 
could get off with a third of the amount ; all that could 
be arranged. I can manage Righton.” 

“ He Won’t get much out of me whilst I^st,” said 
my father, who was a true man of business. “ But we 
needn’t say anything about that till the marriage is 
arranged. Your sister, ought to be proud.” 

And again the spasm of complacent self-gratulatiou 
shone through the lines of his face and the creases of 
his forehead. 

“ But suppose Florence refuse him,” I said. 

“Refuse him! Goodness gracious me! the thing’s 
impossible. Fancy refusing a Lord! IFs impossibly 
unnatural ! ” ^ 

“ It does appear odd, I allow,” replied I, “ but imless 
we manage her, the thing’s more than likely.” 

My father made no reply, but rumiing to hj^ door 
shouted “mar,” a signal of distress evoking a “coming, 
my dear,” from my mother below. 

^ “ Tell your mar all about it, Percival, for I’m too 
flustered.” • 

‘ I did, and before I had finished my mother was (keep- 
ing with joy and excitement ; and what woman in the 
whole of Surbiton Avith grown-up daughters was thebe' 
who would not have sympathized at these natural 
tears! 

“ My darling child,” she said, “ at last there is some 
one worthy of her. I always felt sh^ was flttM feir 
high position.^ How I hhall miss her! ” . 
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“JBtttj mother, • said I, “she may not accept him.” • 
The prospect effectually dried up my mother’s setiti'^ 
lent. 

“Rubbish and nonsense! accept him, of course she 
dll.” • \ 

‘rfiut yott must tell her she must.” 

“ I shall do nothing of the kind. Florence will know 
rhat her duty is, and I will not interfere. I should 
»nly make 'mischief. Ncrthing puts a girl so against a 
over a^to have him crammed down her throat. Go 
ind dress, Percival, or you will be late.” 

“ Your mother’s right,” said my father. 

On reflection I felt this was true. The matter now 
was left in the hands of Providence and Florence, and 
it would be for them to decide whether she should bo 
Lady Righton. 

■ You will readily understand my anxiety. I had 
beeit plotting and intriguing to bring about a marriage 
with Righton, and when my unselflsh diplomacy for 
the advancement of my family ought to have been 
crowned with success it was depending on the caprice 
of a romantic and inexperienced girl. 

: I fmmd Florence in the drawing-room in front of the 
fire ; she scarcely looked at mo as I entered. 

“ Still in disgrace,” thought I. I could have endured . 
^er displeasttre at any other time with equanimity. 
Now itcras inconvenient. 

. “ Lord Righton not down^yet ? ” I asked cheerfully. 

“ You see he is noy’ she answej:ed. 

■ I did, but it was notjencouraging to be told so.. 

. ‘ 'Been anywhere to-day, Florence?” 

. “I called on the Lyalls.” ^ • 

r •What On barth pould she want there unless to pr/ 
into my affairs^ 
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•I felt she had heard something* mcfte about me. I 
^t\irally shied at the Lyalls. 

“ m go and bring Righton do'frn,” I said, hastily. 

If she were as icy with Righton, I could see his pro- 
posal would never be made. 

He was dressed and warming his legs before the fire. 

“ Is she down?” he asked. 

“Yes. She seemed glad you were here. ‘Gk) up 
and fetch Lord Righton, she sdid, to amuserne.* Some- 
thing’s upset her. Some misunderstanding 'dith her 
friend Miss Lyall, I fancy.” • 

Then we went down. Florence and he shook hands. 
She said she was afraid he had had a cold drive. 

We sat down by the fire. The rest of the family 
were all deferring coming into the room in the, vain 
hope Righton might make his declaration before dinner. 
The very servants, I am convinced, guessed what 
was brewing in the frosty silence of the drawing- 
room, where we three sat in a constrained manner _ 
before the fire. The appearance of the matronly form , 
of my mother beaming with delight could scarcely 
thaw us. , 

I shall not easily forget that dinner. My father was •> 
jovial, my mother full of affectionate care for Righton’s 
comfort, Bob inclined to be hilarious. 1 did my best 
to maintain the attitude of simple, unconscious dignity* 
which, after deliberate consideration, I had found more 
suited to my temperament ,than the dashing style I 
had affected when at; Oxford. But Florence was ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, and j>^id little heed to what 
occurred at dinner. I assure you it was maddening. 
When the ladies had gone Rightot»was himself again. 
We gave him port that night, fit fob a Pope,” fts 
he said. H[e waxed humorous*. Port, Ije declared, was 
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the only wine 'nfliich could subdue the teetotal element 
in*his blood inherited from his mother’s side of'th^ 
family. 

I had g^ven Bob the necessary hint to get Florence 
into the billiard•V^^m. We arranged to smoke there. 
Our eldef^ refused to come on the plea it was too 
draughty. 

“You don’t think they guess what’s up, do you?” 
Bighton asked me in A suspicious whisper. But I 
assured him the draught was a bona fide current of air 
and (billed my father’s bald head. 

Florence likes billiards, and plays capitally. Bob 
and I sat over the Are watching and waiting for a good 
opportunity to leave them. A chance did not occur 
until I had supplied Righton with a strong brandy and 
soda, after which we both boldly walked oif to get 
“ some «f the governor’s new cigars.” If I had been 
goiifg to propoSe myself I could not have been more 
ijprvous. 

Bob thought it a good joke. 

“ I’d give a month’s screw to hear Righton * pop the 
questiop,’ and Florence decline with thanks.” 

There are few things to my mind more painful than 
to hear frivolous people joke about serious subjects. 

In the dratving-room my father and mother were 
‘sitting, pretending to read the evening papers, but 
probabi|r wondering what it would be like to have a 
peer for a son-in-law. , , 

The minutes went'by heavily, till even the callous 
Robert was impressed* I strained my «ars. The click 
of the billiard balls could no longer be heard in thS 
distance. At last the door opened; and I heard Flor- 
eflce’s stSp. *My he.art sank. I guessed she had re- 
fused him. if^r lace wae pale but collected. 
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•‘Well, my darling,” said my mbthlir, in a voice fuU 
{)f meaning. 

“Well, what, mamma?” 

' “ Is it true ? Am I to congratulate my child? Has 
Lord Righton asked her to be his wite ? ’I 
I He has asked me,” she replied, “ but t8o late. I 
am engaged already.” ' 

Here my memory becomes misty and uncertain. I 
have a sickening vision of a domestic storm, of my 
father scolding, and my mother weeping. Tiere are 
incidents too full of pity for words, and tliis wak one 
of them. 

I hurried to the billiard-room, and found Righton^ 
with his hair rough, trying to take the cork out of a 
soda-water bottle. 

“She’s refused me,” he said, “because she likes 
another chap. I’m going to have a drink, andTiry apd 
forget all ubout it.” 

I could say nothing, but in a silence full of pathos 
drew the cork for the man who so nearly became my 
brother-in-law, and emptied half of it into the liberal 
allowance of brandy which he had provided. Looking 
back, I still recall the manner in which he interposed 
a trembling hand. 

“Don’t drown it,” he said, huskily,* “I want it, 
strpng.” 



CHAPTEll XV. 


Plobence’s selfishness inflicted a serious blow on the 
test df the family. But in some human disappoint- 
ments there is a melancholy satisfaction. Some honours' 
are enduring, others fleeting, and to have one’s daugh- 
ter rejecting the son of a peer is* the next best thing to 
receiving him as a permanent family connection. The 
lesser glory had been ours and consoled my parents. 
Of the family wrangle that occurred on that memorable 
evening, naturally, the semnts guessed the cause. 
^S^ants are amongst the most useful purveyors of 
news. In our case they were the means of starting 
the story through Surbiton. Those ladies who were 
on termi^of affectionate intimacy called to see my 
■mother and to suggest that, after all, it mjiy be wiser 
to marry in one’s own class. As in all other well regu- 
lated communities, brought up in the orthodox tradi- 
tions of Church and State, our aristocracy is much 
admire# at Surbiton. The value of birth is, in such 
centres, recognised in a m^ijner which should serve os 
an example to the \f0rking-clas9cs and to those per- 
verted people who gt^ta chapels and try and persuade 
themselves all men are equal. If Florence had become 
Lady Bighton and* flutter^ ayay into a haughty 
^eifeoatside^then^ch of wealthy stock-brokers and 
City mentand.the ^ct generally of suburban- 
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al^tocracy, their sense of proportion* would have re- 
vived a severe shock. The marria^ would hSve 
almost seemed irreligious. They would have been for- 
ever telling, one another how after aU the “Oloptio” 
was only a shop, and that once the present head of the 
Bailey-Martin family had sold - pounds of tda with his 
own hand, standing behind his own counter. But that 
Florence should have refused a lord in order to keep 
her promise to a subaltern' in a line regiment was 
pretty, sentimental, charming. And laches at Surbiton, 
as well as elsewhere, “ adore ” idylls of this kind. It 
was almost like a story in the Family Herald. Cpnse- 
quently this incident which was a shock to us convert- 
ed Florence into such a heroine, that, on the following 
Sunday, when my mother and she were making ^their 
way to the family pew, an audible whisper of “ here 
she comes,” ran through the sacred edifice, and some 
of the ladies in their eagerness to see her almost 'rose 
in their seats. She became the rage; all theotkg;r, 
young women insisted on doing their hair in the 
fashion she had adopted, and two leading Ladies’ Jour- 
nals wrote, through their editors, to ask for,her pho- 
tograph. • 

In the first heat of his anger my father declared he 
would never give his consent to the fiiarriage with 
Lambert. lie and Florence had determihed, for their* 
own convenience, to keep their engagement sa secret 
until he should get his company. But as the,romantic 
nature of the match -^yas enhanced by Florence’s sacri- 
fice of a peerage^ my father went oyer to the side of the 
htdies, and he soon discovered that the Lamberts were 
•tone of the oldest families in England.” Are not 
their names scattered over the pages of ouf history? 
and any faj^er might be proud to sep his daughter 
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intermarry witl* a «cion of the house. My mother 
liked Lambert, and I believe she and my father talf:e^ 
themselves to sleep for several nights over the advan- 
tages of this alliance. So the engagement became 
official, and Lambert was a frequent, as far as I 
am concexied a too frequent guest, at my father's 
house. 

Personally I keenly felt the slight put upon my 
friend, and ^e ingratitude of my sister. My sensitive 
nature was wqpnded in more than one iilace by her 
rejecijon of Righton. There was the sense of an irrep- 
arable loss on her account, of Righton’s si>oilt career, 
and of my own wasted efforts for the happiness of 
either. Nor could I conceal my indignation from my 
sister. In a few graphic words I showed her what a 
position she had sacrificed to girlish caprice. “ You 
could,” .1 explained, “have easily broken off your 
engagement with Lambert after you had accepted 
Righton. Such things, we all know, arc done in the 
'b&t society every day.” But how true is the saying 
of the heathen pliilosopher — Plator-is it — or Socrates ? 
— ^that there arc no foes like those of one's own 
Jiousehol^. 

“ To have one member of the family,” she replied^ 
“ able to break his word when it suited his convenience 
fs enough.” 4Ier allusioq was too unfair and offensive 
to be tq^rated. 

“ You are a hypocritical little shrew,” I cried. 
“Luckily your folly will bring its own reward. To be 
a * captain's lady ’ in a line regiment in a garrison town 
will curejrou of your* airs and graces.” * 

This burst of temper on my part*put an end to all 
familiar uatertsourse^between'us, and, sick of my family 
and their friehds, i* retdmed to %ay chambers in the 
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Temple, determined to give Surbitooea wide berth for 
|K)ihe time to come. 

- Moreover, some one had invented a disgraceful piece 
of scandal about me and Miss Lyall. But into this I 
need not go. My sister, I regret to say, believed it. 

But you would like tq hear, how Loj*d Rightou bore, 
his disappointment, which I cannot help thinking was. 
a useful lesson to him. A dose of humiliation is often 
an excellent alterative. Still there was ng reason why* 
he should be unfair about it. For he •^'as unfair, when 
he declared that I was to blame for allowing lym to 
propose to niy sister when I must have known of her 
attachment, if not her engagement, to Lambert. ' 

• “You egged me on, Martin,” he said, “and I con- 
sider it a d — d unfriendly act.” 

. Of course I protested. 

“ Pardon me, Righton,” I replied, with dignity, “ but 
you are unfair ; when you asked mo if I thought my 
sister would accept you, I said I knew nothing about 
her feelings. Those were my very words.” * ’ 

“ Yes,” he answe^ied, “ and you also said my title was 
against my chances. Bunkum I I. didn’t believeit. I 
remember I told you it was unnatural.” 

“ It was true.” 

“Then it’s a peculiar thing your gov’nor doesn’t 
agree with you. He came into my room,>and said youi' 
'sister must be mad in refusing me, humbly aj^logissd 
for the slight, and all that sort of thing. *Try her 
again, m’lord,’ the old chap said,. ‘ try her agam.* * Not 
thanks,’ I answered, ‘dessay I’d make a first-rate 
'son-in.-iaw, but as Miss Florencd likes the oi^r John* 
nie, I cave in.’ ” - * 

' The fatuous old fool, my father This was the fijrat 
J had heard of it., This painful s^e jdust have taken 
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place whilst I was. expostulating with Florence. Ceuld 
anything have been more discreditable to the family J 

“Look heie, Martin,” continued Ilighton, “your 
sister is the one of your family that ran Uie slraightest. 
You let me into a nasty hole, and I shan't forget it,” 

Tins conversation, that took place in the empty 
smoking room of the Celibate., created a coolness be- 
tween us, and a few days after it occurred Righton 
went to America Avithout wishing me good-bye. 

Rigkton liad been the lever by which I h:ul hoped 
to raise the family, lie luid enabled mo to give them 
a lift too. This was now all over. So far as ho was 
concerned they must live on their past glory. The 
time had come for me to think of my own future. 

If my autobiograpliy were a work of hetion, or T the 
hero of a novel, I should in course of time rise to emi- 
.nence in my iirofession as a barrister. ]3ut this is an 
imoompromisiog record of facts. Any levity in their 
treatment on my part Avould rob my story of its value. 
i‘ do not pretend to be a perfect character, nor have I 
laid it bare in its most secret plsiops for the mei*o ideas- 
ure of talking about mj’^self, but fnnu the conviction 
it contains an unobtrusive moral lesson. If all contem- 
porary literature Avere to be destroyed and this brief 
account of my career alone saved, an accurate iiicture 
• of the morabcondition of an intelligent, energetic, and 
eamesbminded young man of the upper middle-clasS 
Avould be preserved for future generations. Supiiosing 
Livy had left such.a record of his life, Iioav much 
more he v. ould have taught us lhan Jjy the historical 
works with which St "school and college I obtained-*- 
against my avUI — a superficial acquaintance. Xo one 
^po^s \ii)iat*a Roman of CeSsar’s* time actually thought 
about, becausb non^ of them ever had the courage to 
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spe^ tho truth. But I have. 'iPhe *^ignity of my 
character and the probity of my conduct have aloiie 
permitted this. In these pages'^you see me at my 
worst. I have concealed nothing, nor am I blind to my 
own faults. One of our modern poets "lias somewhere 
remarked that — 

“ Every heart when sifted well, 

Is a clot of wanner dust, 

Mix’d with cunning sj^arks of hell.” o 

but this, as my life shows, is not always the case. • 

It was now clear to me that I did not possess the 
requisite qualities for attaining eminence at the bar. 
In fact, I admit that the other branch of the profession 
would have suited me better. I think I should have 
made rather a good solicitor, for I had business aptitude. 
But as an advocate I lacked the fervour, industry, and 
forensic ability necessary for success. !• was tried cube 
or twice* as a junior in some trifling cases connected 
with the “ Oloptic,” which my father’s interest obtained 
for me, but the wor^did not suit me. To master facts 
concerning Avhich you have personally no interest, and 
to arrange them dexterously before a judge who has 
made up his mind about them before you commence to 
address the court, is beyond my powers, e If I were to 
rise in the world it must be by my social qualities, not - 
by my skill as an advocate. On the professio^l part 
of my story, therefore, I need not dwell. Beyond con- 
vincing iny father that I was gradually creepmg into 
practice, and talking" vaguely to my mother of ‘‘ my 
prospects at the Chancery Bar,” to persuade hgr of the 
laborious nature of. my occupations, I did not permit 
my profession to interfere with my plans or my 
ures. Socially I was gaining grouiid. 1 made friends 
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at the CelibatS CKib, and was invited to some *t§dod 
houses.” I mean where peoi>lo do not ask who Mr. 
Bailey-jNIartin might be, but are ready to take him as 
the friend of I^ord Itighton or of his sister. Lady (lor- 
trude. In suburban society, the leaders of fashion are 
always afraid their smartest neighbours on investiga- 
tion prove merely tradesx3eoplo in disguise, witli “ actu- 
ally a shop in the borough, my dea‘r.” You have no 
idea how 4iard it is ih live down a shop. Ask my 
father* ask my mother; they can tell you. Hut in the 
society into Avhich T was gradually making my way, I 
found amusing and agreeable peoide most in recpiest. 
Besides, when i^cople are ‘‘somebody,” they are very 
ready to accept their accpiaintances as “somebodies” too. 

Then I found Bohcniianism was fashionable, espe- 
cially amongst young barristers with no briefs. The 
votaries of art, literature, .and law, aim, at the earlier 
sta'^es of their career, at the unconventional. I dis- 
covered it useful to bc^coine unconventional myself, to 
affect radical soci.al ideas, to mock at the philistines, to 
deride English puritanism. I w;w elected a member of 
that ebarming little Club, the “Scalp Hunters,” fre- 
quented by authors, .actors, artists, journalists. I found 
the “Scalp Hunters” a highly amusing institution. 
Situated in a*narrow street near the Strand, in a musty, 
ancient, and* picturesque house the members have per- 
suade# themselves is the centre of “ intellectual Lon- 
don.” I would hesitate myself to fix this r.adiant focus 
of the metropolitaif mind in any locality, but it is 
natural that journaUsts should find it* in the Strand or 
Fleet Street. The “Scalp Hunters,” who were not 
intellectual, were quite wilpiig to believe it when they 
Were told so!^ Thttpnlyjciualifications for the club were 
literary, artistic, or, scientific tastes. I remember my 
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qualifications were described in thd mAnbersiibook as 
“scientific.” Why, I cannot remember, unless becauS^s 
once the Rev. Theophilus Bland 'gave me a prize for 
algebra when there was no one else in the school learn- 
ing it. Bland used to be lavish with prizes. The boys 
generally believed he charged for them in the bill, but 
this was not the case. I remember ho asked me what 
he should say my prize — “ The Swiss Family liobinson” 
— ^was for. “Algebra, please, sir,” said I. ,So he wrote 
“ Ist prize for Algebra” on the fly leaf, and I still pos- 
sess the book as a trophy of mathematical superiority 
over competitors that did not exist. 

But excuse this digi'ession. I was pleased to be a 
“ Scalp Hunter.” When nearly every club was closed in 
London you could drop in there and And the members 
drinking bottled beer and eating chops and steaks, sit- 
ting round the same long table. Everybody talked at 
once, everybody had a funny story to tell, if ho could 
find another member to listen. The members were rude 
or affectionate to each other as they chose. The clul> 
gave me a new view of life. At Surbiton we are prim 
and genteel ; at Lady Gertrude’s, serious and dull ; at 
the “ Scalp Hunters ” every man was natural. Pompos- 
ity and moral starch will not protect you there. Those 
who suffer from either avoid it. My own manner was 
against me at first. My immaculate shhl; front and 
aristocratic indifference subjected mo to some d^isioui 
When at fli’st I entered the supper-room, vjhere the 
men were aU smoking, some preferring long clays, they 
used to inquire after my friend, tjie Duchess, and call 
me “ the curled darling of the saloons,” or ask if the 
menu at Marlborough ^ouse was to my liking, and that 
if not I must have it altered the next time 1 dined with 
the Prince. .. This was, of course, out of envy on account 
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of the sSoiety in which I moved, but, strange ns it^nny 
seem, the rowdy rollicking club helped to remove fioin 
my mtuiner the taint of provincialism iicquircd at Sur- 
biton. People ^aro fond of talking of the formative 
influences which they think have moulded their char- 
acters. The “Scalp Hunters,” with its gcmeral atti- 
tude of genial defiance towards most human institu- 
tions we are taught to venerate, was not without its 
influence oil my mental (levclopment, and has prevented 
me from being shocked at the most outragetms or 
eccentric opinion. 

Apart from politics, which by the rules of the club 
were not discussed, radicalism in art, literature, ethics 
was the prevalent tone. I have actually heard a gray- 
haired man of letters and father of a family discourse 
seriously on the advantages of polygamy, and <lcclaro 
that personally he did not practise it on account of the 
expense in the then depi’csscd state of literature. After 
, lie had advocated this in elociuent terms worthy of a 
better subject, all the other men present laughed, and 
monogsimy did not find a single dfcfendcr except myself. 
“The Skalp Hunters” were much more amusing than 
• the Celibate, but dhl not wear nearly such nice clothes. 
The club proved a solace to me. I could unbend there, 
or, to be aexfurate, I learnt to unliend there. It was a 
pleasing contrast to Lady Gertrude’s frigid dravdng- 
*room%ud tepid philosophy. 

But l*mu8t not delay over details of life, pleasant 
though they are to look back upon. Time was moving 
on. Righton returned from Americ& and ultimately 
took md back into his favour. I was necessary to hini. 
T^e mortgage hLs sister held heedme bi-annually due, 
ibi^if I tad »(5t persuaded her tc^ renew it, would have 
gone hard with him. 
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In JVne my sister was married, it was a grand wed- 
ding and made a great stir. The men of Lambert^ 
regiment sent a body-guard, and all the ladies said 
Florence made a lovely bride. But even then my sister 
and I were not cordial. She was somewhat an un- 
forgiving nature. I am afraid poor Lambert niust have 
discovered this, although he is devoted to her ; she had 
not pardoned me because Edith Lyall wilfully mis- 
understood my intentions. Tlie Lamberts •started for 
India two weeks after their marriage. ‘ The pWting 
between us was not affectionate, nor can I forget that 
her last words to me were used with satirical intent. 

“ Good-bye, Pcrcival,” she said, gravely, as she stood 
on the threshold of the house she was leaving beside 
her husband; “good-bye, and don’t forget that the 
first duty you owe is to yourself.” 

My father and mother missed her, and somehbw the 
house was gloomy without her. There was no one to 
arrange the flowers, no amusing chatter to enliven the, 
sombre dinner-table, which an aching silence would now 
swallow up, broken >only by my father’s sighs as he 
glanced towards her empty place. My mother .and he 
used to talk about Florence half through the night, 
and Bob told me, for the first fortnight, they both cried 
themselves regularly to sleei). But I have no patience 
I with such sentiment. Why two people should fret 
about a child who is happy because she fancies ^e has 
made a good marriage is beyond my comprehension. 

I could not share their grief. Why should I ? 

Yet, somehow 'at this time I-was not so much in 
favour at home. My mother discovered r*“only 
thought about myself,’’ simply because I assured her 
she could not expect^ to keep .her .children, meaning 
Florence, about her all her life. How irrational old 
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ladies are ! Hbxt* she supposed that I was so i)>uch 
aosorbed with my own grand friends that I forgol my 
poor lonely parents. “Why, mother,” I said, “you 
have Bob.” Bob I admit is an odd consolation. “ Bob 
indeed,” she exclaimed, “ why he is almost as sclflsh 
as you.” ^ 

Having convinced herself of my selfishness, she next 
set about demonstrating the fact to my father. As 
sometime%happcns with superstitious i)cople as they 
advaifbe in life, she bt'gan to take very serious views — 
“ other worldly ” views, as some one has well called 
them. She informed him this \vas because I had re- 
fused to enter the Church ami had become a “lawyer.” 
Confound it ! she has always insisted I am a lawyer. 
I had grown too proud, she supposed, to introduce any 
of my high acquainlanccs to my family. Moreover, I 
was spending a great deal of money I had not earned, 
aifd only “ talking about” the Clumccry liar. In con- 
sequence of this, my father paid mo an unexpected 
visit at my chambers one morning about eleven o’clock 
before I was up. I had assisted the night before at an 
intelle^ctual symposium at the “ Scalp Hunters.” He 
has a bourgeois horror of lying in bed in the morning, 
and is ready to believe a man capable of any atrocity 
who can s?€ep after nine o’clock. He delivered him- 
self of* a Ibng and tglious lecture, whilst I, with a 
wrfiaking headache, tlie result of the punch* with 
which the “ Scalp Hunters ” are accustomed to refresh 
their wits, was dressing. lie informed mo that he 
was disappointed^ in me, ani coasidcred me a bad 
investment for his money. Bland’s, Ilarrowby, Oxford, 
the Bar ; they wete all crammed down my throat because 
•they h%d fiot rendered me capable of earning a i>enny. 
He was, he s^psur^ me, with ndbdless reiteration, tired 
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of k^ping me in idleness. To be Ira^ed from sleep 
an|i preached at is extremely irritating, and I am afraift 
I did not »^xactly soothe him. “ I give you one more 
year,” he finally said, “ after that your allowance 
will be stopt and you must shift for yourself.” 

Then, to my great relief, he left me, for tny head 
bumped like the screw of a steamer. If one cannot 
find gratitude in one’s own father, where is one to ex- 
pect it ? My readers know whfit I had done for the 
family, and here was my father reducing the whole 
question to one of pounds, shillings and pence. Why 
wilLEnglish people of the middle classes estimate a 
man’s value by his capacity for earning money ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

, A FEW days after this I had an interview with Bob. 

I had been obliged to gi^e a few little dinners at the 
Celibate*had taken a party to Ascot, and one or two 
ether social little festivities of that sort, besides, had 
rather cleared out my ready money. I could not very 
well ask my father for a cheque, so I naturally wentto 
Boh, who was living at home, and who ought to have 
been saving money. You will, I am sure, scarcely 
credit it, but he refused. 

“ Sorry not to oblige yon,” he said, without a blush, 

“ buf I can’t see how you will pay it back agiiin. I’m 
jj,man of business.” 

Then he took advantage of my humiliating position 
to lecture me and to inform me how both my parents 
suspecte<l me of idleness and dissipation. 

• “They had both persuaded themselves you were 
going to be Lord Chancellor,” he said, maliciously, 

“ and now they And you don’t imderstand your busi- 
ness, they’ve cut up deuced rough. Y our swell friends, 
after aU^are no use to anybody, especially since Klor- 
.ence’s marriage. I tell you,l’m pretty sick of hearing 
’em grumble about yoti.” , 

“ And what do yoiwtell them?” I asked. 

“ Why, that it’s their fault. They should have sent** 
you to a good school and. stuck you into business. 
WtiatTs tHe gc^ o’ , bringing a chap up like a Duke 
when he ain’t a JXike ? That’s wlmt I ask ^hem ! ” 
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fancied I could hear him doin^ it* 

I shuddered at the idea of a commercial education^nd 
the Oloptic, when I looked at Bol) with Iiis spats and his 
city manner. I might under other circumstances have 
actually grown to be something like him. Poor Bob I 
he never knew how dark I had to keep hitn, and has 
always been bitter because I refused to introduce him 
to any of my “ swell friends,” as he called my acquaint- ^ 
ances. I assure you I would have no more dared to 
ask him to dine with me at the Celibate Club* than to* 
have invited my laundress's husband, a decent man in 
the plumbing and glazing line. 

“ The truth is, Percival,” continued Bob, “ you’ve side 
and cheek enough for anything. I don’t deny that, 
but as a barrister you ain’t in the running. You’d 
better ask the governor to make a place for you in the 
Oloptic, under me, you know, under me.” • 

Fancy me in the Oloptic, and under Bob, too I 
“ With your patronage, Robert,” I said, “ perhapg,^ 
he might be induced to do so.” 

“ You see, Percival, the gov’nor’s wild because he 
thinks you ashamed of the family. He says ypu never 
come to Surbiton unless you want something, and a» 
for your swell pals we never even see their coat-tails.” 

“My dear Robert, you don’t underst^d, excuse me 
for saying so, but you really don’t understand these 
sort of things. How do you expect men likeidVIurga- 
troyd of the Guards, or Bprtie Henshaw, Lord Guns- . 
berry’s eldest son, wjll stand you, the gov’nor and.the 
mater. To make you all meoi; ^would be to inflict a 
'hommon wrong on you all. They wouldn’t understand 
the strong suburt^n^ flavqur for which our domestic 
circle is remarkable, now Florrace.has g^ne, ftor VIrould 
any of youjbe comfoHable in theinsocinty.” 
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Bob was not t8 bo ‘made angry. 

‘^Well, you are a ‘dook,’ Percival, to be sure, an^ 
really ought to “have a title. I’ll tell the gov’nor how 
very anxious you are your swell friends should not 
have a chance *of wounding our delicate feelings. 
You’ll, peidiaps, find it a trifle humiliating, though, 
when you have to stick a pen behind your ear in the 
Oloptic office, but, i^erhaps, Murg-atroyd o’ the Guards, 
and Bertie IJenshaw, Loitl Gunsberry’s eldest son, will 
‘drop in ^nd talk to you through the trap-door, where 
you’ll* have to stamp the customers’ bills. Joking 
■apart, he swears the only way to make you work is to 
stop supplies, and, as you’re not likely to try that beat, 
you’ll soon And yourself in a nasty tight place.” 

Alas! one’s own household is often the last place 
where one finds gratitude. 

I had once, in my fond credulity, dared to think my 
fashibnable carder was pleasing to my family, but now 
I discovered it only hardened iny brother’s heart 
against me, and inspired him with jealousy. I, too, 
was learning, in the words of the psalmist, “how 
sharper |han a serpent’s tooth, it is to have a thank- 
Jess ” brother. 

How often are we deceived in our confidence in 
others ! My brother had refused the request I made 
him with grdss indelicacy, and would, I doubted not, 
iaform^iy father of it, in order to lower me still more 
in the parental esteem. 

I|ut in the picturesque, but vulgar language of my 
brother Robert, I wj(|p,_ indeed, in a semewhat “tight, 
place.” i had reached, m fact^ a point in my career* 
when it behoves a* man to measwe his chances as 
aocurately ad hi caji. My lather would, if it came to 
the worst, flntl, a ]^ce*for me 9i the O^ptic. But 
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picture the humiliation of it. llesicfes, I did not tos- 
^ess the commonplace, vulgar qualities which w^ld 
enable me to do the odious work* decently. “ The Cel- 
ibate,” the “ Scalp Hunters,” Lady Grertrude’s supercili- 
ous drawing-room, do not prepare a man for a business 
career. In society, I was known as a yotm^and agree- 
able man at the Bar, heir to a large income. To be- 
come a clerk at the Oloptic and peep out at the people 
from a trap-door, like a bookilig-clerk, was too degrad- 
ing a position for me to consider. The Oloptic was* 
out of the question ; to endeavour to succeed tit the 
Bar hopeless ; to live on my father would become im- 
Ijossible in twelve short months. lie was a man of 
his word, one that in questions of money has the cour- 
age of his prejudices. Had he not already called me a 
“ bad investment,” and assured me he was “ weary of 
supporting me in idleness?” What was I to do? The 
prospect of falling ignoniiniously from ‘the society*into 
which I had so skUfuUy pushed my way was no^ 
endurable. I have always felt that I was intended for 
what is best. One of nature’s aristocrats, I am ill at 
ease and breathe with difficulty when confined to the 
bourgeois social environment from which I had raised* 
myself. 

So I sat in my chambers, hour after hour, refiecting. 
Strange, how suddenly the truth sometimes fiashes in 
on one 1 All at once the inner self with whidft I wa& 
communing spoke to me iq a voice of encouragement 
and comfort. “Perciyal,” it seemed to say, “ you must 
marry.” “ Marry ! ” repeated Jibe echoing thought, 
‘♦’Marry whom ? ” Then came the (j|uiet reply? impres- 
sive and convincing, ‘‘A la^dy of wealth and position.” 
I rose 'with a stronger pulse &om, the «^4n-dhair,*aild 
looked at n^seU in *the glass. The 'reflection 'was a 
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singularly pleasing Jne, if modesty will allow' me Jto 
say*so. lily face has always been one that women 
have found attriictive« I possess a silky voice, a sooth- 
ing, tender manner, such as women love ; a white soft 
hand. “ As a 'f^ooer, a serious wooer,” surely, I 
thought, “J need fear no rivals.” And so the convic- 
tion grew as I perceived the way to safety lay, us in all 
well-regulated societies it mus^ in tlie domestic tie ; 
the tie by 'v^ich the sosial order of thuigs is bound 
together , 

“ By heavens ! ” I cried, “ I will make a great mar- 
riagfe.” Then seizing my ivory-backed brushes, I 
brushed my silky brown hair back from the wide brow 
on which it clustered. This I did not in the spirit of 
vanity, but in that of thoughtful uivestigation. I men- 
tion it here, merely to show you the serious and practi- 
cal manoer in which I was preparing to enter on an 
undertaking which, until that moment, had been an 
unrealised shadow on my mind. 

I have no doubt you have guessed the lady. In these 
confessions, personally, so far as t^c reader is aware, 1 
have been associated only with two. With Edith Lyall 
X had broken because she was unreasonable and ex- 
pected more than I was in a position to offer. Space 
would not allqw me to give you all the details of my 
life. Were impossible, it yrould bo seen that my sympa- 
thetic i^ture sought a delicate and refined consolatfon 
in the society of amiable women of all classes. But the 
spirit of love in youUi is as imponderable as a gas. 
Its existence may be taken for granted.in ray case, but. 
only so f^ as it has affected my career have I deemed^ 
it necessary to dw%ll on it. I asiiure you, a pretty 
WQman cannot j)ass me in \he street, even if she be 
pushing a per{(mbu&tor ftilhof otlmr people’s children. 
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and escape my notice. The lady of ^hom I was now 
^destined to think, as you have divined, was Lady ©er- 
trude. life is full of compensations if we can only find 
them. My sister had refused Lord Righton. Now if 
his sister would marry me it would make a dramatic 
incident and connect two families whom ^Providence 
evidently designed to associate. Who could doubt it? 
Each wanted what the other had to give. We had^ 
beauty, vigour and energy, qualities that ttey, in course 
of time, had managed to lose. My family wab rising,* 
theirs decadent. In this process of progress and*retror 
gression they were now moving in the same plane. 
Henceforth why should they not go forward together ? 
Mine be it then to rescue a decaying but noble family, 
and raise it to the social supremacy it by right pos- 
sessed. How inspiriting a task ! how noble an ambi- 
tion ! No wonder it filled me with enthusiasm. At 
last I had a Avorthy object. From that day forn^rd I 
determmedto lay aside every trivial object that turned 
me from my purpose. From that day, like a knight ot 
old, I would pin my Lady Gertrude’s favours to my helm. 
No, no, Burke was wrong. The age of chivajry is not 
dead. It still fiourishes amongst us here at the end 
of the prosaic nineteenth century in a few favoured 
places. Chivalry is not dead. It has merely changed 
its form. “ The old order changeth, gMng place td 
new.” I would no longer be an idler ! My r^olution 
had been made. With a lighter heart than .for many 
a week, I hurried off jjo dine at the Celibate Club, where, 
.in honour of my resolve, I treaijB^ myself to a bottle of 
■Iny favourite, not too dry champagne. For are not such 
days the festivals in Qur lives rather than the annually 
recurrent date when our mothers gave«us bifth ? * • 



CHAPTER XVH. 


W HEN I awoke on tho following morning my purpose 
•rushed over me. The enj;erpriso seemed more arduous 
..than evpr. t)ur moods alter the proi^rtions of our 
undertakings. *With me a big tiling looks colossal 
before breakfast. After dmner, under a dilf event mental 
lens, the most formidable of its features will disappear. 

When I rang Lady Gertrude’s bell that afternoon a 
novel flutter of excitement passed within me. If I 
were an American novelist I would pick it to pieces, by 
analytical and synthetical process. For it was a big 
emotion teeming with meaning. But I am a plain, 
straightforward Englishman, and only know my heart 
feeat, and am not ashamed to confess the weakness. 

Lady Gertrude was sitting in her library, whither, 
as an intimate friend, I was shownby the servant. She 
was before a table covered with proofs and manuscripts, 
and looked up as 1 entered in a dazed manner, her pale 
eyes gleaming abstractedly through the glasses of her 
pince-nez, wluch had made two little dents on either 
sideof her nose. * • 

“DeOT Lady Gertrude,” I said, in the voice of feeling 
in which 1 know not \vhy 1 always communicated with 
herj “ on what weary work for the benefit of others 
aru you now taxing jfehr strength ? ” ^ 

“ I am drawing up a plan for a new weekly paper. 
See,”^she^aid, handing me aspro(rf, “‘here is the address 
wtich I proposfi to Issue 4o my revlers.” 
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was long, diffuse, tedious, f ull'of tonus picked out of 
Herbert Spencer’s Sociology and of Frederic Harrison’s 
^Positivism, as I afterwards learpt, though at that time 
the tiresome writings of neither of th ^se overrated men 
were familiar to me. To my sorrow I had to study 
them afterwards. ^ 

‘‘It is,” I said, “admirable, very admirable. To a 
man of culture it appeals with all the force, well — ah 
— all the force your plastic hjrain has given it. But if?* 
has one fault : it is over the hea^s of the people whom 
you are addressing.” (It was over mine.) ,, 

“ I feared as much,” she answered. 

“ But,” I said, “ Lady Gertrude, you do not intend, to 
undertake alone the work of starting this paper, — as yet, 

I pereeive, without a name?” 

“Sit down, Mr. Bailey-Martin. I will explain my 
project.” ^ 

I sat down at the table beside her, w’hilst Lady Ger- 
trude addressed me for three-quarters of an hour. I 
cannot remember her words, nor, fortunately, is It 
necessary. 

Reduced to its lowest dimensions, her scheme was 
to bring out a paper to familiarise the workihg-class^ 
with the teachings of the modem thinkers. Positivism, 
evolution, spiritualism. Biblical criticism, were all 
to be discussed in the leading columns, in the place of 
pdlitics, whilst the paper was to be “ lightened ” ^y 
miscellaneous articles on literary and sociolo^cal sub- 
jects. 

“Tire schemp is entirely novel, as you will adMt,” 
--said Lady Gertrude, when af last I assumed her I 
grasped her meanjng in all its varied profundity, “and 
is sure to pay.” * ^ 

I admitted the startling hatufe of Its novelty, but' 

m ' a 
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foared It would Rot pay just at first. « But^” I addted, 
“iif such an eiderpriso as the one you have undertaken 
with such unmnching coumge, one must not regard 
the commercial ^pcct too closely.” 

“ But I should like it to pay,” she said. 

« Pay it«hall,” I exclaimed. “ Lady (Jertrnde, I feel I 
have done little for my fellow -men. I should like to 
do some good in the world. Will you give me a share 
in your sclunne? T.et.m^ help to teach the grovelling 
mob wlfich know not Herbert Spencer, and drag on a 
weary existence, day after day, in igiioranec of the 
simplest laws of evolution. ‘The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed ! ’ The Time Spirit moves, but they 
heed him not — the " 

But Lady Gertrude interrupted my eloquence with a 
thin cry of triumph. 

“Eureka! you have hit it. The name of our paper 
shall* be the ‘tTime Spirit,’ its price a penny-ha’- 
penny, to suit the iiocket of the more impiiring and 
TCtter-paid artisan at whose conversion I aim.” And 
Lady Gcrtrivlo beamed on me. • 

“It is your name,” she said. “IMr. Bailey-]Martin, I 
accept your offer of aid. You shall help mo to organise 
this paper. Your clear, business-like brain will bo 
invalhablc.” 

• Two hours l^ter I returi*cd to my chambers assistayt- 
editor the “ Time Spirit,” still in embryo. I knew 
no more of literary or j<myialistic work than of the 
abst^se subjects wMch Lady Gertrude mtended to 
popularize. But whsvt.of that? Were we not col- • 
leagues et^aged on the same task ? From thence to a* 
closer union would be but {j. step. ‘It was obviously 
.wortlr wMle 8iU>iuitting ^to considerable boredom in 
order to increa^ my influence o'^er Ladji; Gertrude. 

10 
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Ev^n female philosophers are subject* possibly in a 
minor degree, to the amiable weakness of their gpx. 
Any biographical dictionary wijil shoifr tliis. “Cul- 
ture” had taught Lady Gertrude to Jhrow overboard 
all the ballast of caste prejudice site had inherited 
at her birth. A mind that had pastured on modem 
philosophy naturally prefers “worth to ran£ and high 
estate.” “Philosophy’s sweet milk,” was all on my side. 
In that long and intimate tall^on sociological subjects > 
on which the “ Time Spu'it ” was to throw fight J ascer- 
tained that on all questions of the relations of the ^exes. 
Lady Gertrude held the most liberal notions. §he was’ 
not, she admitted, prepared to go so far as some of her 
radical friends, and substitute for the marriage tie a 
partnership that might be broken to suit the caprice 
of “either contracting party;” although she granted a 
more advanced stage in sochd evolution would ;^robably 
see “ striking modifications in the existing customs.” 
This gave me an opportunity of stating my opinion. 
“As we are to work together,” said I, “perhaps I had > 
better frankly state my views. I fear you will think 
them old-fasldoned. A man can have but one guide 
in these matters. Love is amongst the elemental forces 
of our nature. When the affections speak, the intellect 
is silent.” 

With a sigh half suppressed. Lady Gertrude feared, 

I as right. ^ ^ 

I had made Lady Gertrade a number of promises 
about the “ Time Spirit,” •V>rhich,..unaided, I could not 
have fulfilled, j kn^w nothing about journalism^ but 
I was acquainted with a good many journalists, from 
the pompous produpers of leading articles in the London 
daily papers, to the ihinys-sleeved contribut(p:s tp the 
cheap-society journals. To ah young mki confmencing 
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life I have ailotliw important piece of advice to give ; 
Cheysh the Society journalist, make a friend of him, 
ask him to shoA you Ijis articles, praise thorn lavishly.* 
Assure him Ihcih “style is retined and gi'aphic,’’ or 
“ vigorous and increive,” as the case may he. Clive him 
cigars, and^if presentable, uivitc him to lunch at your 
Club. The money and trouble Avill not be wasted. 
You never know when you may need his help. I 
diave known professional, men rise to eminence and 
fortune by a aexterous use of journalists. They arc a 
good-natured, easy-going race. A pulling paragraph 
costs them little, and may mean much to you. The 
“Scalp Hunters” swarmed with them. Tlie “Time 
Spirit” wanted their help. 

On the evening after my visit to Lady (lertrude I 
went there, and- found the man I wanted drinking 
whiskey and water and smoking a briar-root i)ipe. 1 1 is 
naine is Blake. -Not many of the “Sculp Ilunters” 
knew this, for he is generally known as “.Jimmie.” 
Hiis identifies him anywhere. He is a clever little, idle, 
dissolute fellow, endowed with what seems to mo an 
almost miraculous power of stringing i)hrases together. 
It is i^raflge to find he often knows no more of the 
suliject on which he has been writing than can be learnt 
by a brief and hurried glance at the i>ages of a second- 
’ h^rnd, out-of-date encyclop^ia. Of the niodern thinkers 
at whon^Lady Gertrude i)roi)osed to set her literary 
cap, I ain^Bure he knew no more than I did ; but I was 
convinced he was able to wrifb alx)ut them by the yard. 
Jimmie is not a very sober man, and, what is worse 
iu Fleet Street, not to 6e relied upon. Iklitors cannot 
trust the reckless phr&se-spinner, so he lives, as he says, 
on “ a Qoluipn here, a half-colu^nn ttiere,” like a London 
^pa&ow on the Crumb's of 'accident.* Jimmie is ifiuch 
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liked at the “ Scalp Hunters,” althougS always in arrears 
^with his subscription and in debt to the Steward. •The 
Committee allow him unusual latitud^! and, generally, 
one of his friends i)ays his annual subscription and 
settles the claim of the steward, or little Jimmie would 
have his name erased from the list of “ Scalp Hunters.” 
Though he has tumbled downstairs twice, and fallen 
asleep at the supper-table when guests of distinction 
have been present, the Club remains trjie to Jimmie* 
though ho sadly disgraces it. He. is, they fondly 
imagine, a survival of a type of the London literal 
Bohemian fast disappearing, and so they are proud 
of him. Jimmie was to be had cheap, and I meant 
to employ him on the “ Time Spirit.” 

I soon explained what I wanted. 

“ You edit a paper, Martin,” he said, his little red 
and watery eyes rolling with surprise, “^.vell. Pm 
blowed I what next, I wonder.” ' * 

Then I informed him that a man of title and fortune 
was desirous of starting a paper and had appointed iSk 
as editor of it. 

“But will ho pay?” asked Jimmie, “ and how much 
a column ? ” . 

These, 1 said, were questions to be settled later. 
The name of the proprietor must be kept secret, but I 
afsured him he should be remunerated for his help. "I 
refused to tell him more that evening, and(fnade an 
appointment for the following day at my chambers. 
He appeared, washed, shaved, and brushed, in quite a 
business-like mood. Then I disclosed to him the object 
of the paper and its name. He screamed with laughter, 
but supposed that a^ long as my swell friend was will- 
ing “ to drop” his money he and, I migllt aa wdl pib^' 
It up. , o w 
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“jiVlxat aV>rivilege it is to possess an intelligent 
aristocracy, to\)e su^e. This one will work wonder/ 
amongst the nixies with his Ihrce-ha'porili of well- 
watered philosoimy. I supix>se you want mo to do 
the mixing Well, what are the terms ? Come. I’ll 
contribute for a quid a column. I can’t speak ‘ fairer 
nor that.’ ” * . 

Finally, Jhnmie introduced mo to a grey-haired old 
gentleman in a, narrow street near Fetter Lane, who 
was willing to “ do the publishing for us.” The pub- 
lisher introduced me to his son-in-law, who uudert(X)k 
to do the printing. With Jimmiit's aid, I made some 
other initial arrangements, enlisting in our service a 
young Jew, included in the wide circle of Jimmie’s 
friends, as a “useful gentleman to get advertisements.” 
Finally,^,in three or four days, I had smoothed the way 
for the ai>pearance of the “Time Spirit.” 

Lady Gertrude was delighted with everything, except 
’he expenses. “ Where is the money to come from?” 
said she. 

Then a happy thought occiu’red to me. 

“ If,” %aid I, “ you will subscribe the first £1,000, 1 
will subscribe the second, lly that time, it will be a 
paying concern.” 

• She consented with a^wry face, and paid the sum 
iijto a bank in the name of the “ Time Spirit,” frOm 
which 1 could draw for the current expenses. 

Oh, those happy thiys, full of moments of hope, of 
charming intimacy, when Gertruefe — she permitted me^ 
now to cqjl her Gertrude— xind I worked together. She^ 
vm>te all the leadihg articles, whiph I passed on to 
Jimmie, apcretly retained bjr me'at a remuneration of 
' £& a week, to *uck ihto shape,” as«he said. How they 
made him laugli ! But they^vere sopsoarteded up when 
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he gave me a corrected proof that Go'-btude wa9 de< 
'lighted. * / 

“You have given me exactly the poj^ilar touch I need,” 
she said, much pleased with our double performance. 

At last, the first number of the “Time «Spirit” ap- 
peared. Grertrude welcomed it with as much tenderness 
as most women lavish on a baby. But was it not our 
intellectual child? We sold' five hundred copies and 
printed a thousand. On the day of its publication, a 
string of sandwich-men paraded the streets, announcir 
ing the first issue of a weekly journal intehded “ to 
fill ” the usual intellectual void. But perhaps you have 
seen the poster. Both the paper and poster excited 
much hilarity at the “ Scalp Hunters.” 

Lord Righton was, I regret to say, opposed to the 
rapidly-increasing intimacy between his sister>and my- 
self, but, as he owed her money, he did not for* some 
time find it convenient to interfere himself, although, as 
I afterwards learnt, requested his mother to point out"* 
to Lady Gertrude the indiscretion of her conduct. Our 
literary partnership brought us into the clqsest inti- 
macy. We dined together, visited the play together, 
were seen together at Private Views, in the Park, in 
Piccadilly. I was becoming necessary to Lady Ger- 
trude. Once when I ran down to Surbiton for a re^ 
pite from the “ Time Spirit,” she wrote, requef ting me 
to return, as she needed my advice. 

Finally, after thirty-four years of virtuous, if eccen- 
.tric, spinsterhood, fourteen of '\irtiich bad been spent in 
'her own home, scandal began to wag its widrod tongue. 
Society papers reported tjiiat “Lady G., the editor of 
the new philosophic weekly, was present at the Private 
View'of Mi;, So-and-So’s pictures ip Boqji Street, accom- 
panied, of coursd,'ky Mr. B- B-M.” 
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rfhe h.uii%|n mind is a very strange contrivance. 
You would nqhirally cpnsider it would pain a lady ol 
Gertrude’s sen^ive "morals to be the subject of scan- 
dalous rumoursV It hivd exactly a contrary effect. 
It actually pleased her. Of course she never said so, 
but she never missed an opportunity of being seen in 
public with mo. At last, just after the publication of 
our fourth number, of which w’c sold only three Imii- 
dred copies* and printed! four columns of decoy adver- 
tisements, a letter of expostulation was sent to Lady 
"Gertrude by her mother, the Countess of Marlington. 
We were looking over j)roofs together in her library 
when it arrived. 

“ From my mother,” said Gcrti'udc. “ It is two 
years since she last wrote. What can she want ? ” A 
flush faintly showed on her pale checks as she read 
it. Jt' did not arise from displeasure, although I 
felt it would be wise to pretend it did. 

“ I fear your letter gives you pain,” I said, gently. 

« It is,” she replied, “ an impertinent commu- 
lucation from the bigoted old •lady I possess as a 
mothers” 

* “I have feared something of the kind for long,” 
I said. “You have had the courage to step aside 

, from the ccyi volitional path, and, like all other social 
reformers, must pay tliB jienalty of your daring.” . 

* “ shall read it,” she said, and passed the letter 
to me. 

“Your conduct^ Gteitrude,” wrote Ihc old lady, in » 
exasperating hand, “ has gone from bad to worse in 
the^ go^jlesa career you have ehdsen for yourself. I 
flow learn, eft the- convincing authority of y<jur own 
printed word,*that*you a^ wasting your fortune in the 
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dissemination of infidel doctrines, in tlie apmpany of a 
;^oung man of the middle class, yrhom y^ilnave traified 
in y onr own atheistical Tiews. Y on aro^uisgracing your 
family and your class, whilst I am, a]^ I 

“ Your sorrowing 

“ Mothbb.” 

But the Countess’s letter was my opportunity ; and 
my heart swelled -with emotion as I exclaimed, “ Then 
my worst fears have been realised. 0ur friendship 
and our innocence have marked us out. Ah ! Gtertlrade,. 
Gertrude! I ought to have known this before. Women 
who separate themselves from the crowd, as you have 
done, who are oblivious to stale traditions as you have 
been, whose talents and lofty aims are misunderstood 
by the ignorant and idle society surrounding them, 
have ever been the victims of malignity and abUJse.” 

“ I can bear it,” she said, with proud contempt. ’ 

“But I cannot,” I cried. “You have inspired mo 
•with feelings I dare not express. To remain longer in 
your society would be to wrong you more.” Hero I 
rose to my feet. “ Gertrude ! ” I continued, “.I must 
leave you. Henceforth the object of my life will be to 
teach the world how it has maligned you. Farewell.” 

Seizing her hand, I imprinted a kiss on it, and rushed 
from the room before she could bid me stay. 

I had rehearsed the scene before in ray minfj an^‘ 
naturally, when it came on I was ready with my part. 
For tedious weeks I had waited for it, chained, like a 
U^ey-slave, to the “ Time Sphit.!’ Not a suggestion 
^love had escaped mei I had now launched the first 
arrow. Gertrude had an. excellent memory. She 
would recall how she had “ inspired me^y^ith 'feelihgv 
I dared' not eiiqtress,” find ho'w I had left her to avenge, 
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in some dt^ way, the wrong the world had done her 
in ttecusing nir of indiscreet conduct with a man eigh^ 
years her juni^ 

The next mor^ng brought no letter from Gertrude. 
This made me uneasy. Had I acted wisely? Sup. 
pose she took me at my word ? Fortunately, there was 
the “ Time Spirit ” to bring out. I wrote, requesting 
j^her to forward her articles to my chambers. “I can- 
not,” I said^vith quiet <figuity, “ forget what is due to 
you, noi* to the*public.” 

.. That evening brought me an answer. My whole 
frame glowed as I read it, yet I have been accused of 
coldness and selfishness. Gertrude said, “You need 
not leave me. The difference between us, to which you 
refer, is a shadowy barrier. Why not work together 
to the end.” This touching and simple note brought 
tears into my eyes. Dear Lady Gertrude I She fan- 
cied 1 had not asked her to be my wife because of our 
^difference of rank ! She hiul not quite understood me. 
but what did that matter? Five minutes later I was 
in a hansom hurrying to Kensington. 

She wjis in the drawing-room alone. Lord Righton, 

1 heard, had just departed. The servant announced 
me. She wore, I remember, a handsome dress of green 
velvet, and the diamonds sparkled in her short, straight 
liair. I felt €he diamonds wei’e for me, the toilet Jior 
me, th4l smile of Avelcome for me. For once she had 
abandone'l her Spartan siqiplicity. The scene is too 
sacred for these page^. Looking hack to it, it is blurred 
with excitement. GeHrude was mibe. 'We talked* 
long and‘'eamestlyr Lord Rigliton, she told me, ha<f 
declared that if she accepted me Jie*would never speak 
• te»hdt ag8iin.*^jf If I had Jiad any hesitation,” shg said, 
that would have decided me.” 
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When I left that night I hurried ^ the ^palp 
4Iunters,” and informed the membem sitting round 
the supper-table that I was about to marry “ Lady 
Gertrude Barton, only daughter of^he Earl of Mar< 
lington.” 

A shout went up, “ Hurray ! ” cried a voice of an 
Irish journalist, “fancy a Scalp Hunter marrying a 
peer’s daughter. Let us dhrink her heal^i, Martin, at*^ 
your expense, my bhoy ! ” 

I reflected. No, it was not a moment for economy. 

In the midst of the expectant silence, I said, “ Waitef, 
bring up half a dozen bottles of the champagne I usually 
drink.” 

I knew the story of my engagement would be in 
every little society paper in the kingdom, and deter- 
mined to send the announcement of it with the usual 
fee to the “ Morning Post ” in the moming. 

The champagne, poured on to whiskey, brandy, stout, 
lager beer, mounted into the heads of the “ Scalp HunJ* 
ters” and unloosed their tongues. How all the^e good 
fellows rejoiced at my success. Such an event had not 
occurred in the annals of the Club. Soon thby beg^ 
to see a bright and glorious prospect before me — ^the 
House of Commons, beyond a doubt ; the Woolsack, pos- 
sibly. They thought, however, that I should be nona 
the worse for my glimpse ol Bohemia. Evej^ fresh 
member who entered the Club that night was imormed 
of the event, and uttered »our vai’-cry in my honour. 
Poor little Jimipie, tflready overcome by his potations, 
^ept on to a Welsh rarebit. '‘Vust fancy, he said, 
“being ‘sweated’ by a chap who feoes and marries a 
peer’s daughter I H6re alh I, a man o’ •geipus J»o — 
without a flver to. my nanle. It's r&figh, I teU. you, 
deuced rou4:hl ” i 
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Excited ‘Sjough I was, I despatched a letter that 
night io my ij^other.at Surbiton, informing her of ifty 
engagement, and when I went to sleep the bed seemed 
to be the spoke ^f a wheel which revolved through a 
land of orange blossoms and laurels. 



CHAPTER XVni. 


Thbbb are, I should think, few more pleasurable feel- 
ings than to wake up in the morning to the conijcious- 
ness that you are going to marry a peer’s daughter. I 
mean, of course, for a man in my position. Without * 
being wealthy, judged from the vulgar standard of the 
millionaire. Lady Gertrude had a fortune. Hes hus- 
band, at any rate, need not worry himself about making 
an income at the Bar. “ How about accepting a clerk- 
ship in the Oloptic under you, Robert?” I said glee- 
fully to myself, as I turned over and tried to ga to 
sleep again. But there was that wretched ‘‘Time 
Spirit” to bring out. Jimmie did all the work. The 
“copy” my future wife failed to supply he picktod up 
with his paste-pot and’ scissors. “ The people who buy 
the evening papers have no idea how important these 
editorial implements always are,” he once said to me. 
Hear Gertrude! how readily she believed that an. 
article on “The Relation of Mind to Matter,” from an 
« American scientific monthly, that Jimmie had “scis- 
sored” to fill up an empty column, was my own work. 
But this “ Time Spirit” must be stopped ; it was wasting 
too much money, ourmdney, and was, besides, an intol- 
ery.ble bore. How on earth should f ever get it j^hrough 
the press if Jimmie “got on the drink?” It was 
only by watching om*him‘like a keeper on ^Friday 
(we published on Saturday)— that a catMtrophe was’ 
averted. Geitrudei .would have never forgiven me if 
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some •anto'ward*accident, such as the helpless intoxica- 
tion of the a{;tual editor, had prevented its appearan^. 
It was impossMe to»snuff out the confounded “ Time 
Spirit” before were married. I feared to suggest 
the idea. It was her most delightful hobby. To see 
her articles, ‘With a sort of literary edge added to them 
by Jimmie, was as fire and incense at the altar of her 
anity. 

Naturally thrifty, aaull people well versed in politi- 
al and othei* economy should be, she never grudged 
erself that luxury. 

I knew I must hurry matters on and be married as 
oon as possible. There was no reason for delay, rather 
rere there risks. 

After breakfast, I wrote a little affectionate note to 
Sertrude, and then hurried down to my family at Sur- 
nton,»to enjoy my triumph. My letter of the previous 
svening would, I knew, have reached them by the 
second post and have created the greatest excitement 
in th^ domestic circle. As I walked fi’om the station 
my heart swelled with a sentimont of wholesome satis-* 
Eactioi^ I was returning as no prodigal, as no sup- 
pliant for a clerkship under my brother Robert, but as 
the affianced husband of Lady Gertrude Barton, only 
daughter of the Earl of Marlington. 

My fathelr I found glowing with delight and eamite- 
ment^ he wrung my hand. 

“Your news,” he said, “surprised and pleased me so 
much that I felt I ought to givo^iyself a holiday.” 

“Well, sir,” I sai4„with a certain feeling of one w^o 
has been misjudged, “ I hope you perceive now I sftn 
not the ‘bad investment’, you^ thought me the other 

dar’ • \ ... 

The poor a(d fel\pw quite whu^d.^ 
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« My dear boy,” he said, quite tragically, “don’t refer 
to the past. We old fellows are not always so wise as 
w% fancy ourselves — after all, youy mother and I have 
but one wish, — ^the happiness of our children.” 

I wondered how many times I had heard him say 
this. It is an agreeable sight to see one’s parent eat a 
meek dish of humble-pie. Only a few days before I 
had seen this apologetic old gentleman perorating in 
my chambers, overflowing wit^i virtuous indignation, 
like a heavy father in a m' ‘ odrama. The^e minor satis- 
factions success procures «. n are delightfully sootjiing 
to a proud nature. 

“You may trust me, sii’,” said I, “not to allude to 
this matter, since it is naturally unpleasant to you. 
Without boasting, I think I may say that I have gained 
myself a wife and you a daughter-in-law of whom our 
family must be proud. *1 need not dwell on thq pros- 
pects an alliance with this ancient and noble family 
offer. But I have a favour to ask you. My expenses 

have naturally been heavy, and " 

Bui he interrupted me. 

“ Short of money, eh'? Why didn’t you write ? ” 

I think he was glad of it. It placed us on a looting , 
of equality. 

lie opened his drawer, we were in the library, and 
produced his cheque-book. “ This,” said he^ “ will help . 
‘ you along for a week or two. When you mar^ you 
may rely on me to do what is right.” 

I could not help smiling. Suppose I had announced 
to him that I wi^ about to marry Edith Lyall, how 
abtout the cheque-book then? « 

“ Thank you,” said I, graciously, potflceting his cheque 
for J02O.O, “this will do Capitally.” “ ^ 

At my filial approbation hi^ face'quiAf brightened 
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up. It was,* of ofturse, a great comfort for him to look 
back to bis o\>cn humble beginnings and forward to the 
brilliant career jjow opening to me. 

But my mother entered the room and embraced me 
excitedly. She httd always foreseen this, of course. 
When she had taken me down to the Bev. Theophilus 
Bland, sheliad always predicted the JMarlington family 
was destined to become associated with onr owi. She 
<had quite forgotten my. selfishness, and particularly 
plumed herself pn the share she had had in moulding 
me. “It was your mother, Percival, who insisted that 
ybu should enjoy every advantage education and train- 
ing could give, in spite of the expense.” 

How strange people are to be sure, and how inaccu- 
rate! If my dear mamma had had her way with me I 
should liave been a curate. 

But 1 willingly admitted hJr foresight, and gave 
myseli over to be petted until the evening, when Bob 
returned from London. 

My brother congratulated me with the utmost 

warmtM . 

“Thank you, Robert,” I said, “thank you. Lady 
Gertrude*and myself will know how to make ourselves 
happy. Under the present circumstances it will not 
be necessary for me to take the place behind the trap- 
<|por that you were so kind as to offer mo in the 
Oloptic!” 

“Oh,^ever mind my chaff,” he said, growing un- 
pleasantly" red, “and Jook here, s^out that loan, my 
cheque-book’s at your disi)Osal whenever you like.” 

“I am i^ no need of^finds now, Robert,” I said withi 
meaning. “Your offer comes too. late. But I will 
remeipl^r^t ail the same.” 

• Then I recaUid the well-known ^l^evof the Latin 
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Grammar, culled to exemplify a rule^ do not remem< 
ber, from a Roman poet whose name d also forget, 
about prosperity and troops of friends’, and adversity 
and their absence. But I quoted it to Bob. 

I slept that night at Surbiton and returned to town 
the next morning, bearing in my band the Morning 
Post,” containing the following amongst its Court 
news : ^ 

“A marriage has been arranged between INIr. Perci- 
val Bailey-Martin and Lady Grertrudo Barton, only 
daughter of the Earl of Marlington.” 

I hastened to Kensington to see Gertrude, and found 
her coldly indignant at the unfeeling manner in which 
her family received the npws of her proposed marriage 
.with me. The Earl, who cordially disliked bis cultured 
and talented daughter, .wrote as follows : 

“I hear you are going to marry the son of” a rich 
grocer. Of course it has no interest to me. Only'don’t 
expect me to receive the fellow, or come to y|fnr wed- ^ 
dii^g, which, if you follow my advice, will be as (^uiet as 
possible. Surely, a .woman of your age doesn’t want 
orange-blossoms and the wedding-march.” 

This heartless epistle I did not see until long after^ 
otherwise I should have resented it as it deserved. 
But Gertrude showed me her mother’s letter, which, 
although unfeeling and disccurteous, was less abso-*^ 
lutely brutal than that of the vicious old earl. i 

“ Dbab Gebtbudb,”-t- 

“I cannot say that I approve qf your marriage, but 
It is less reprehensible than a life in which you set sd- 
ciety at defiance. Marriage has many cares, and will, I 
hope, core you of some of the absurd libtioas Which „ 
you nfistak^ %av philosophy. My hea^h, I regret to. 
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say, will prevent*me from being present at your wetl- 
ding, which I trust will take place in a church. It will 
also , prevent ni? froui making the acquaintance of 
&e young imm to u'hom you are entrusting your 
future.” 

I sighed when I read this epistle, to which her inotlv 
er’s signature was attached, but, like adversity, I felt it 
^ad its uses., I^iJidy Gertiude's views wei’c entirely on 
the sideof a civil wedding. Now, a marriage before 
the registrar would have annoyed the countess and not 
<£spleased the earl. Her parents’ letters had simply 
had the effect of making her desire to irritate them 
both as much as possible. Fortunately, ritualism was 
almost as odious to tho countess, a bitter Calvinist 
of the ultra-Evangelical school, as infidelity. I'o bo 
married amidst incense, banners, flowers, white-stoled 
warbling chorisCers, and all tho other pomps and cere- 
monies, that fervid ecclesiastical imagination and an 
Elastic marriage-service can conceive, would annoy both 
her parents equally. Such a majriagc would delight 
my own family, and give all our friends and enemies an 
opportunity of enjoying or sorrowing at my triumph. 
Great is the delight enjoyed by tho modern civilised 
being in annoying his relations. To this feeling Ger- 
trude was willing to sacrifice tho austerity of her secu- 
lar prin^ples. I was, of course, too full of affectionate 
tJfct to trace this sentiment to its source, and attrib- 
uted it to a desire to gratify the qjd-fashioned notions 
of my own family. fixed our marriage six weeks 
from that <day. My time was fully occupied. There* 
was the wretched “Time Spirit” to bring out every 
w^k.« It* sftle was dwindling slowly, but Gertrude 
.was sanguine, H^d I felt it was wise ^ le^ the thing 
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exist until I had ceased to be a bachelor. Moreoyer, the 
necessity of her weekly article kept her quiet and gave 
me more time to myself. I had>tak^ care the society 
I>apers should paragraph our marriage. I meant the 
church should be full. 

Mysterious little “pars,” as the journalists call them, 
were circulated, referring to the probable magnificence 
of our approaching union. Then Lord Righton had tq^ 
be won over. I wanted him' to give his-, sister away. 

. I wrote an affectionate letter, appealing to him on the 
strength of our long friendship to give us his fraternal 
countenance. But he did not answer my letter. I was 
not surprised. Then I interviewed him on the subject. 
He was as unpleasant as he could be. He knew, of 
course, why I was marrying Gertrude. “She ain’t 
young,” he said, coarsely, “ and never was pretty. But 
you’ll put up with that. . When you go about together 
you look like her nephew.” I was deeply pained." For- 
tunately there was that mortgage. I referred to it 
gently, deprecatingly, suggesting how desirot^ I had 
always been to help him, and how grieved I was to see 
he disregarded his sister’s wishes. 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said at last. “ If Gter- 
trude will write me a letter, saying that the beastly 
loan you and she are always holding over my head 
needn’t be paid till I come -into the title. I’ll do thb 
c’rect thmg at your wedding. It will be a pull •'but I’ll 
do it.” Tills bargain was concluded. But. how Ger- 
trude and I despised him for hih heartless and sordid 
conduct 1 

' At last the eventful day arrived. Ladj^ Gertrude 
had stayed with us et Surbiton, and for my sake — and 
every day I was becoming more necesi^ry td hei^L-pit. 
up with my relatiofls. 
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Besides, I explained to her that her graciousness to 
them would add to our income. To the silent wratt^ 
of Robert, my father made over to me £25,000 as my 
share in his propesty. 

I felt, however, if "we managed him wo might have 
more Borneo day. It assumed the form of a wedding- 
gift. “ The bridegroom’s father gave the happy couple 
fk cheque for £25,000 as a wedding-gift.” The magni- 
ficence of thfc present wds much commented on at the 
time. 

» I cafinot describe the wedding. The ladies fiocked 
up from Surbiton to see it. There was a smell of in- 
cense and flowers. Four distant relatives of Gertrude’s, 
charming pink and white cousins, acted as bride’s- 
maids, and two little lads dressed as pages bore the 
long train of the bride. Bridal attire did not, I admit, 
suit dedr Gertrqde, it is becoming to few ; but with a 
little rouge, dexterously applied, she carried it off, and 
J know the Surbiton ladies thought her very aristo- 
cratic. ,Lord Righton looked very yellow and sulky 
throughout the imposing ceremojiy. Murgatroyd of 
the Guaods — one of the smartest men about town — 
was my best man. The place belonged to Robert, but 
when I explained to him how impossible it was, under 
the circumstances, for him to act for me, the poor fellow 
really took it very nicely.* , 

Ther(>vas a grand reception at Lady Gertrude’s, de- 
. scribed in all the fashionably society papers, by a great 
friend of mine, a “Scalp Hunter” •invited for the pur- 
I>ose. He ^assured the«world, in an eloquent account^ 
drawn up one or two days before the event, that “the 
Earl ^d Couptess of Marlingtonjivere prevented from 
attenSing*the jedding, owing to a violent attack of 
influenza whick«had prostrated them t^th,”* 
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Their ^ts were hinted mysteriously to represent 
Jtwo cheques of almost fabulous value. My wife and I 
had reason to know the two wicked old people were 
highly exasperated. The day was ope of meteoric bril* 
liance. 

When at last we left for Paris, I felt mfrself riding 
on the crest of a magnificent wave of success. Talk 
of love I Well — Glertrude was warmly attached to me^ 
Besides, a reasonable man c&n do withori that. Had 
I not conquered? Was I not about to eiflbark on 
a new sea in a new ship and with an untried but 
promising crew? 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Wbrb I given to moralising I should enjoy at this 
jpoint in my autobiography an opportunity not to be 
wasted. 1 had made a •brilliant match, and all the 
world ^fras before me. I can even now recall my 
thoughts as the express hurried us to Dover. I fancy 
I still see the guard, with that fatuous air of obse- 
quious patronage his kind always display towards the 
newly-married, locking us in our carriage with the as- 
surance no other passenger should be admitted. Why 
on earth he should have suspected us I cannot tell, 
lertrude did not look like a bride. She commenced 
ler married life with a splitting headache, and leant 
Dack in her seat with her eyes closed, comfortmg her- 
self with smelling-salts, which she always carried, and 
an occasional effort to read her o^n article in the last 
aumber,of the “Time Spirit.” Strange solace for a 
bride I Perceiving from the dark lines gathering be- 
neath her eyes that conversation would only increase 
her nervous exhaustion, I sat at the further end of 
the carriage and looked eut of the window. The clang- 
ing uuroar of the train, which my wife informed 
me represented to her mind pulsations of pain in her 
aching brow, rang iA my ears like the roar of a tri- 
umphant voice. Ila^ J not made alPmy runs off my 
own bat The little pale person in the other corned, 
Ladj^ Gertrude Bailey-Martin, t]^e rsaptive of my bow 
and speat, bel^ged to a social caste to which all that is 
best and mos^sp^table in the £|teat Eng^sh* Aiiddle* 

‘ 166 
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class pays perpetual homage. She iad just sworn to 
love, honour, and obey me. I have never pretended 
that my marriage was an ideal one. Out of three-vol- 
ume novels I don’t believe they exigt. A wife with a 
headache, smelling-salts, and a dull newspaper artiele 
of her own composition as a comfort doesAiiot repre- 
sent the highest form of bliss at the commencement 
of a honeymoon. “ But, never mind,” said the consol-^ 
atory voice heard above tho grinding and clatter of 
the wheels — “ never mind, she is Lady Gertrude Bailey- 
Martin.” And what golden dreams to my youWi and 
inexperience did not her rank breed in my brain ! 

I continued to build castles in the air, in which I 
seemed to move from one success to another, now ad- 
dressing an imaginary speech to applauding constitu- 
ents, now serving my country as one of Her Majesty’s 
ministers, surrounded by shadowy throngs of admiring 
friends, and always on a platform above them. 

But the ^ruiding of the air-brake warned me we, 
were entering the terminus. 

“ I hope, Gertrude,’.’ I said, “ your headache is better.” 

“ It is worse,” she said — a little crossly — “,T think, 
travelling always makes me ill. I want a cup of 
tea.” 

“ Tou will be all right to-morrow,” I said, consolingly^ 
as I handed her on to tlie platform. . ' 

I can still remember the pleasure with whipi(*I in- 
scribed our names, “Mr. Percival and Lady .Gertrude 
Bailey-Martin,” in the visitors’ book at the hoteL 
That evening' Gertrude’s maid informed me her 
idistress was too unwell to come down to dinner, so I 
ditiAd alone, under* t\ie circumstances with consider- 
able cheerfulness. t ' r, ■ 

On tifie fpllow^g* day we starred fpf Paris. .. The 
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crossing was rovi|^li, and my wife suffered. I handed 
her oyer to the care of her maid, a tough little Scotch- 
woman. The sea and the wind always increased my 
spirits and appetite. 

« If I ever do ariy yachting,” said I, as she was going 
to join the^throng of suffering women below, “ it must 
be alone.” 

“My lady will take good care of that, sir,” said the 
^maid. ^ , 

The character of all married couples are revealed to 
each other gradually, and by a hundred and one little 
incidents. The process is always more or less pain- 
ful. No woman is ever a heroine of romance to her 
husband, at least such is my experience. I am aware 
some men pretend to entertain a poetic attachment to 
their wives after ten years of wedlock, but I regret I 
cannot believe in the sincerity of the sentiment. Two 
hours in a dancing packet-boat is enough to reduce 
ninety-five out of a hundred honeymoons to bathos. 
The gray waves, splashing their foaming tops off on the 
deck, the vertiguous movements of sea and sky, the 
great draughts of damp sea-wind brought the blood in 
my face, reaching I know not what rough sea-instinct 
within me. Surely some ancestor of the Bailey-Martins 
must have been a Sea King. I remember, when I once 
»made this remark to Florence, she replied, “ More prob- 
ably!.jypurser.” The tossing, salt, windy sea exhilaiKites 
me and the ozone mixes congenially with my blood. 
With poor Gertruda it was different. The very smell 
of a steamer appals her. For me, cpld roast beef and 
bottled stout ; for hef-, ninety minutes’ torture and^a 
deranged stomach for two days 1 yruly, a healthy wife 
is*tf blessing to her husband. Strange, I could see the 
pleasure the frief crossing gave m.§ irritated her. What 
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was it she expected me to do or sayHhat I omitted? 
Perhaps she thought I was wanting in sympathy. But 
fhis was absurd. Her maid must have understood her 
constitution far better than I. When a woman is sick, 
a man is in the way. Besides, there is nothing more 
unpleasant than to see others suffer— especia^y between 
Dover and Calais. 

But we arrived in Paris at last. 

r‘ 

My wife did not recover from her jouiajey for two 
days. I spent the time in re-visiting my old diaunts. 
She was obliged to take her meals upstairs, consisting; 
of bouillon, or the French equivalent for beef-tea. 
Clarkson, her maid, assured me her mistress required 
rest. I let* her have it, and passed my time on the 
boulevards, dining and lunching at most expensive 
restaurants, where the cooking was more novel and far 
more to my taste than at the hotel. Famous restau- 
rants I had feared to dine at when a pupil at Passy 
capitulated now before my well-filled purse. 

On the third day, however, Gtertrude was well enough 
to be my companion again. It was, moreover, the date 
for the appearance of the “Time Spirit.” Secretly 
I had determined it should expire when I married. 
Gertrude believed the next number was in the hands 
of the printer, under the direction of our immaculate 
sub-editor, but I knew it was in the hands of the exe- ' 
cutibner. Already she was projecting the nextciissue. 
Poor Gertrude ! As I anticix>ated, or perhaps suggested, 
Jemmie got drunk. Ipstead of the copy, of the journal 
she was expecting, there came a letter from the printers, 
enclosing a long bill, and informing me that** as “Mr. 
James Blake was unable to provide the copy the pappr 
could not appear.” ‘ ^ 

I passed the letter across the table to C^rtrude. 
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“ If you want a thing done,” said I sadly, “ you must 
do it yourself, and I trusted Jemmio Blake so im- 
plicitly.” • * 

“ You mean,” sjie said, with a bitterness that pained 
me, “if I want a thing done I must do it myself. Let 
us he accurate.” 

I was too surprised to retort. The decease of our 
^stupid little twaddling j)aper was a serious shock to 
my wife. 

“You had ncr right,” she added, “to leave it in in- 
pompetent hands.” 

“ Incompetent ! ” cried I ; “ there is not an abler man 
in London than Blake, when he is sober.” 

“If you knew ho was a drunkard, why did you 
engage him ? ” 

“ Because I believed his promise.” 

“Then you are a ” I believe she intended to say 

fool, ^ut she checked herself, adding, “ criminally carc- 
^less and heedless of my wishes.” 

The imperious ring in her voice annoyed mo. It 
forebocled a conflict of wills. I pprceived she must be 
propitiajied. Diplomacy, not war, was needed. 

“ Now, Gertrude,” said I gently, “ do not say unkind 
things. They pain me. I am not used to them. My 
disappointment is as great sis your own ; why increase 
*lt? Let us make the best of it. The ‘Time Spirit’ was 
not msiiing its way. Last week wo sold only 150 copies. 
To elevate the masses is^an expensive undertaking, 
especially when they Von’t buy tl»o paper. Even if the 
sul^-editor had not plaj^ed us false, thd paper must have 
finally di^ for want of readers. No, no, Gertrud^ 
there are bigger successea for, you than journalism 
» c>n give.* Yoji might become a power in politics if we 
worked toget&r. ,I will get info ^he Ifouse^ your 
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drawing-room shall be the political salon of the future.” 
B]it I think you can guesi what arguments I used. At 
last I flattered her into a state* of comparative com- 
placency. 

If politics do not suffice for your mental activity,” 
I said, “ wiite a book upon ‘ conduct,’ instead of scat- 
tering your teachings in fragments on the world in a 
newspaper nobody reads.” 

The extinction of the “ Time Spirit,” how^rer, weighed 
upon her mind for some time. If she4iad lost a baby 
she could have hardly been more depressed. Whether 
she believed in the sincerity of my regret I have never 
known. 

From Paris we went to Geneva, thence to Ohamotmix. 
At the hotel we made the acquaintance of two Ameri- 
cans, Mr. and Mrs. Silas A. Todd. The former, a some- 
what withered and elderly, but wealthy, citizen from 
Connecticut; the latter (his six months’ bride^from 
Boston. 

He was flfty, she twenty and pretty. She was proud 
of her good looks, prouder still of her “ cultufe.” It 
was this that brought her into contact with piy wife. 
I fancy Mrs. Silas A. Todd — the Todds laid great stress 
on the “ A. ” — ^was not enjoying her wedding-trip so 
much as she anticipated. She was a person of refresh- 
ingfrankness, and confessed te me she looked upon the 
uninteresting person she had married somewhat in 
the same manner as we may suppose the convict 
regards the shot tied* to his*leg. * 

“The next time I come to JSurope,” she said, “I 
lhall come without Mr. Silas A. Todd.” 

The lady prided herself especially on the possession 
of that peculiarly American quality of ^‘^brightrfesi^” 
a quidity tl)at appedirs to be derive^ in e^ial parts from 
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mental qtiickness, superficial knowledge, and physical 
restlessness. It must, I think, be exceedingly fatiguing 
to possess it. . * 

I think Lady Gtertrude and myself were a Godsend 
to Mrs. Silas, who must have been anxious to throw her 
brightne^ on objects endowed with a greater capacity 
of refiectiug it than her admiring spouse. I remember 
she had reduced him into so pronounced a state of 
geographical bewilderment by the wind of her speed, 
that he could not remember even the names of places 
they«had visited without recourse to liis guide-book. 

They had arrived at the hotel at Chamounix about 
two hours before ourselves. The same roof had not 
shielded us a single day from the dazzling July sun 
before Mrs. Todd had found out all al)Out us, and had 
introduced herself to my wife. They met in the Hull. 
With an air of assurance which in an Englishwoman 
would have 13een imperthient, but wliich the world 
expects from an American when she is young, she 
insisted on shaking hands with my wife. 

“ I heard of you in Boston, Ls^y Bailey-Martin,” she 
said, “before you were married. Your articles in the 
‘ Time*Spiiit ’ have made me look on you as a friend. 
I am Mrs. Silas A. Tcxld, and I just fall down and 
worship talent like yours — ^we are made like that in 
America. That is Silas — ^the grey old gentleman in the 
strav^ hat trying to understand the booking-clerk’s 
English. Now, introduce me to Mr. Bailey-Martin. I 
read all about your liigh-toned mg,rriage in the papers. ” 

You have only to,admii’e Gertrude for- her literary 
talents hl^in her confidence. She introduced me Ht 
once, and informed me afterwards* she considered Mrs. 
Todd’s ahafm of manner was only equalled by her Intel- 
^tual insig]j^ into|the movements of the modSm mind. 
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“Now -an Englishwoman,” she said, “would have 
only been aware of my existence as the daughter of the 
l^arl of Marlington, but this American girl knows me 
because I was editor of the poor defunct ‘ Time Spirit.’ ” 

Mr. Silas A. Todd, who did not possess his wife’s ac- 
quaintance with Debrett, much to my amusement, in- 
sisted on addressing me as Lord Bailey-Martin. We 
were conversing at the time apart from the ladies. 

“ Although my wife is an earl’s daughter,” said I, 
with modest simplicity, “ I am only a eommorfer, Mr. 
Todd.” 

“What, ain’t you a lord?” said he, a little disap- 
pointed. “I was raised in Connecticut, and guess I’ve 
never spoken to a lord. Wall! I dare say you’re none 
the worse for that, sir. May I ask what’s your class ? ” 

Then I perceived Mr. Todd had peculiar views of his 
own concerning social distinctions in England, which I 
fancy he believed were regulated in some mannS: in- 
comprehensible to him by the railway companies, for 
when I informed him that, although untitled, I was an 
Oxford man, and natvyally moved in the same sWety 
as my wife, ho “ guessed I travelled first clas§ when 
aboard the train,” a conjecture in which I acquiesced. 

Mr. Silas A. Todd, in fact, had many amusing oddi- 
ties, although he was as destitute of taste for art and 
nature as my brother Robert. ‘Like many Americans, ' 
he had the faculty of admiring his wife in a pur^ im- 
personal manner, as though she belonged as much to 
the world at large as to himself. * 

. Lady Gtertrude "and her new {^uaintance soon be- 
came intimate. Mrs. Todd — ^who was known*at home 
as Mimi Todd — eithe^ admired my wife’s talent to 
excess or desired the support of heiteocia^ infittence iq 
London* whe^ e she proposed to stay ip thej^llowing sea* 
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son. We projected excursions with the Todds, shared 
a guide between us, picnicked amongst the pine-woods 
together. Mrs. Todd’s vivacity and freedom from con- 
ventionality pleased my wife, who adopted towards her 
the air of a philosopher to a disciple. 

. The fligt day or two Gertrude spent in explaining 
her system of philosophy, of which Mimi Todd picked 
ip the jargon with surprismg speed. Silas and' my- 
lelf did not interfere much in these colloquies. lie 
vas impressed hy my wife’s wisdom, hut still more 
mpressed by his own wife’s intelligence. 

“Sir,” he would exclaim, gravely, “am’t she bright! 
Boston don’t hold a brighter. I guess she’ll soon know 
all your good lady can teach. I ain’t a college gradu- 
ate myself, but I can admire intellect when I see it.” 

But to Mimi Todd’s character there was another 
side besides the philosophic one. Although, like Sol- 
omod^ she beliSved “ wisdom was the principal ” thing, 
she was not fashioned too ethereally for human nature’s 
daily food. Her dresses were as dainty and coquettish 
as a I*aris dressmaker could deyise. Dark hair, clear 
bright, eyes, and the reddest of red lips were hers. 
Sometimes when she philosophised you would think 
her half a saint, but the white satin of her skin shone 
through her diaphanous dresses. Then you perceived 
• she was a woman to whom all the pleasant vanities of 
the w^ld were dear. It was plain Silas’s simple ad- 
miration did not quite satisfy the requirements of that 
vanity that is the necessary consequence of ijhysical 
beauty. How could jihis kindly, thin-lipped, dyspeptic 
AmericaifjVho had passed his life in a great dry-goods 
store in his liative city, and grown rich as well as pre- 
gaaCurelf ofd, be ai|>ect^ to satisfy all the demands 
of the mystei^us eptity we call ar woman’s hekrt ? 
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Silas could cover his wife with diamonds, array 
her in Worth's loveliest "costooms,” as he called 
t]&em, in the frank accents of his native tongue. This, 
of course was, something — ^indeed, it was very much — 
but to her pleasure-loving nature it was not all 
sufllcient. It may be pretty Mimi Todd iQyed phil- 
osophy well, but I am sure she loved still better some- 
thing the world calls pleasure and the catechism of 
our Church forbids. At one side* of her chjwpacter — ^the 
philosophic side — she met my wife, at ‘the other she 
met me. It was clever to face each way at once, like a 
two-faced deity, and pleased us both. 



CHAPTER XX. 


« 

One day when we had arranged a picnic in the pine- 
woods with the Todds, my wife succumbed to a head- 
*ache. The^heat was great. The blue, unclouded 
weather that enwrapped the valley was delightful and 
languorous, but Lady Gertrude could not always face 
it« and on the day in question she lay in her darkened 
room, Clarkson bathing her head with mu de cologne. 
One shaft of light evaded the smi-blind and pierced the 
gloom. I can see that room still with the motes danc- 
ing in the bright streak, and hear in fancy yet the 
singing of the myriads of crickets in the sun-parched 
fields Without. * 

“ Cannot you join us, Gertrude?” I asked. 

“I cannot,” she saidj “lift my head.” 

“ Shftll I stay with you, and le J the Todds do their 
picnicking alone?” 

“What do you think?” she asked— a little wistfully 
I thought. 

“ Of course,” I said, “ I would prefer to stay with 
• you, but I invited thesei people to join us principally 
on yoiy account. The man with the mules is here, 
and the Todds waiting to start. But I will do what 
you wish.” • * , 

“Then go,” said sh^ closing her eyes and succumb- 
ing to the lassitude that hemmed her in. * 

I do not think Mrs. Todd, was entirely sorry my wife 
tfConlfi not aScompaqy us, (although voluble in her ex- 
pressions of p^etjand commiseration); prUi^ssho 
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had had enough for the present of philosophy's sweet 
milk.” 

« If your wife can’t come,” said she, “ I sha’n’t bring 
Silas.’* 

“That,” said I, “would be only fair.” 

' Silas was sucking contemptuously at a Swiss cigar, 
standing in the veranda of the hotel, which he called 
the piazza. The hot weather seemed to have parched 
him, for the skin of his face looked tighter and more* 
arid than ever. ^ , 

“ Silas,” said his wife, “you have letters to answer.” 

“ I guess so,” said he. ’ 

“ Then answer your mail to-day. Lady Gertrude is 
sick, and you must stay here and look round till she 
comes down. Mr. Bailey-Martin and I will picnic 
alone.” 

“Well, don’t got right atop of Mount Blank.” 

Silas Todd made no concessions to native pronun* 
elation. 

“ I would not go up without you, Silas,” said his wife,* 
“ for all the diamonds in Tiffany’s store. But I know 
you don’t want to sit' on the melted snow, unless you’re 
obliged. So you may consider yourself off duty. You 
are not eupeptic enough to eat cold fowl on the side of 
a mountain. Your last bottle of Duffy’s Pepsine is fin- 
ished. You ought to be very grateful to Mr. Baileys . 
Martin for taking me off your hands.” 

After having been swept across the Continent in his 
wife’s train, an excursionless day was a luxury for 
Silas Todd. 

■i “I thank you, sir,” he said, *^for your >»ttention to 
Mrs. Todd, and I’lLtake a rest.” 

The harmless incident 1 am describing i^, I haow, 
out of '-harmony with the sentimental idea usuafiy 
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associated with a honeymoon. But is the popular 
notion of it quite accurate? Probably, if the joys o4 
honeymoons admitted «f exact arithmetical statement, 
it would be found Jthat not even one per cent, of them 
ever reached any extraordinary standard of bliss. I 
am sure G^trude had enjoyed hers as much as most 
people, and I believe my own satisfaction had siirpassed 
J;he average. We cannot always keep our sentiments 
at high pressure, and there are unfortimately few peo- 
ple like nnyself,«willing to tell the truth about these 
things* If there were, how many fond delusions re- 
specting love and marriage would have been corrected 1 
How many young peoidc of both sexes might have 
been spared disappointment. Let ns uiiroot the fool- 
ish sentiment that leads the inexperienced to expect 
from matrimony any other advantages than the imme- 
diate material ones every well-regulated match must 
bring. " 

Some such thoughts as these natm’ally passed 
through my mind that torrid morning as I rode (1^- 
hind the luncheon-basket) on an illyjroomed Chamounix 
mule up, the straight dusty I’oad towards the steep 
pine-woods and mountain i)asturcs. 

I did not understand the pretty American all at 
once. America is, I am told, especially proud of her 
psychological hovelists. ‘Some critics seem to thipk 
them th#result of a national complacency that can only 
exist in extreme youth. W^iether they are the natural 
outcome of a self-anaiysing people, or, reversing the 
order of incldgnts, whether the self-analysing heroes and 
heroines be the unconscious progenitors of the psycho- 
logical young ladies and gentlemep of actual American 
eki^t^ce, € not pretend to decide. But since 
critics tell us Lord Byron’s poems jilroduced jihat pecu- 
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liar morbid mental condition known as “ Byronism,” 
J.t is not impossible the “ psychology,” of the New Eng- 
land school of writers should have set a large number 
of clever American women wondering at the com- 
plexity of their own mental machinery. 

We turned away from the dusty road a^id followed ■ 
a narrow path leiuling upwards. Gradually the air 
grew cooler, the pine trees more fragrant. Below us 
we could see the valley of Ckamounix. Far above in 
the thin mountain air the cow-bells tinkled. W e rode 
in single file, Mimi Todd leading the way. The ligljt 
that fell on her through the green boughs of the trees 
made her seem more beautiful than perhaps she really 
was. Gleaming from above me in her white dress 
through the shadows of the boughs as the winding 
path separated us, she had lost for the moment that 
air of artificiality delicate and scrupulously dressed 
women too often possess. Every twist to a curl, every 
adjustment of a ribbon or rose, has an object. Pretty 
Mrs. Mimi Todd had been “manicured,” “pedicured,” 
and “massaged” to .perfection. No single iota in her 
physical attractiveness had missed cultivation- Pretty 
American women fight against wrinkles with more 
energy than most of us combat — ^what shall I say — sin ? 
Beauty after all consists of two sorts : there is the raw 
material and the manufactured article. Men generally 
say they prefer the raw material, but thein conduct 
somewhat belies them. Women, I believe, like the 
manufactured article best, and too often underrate the 
“ raw material as lacking in style. But after all the 
^primitive instincts in men are never quite silent. 
They wake in thd 4ot sun and stir at the breath of 
spring. „ , ' 

.This idea was dimly exercisiqg my brain when we 
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reached our destination — a mountain meadow some- 
where near the “ Pierre Pointue." Wc dismounted 
and sat upon the grass. 

“ How .we revest to nature,” said I, “ on days like 
these.” 

“ The hot sun draws out our atavisms,” she answered. 
“I guess you are a Darwinian, like your wife.” 

We opened the lunch basket and uncorked the 
ohampagne^whilst the guide sat down at a respectful 
distance, contemplating ns. 

, Mimi, who had been “raised,” as her husband would 
have said, amongst New England Teetotallers rarely 
drank champagne. It made her bright eyes sparkle* 
and increased her more than American candour. 

“I am glad to see you alone, Mr. Bailey-Martin; 
you interest me.” 

“ Shall I,” I suggested, “ send on the man with the 
mules? ” 

“ I guess he can’t undersfcvnd English.” 

“ To be sure not. I forgot. But how do I interest 
you?”* • 

^ “I dqii’t understand you — ^yet. I have taken Lady 
Gertrude’s measure. She is not without complication, 
but you are not like any American ” (she said Amer- 
ican with a delicate little twirl of the rthat escapes all 
phonetic representation I am acquainted with) “ I hg-ve 
met. liou are a new type. New types interest me.” 

“Do you like me?” 1 asljed looking into her spark- 
ling eyes avec intenti^ as the French say. 

“ No, I cajmot admi^^ that. You are well ‘ set up,’^ 
as you say in England, dress well, and are pleasant to 
look^at. Yop interest me ntost because I can’t under- 
«t)ndyoift Your motives are obscure, your thoughts 
incomprehensible.” 
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When she said she did not like me I did not believe' 

her. 

“But,” said I, “ I am a verj* open book to read. 
What don’t you understand?” , 

“First of all, I cannot understand how you and 
Lady Gertrude came to bo married. You tyfe not well 
matched physically or mentally. That sounds imper- 
tinent, I know. Y ou Englishmen are so reticent. Reti-^ 
cence is one of your forms of ‘hypocrisy. •Let us, this 
one hot afternoon, livem a Palace of Truth. R will be 
a good tonic for you.” • , 

“ In a Palace of Truth ! ” I exclaimed, smiling ; “ I have 
lived in one all my life.” 

“ Then you have lived alone in it. No one else has 
been admitted.” 

“ You shall be admitted to-day. Mrs. Silas A. Todd, 
otherwise Mimi, you are a very beautiful woman.” 

“ That is a somewhat clumsy stateiWnt of wliat is 
only partly true. Mr. Bailey-Martin, I wish to know^^ 
how it is you and Lady Gertrude married ? I am a 
psychologist. Scienee, not curiosity, speaks.” ' 
“Because we wished it. Like yourself, I, worship^ 
talent. I was editor of the ‘ Time Spirit.’ ” 

“ Now defunct, I guess. Its death folloAved close on 
your wedding.” 

Yes, for so it seemed good to the Fates. Well, thb 
paper brought us together. You can guess thorest, it 
has been a union of souls.”, 

“ Your Palace of Truth,” she answered, “ is a roof- 
^less structure.”' .* 

“ Let me test your own building,” said I. “ You and 
your husband seem to a superficial observer still more 
physicallv and mentally unoongepial than we are. 
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fact lie is the sort of excuse French novelists find for 
pretty wives.” 

Mimi winced, coloured slightly, then smiled. 

“You think I. need consolation. I will tell Silas. 
He would like to know. He lias been too busy all 
his life fo* any savage instmct to survive in his nat- 
ure.” 

“ If he suffered from the atavisms wo spoke of just 
now, he wffuld cudgel ybu to death.” 

“ Yes, I gueSs so.” 

“ You mean he is not jealous ? ” 

“ Why should he be ? Is Lady Gertrude jealous ? ” 

“My wife is a philosopher. Besides, she has no 
cause.” 

“You mean you have had no time to give her one. 
Come, Mr. Bailey-Martin, let us sweep away the cob- 
webs,” . 

Well, we swept them away. Indeed it was a strange 
talk we two had in that high mountain meadow, whilst 
the ^ide munched the lunch we had left. I confess 
Mimi made me forget I was qn my honeymoon, as I 
expectashe intended. Gradually wo shifted our ground 
to a sort of platonic plane, where we could talk of things 
usually left untouched in conversation between young 
men and women. It was for me a picpiant experience. 

’ But to discuss life and the relation of the sexes from the 
stanc^oint of evolution and materialism, even with the 
utmost reticence of pln-a^c, has its dangers. 

There was sometfiing at once •provocative and rcpel- 
lant in Mijni's attitude towards me, peculiarly tantaliz- 
ing, that made the presence of the sunburnt guide i#k- 
segne. Bgfore we rose •to rptiffn, whilst the man 
fvas se^g to his mules, I confess I kissed Mimi’s soft 
cheek just lialow the ear. No, there was^not* dh explo- 
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rion. Mimi was not a Lncrece from Boston. I will 
ifm she weighed that ghost of a kiss in the balance 
of her psychological scale. 

“Now,” she said, triumphantly, “J know why you 
married Lady Gertrude. I half pity her, too, in spite of 
that ‘ union of souls ’ the ‘ Time Spirit ’ cemented. But 
no more experiments : it is time to go hack.” 

“ I am only a very human man,” said I, helping her » 
to mount her mule, “and no philosopher lUee Gertrude 
and you.” 

Just before reaching Chamounix we met Mr. Todd> 
and my wife. They were walking arm-in-arm, he bend- 
ing over her figure with a kindly expression in his thin 
face shrouded by his white panama hat. 

“My lady’s headache being better, sir,” said he, “I 
indooced her to come with me to meet you and Mimi 
A pleasant excursion ? ” 

“ I guess we’ve had just a lovely time in the woods,” 
said Mimi; “ and if Lady Gertrude had been there it 
would have been perfect.” 



CHAPTER XXL 


I WAS fated othat evening to obtain an accidental 
jglimpse into my wife’s private thoughts before dinner. 
Gomg up to OUT' private room I found her keys lying 
beside a locked diary. Scarcely thinking what I 
was doing, I fitted in the smallest, and opened the 
book. 

It was filled with a strange jumble of philosophic 
and romantic musings. Often my own name appeared 
in the* pages "vVllh tender allusions. Discontented and 
lonely before her marriage, she anticipated ha 2 )pines 8 
from it, which I regret to say she did not realize. Turn- 
ing qdickly to the pages following it I read : 

“Moye confessions of a troubfed spirit. He let the 
‘Time Spirit’ die. lie never knows when I am ill. 
What comfo* in the ‘0, you’ll be all right’— his ha- 
bitual phrase ? He is absorbed in his own pleasures. 
'Does a womtin love likeAhat ? Yet I desire to have him 
aboutgne. As I write these lines he is up in tho^ine 
wood with the Americans. Three weeks of marriage 
to-day I Thus we Seek happiness but never find it. 
Joy^nly emsts in tlje imagination.* Who knows? I 
may be loved as much as other women. I ask t^o 
much.” 

\'hera was little philosophy*here. The lines might 
bave been 'witten by the merest*schoolgirl. *For once 
' ‘ 183 
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I beheld, as it were, my wife’s miad in undress. I 
always knew she was one of those women who would 
Wver be happy. More than half our happiness is of 
entirely physical origin, and its centre situated in the 
‘stomach. But poor Gertrude was not the first woman 
who has attributed to her husband’s selfishness what 
was in reality the result of her own dyspepsia. The 
devil is in it ! When my wife is ill her discontented, 
voice always grates on my nerves. Now if, like 
Gertrude, I had entrusted my thoughts to the ruled 
lines of a diary, you would have read, “I wish to 
goodness my wife would not whine I ” 

“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio,” is an excellent quality in a 
housewife, but one does not care to see it displayed in 
excess by a lady of noble birth. 

My wife possessed another clasped and locked book, 
the companion volume to the diary, oyer which. I had 
seen her poring with a pained absorption on her face. 
At first I did not knoAv the object of tliis precious vol- . 
ume. You would never guess 1 It contained elaborate 
statistics of our expenditure — at least of as much of it as 
I allowed her to see. By consulting it she could tell 
you the average price of “bougie” all ov^ Switzerland, 
and what was the lowest fee you could offer a chamber- 
maid or a concierge without inflicting an insult on the^ 
recipient. ' 

Aiter dinner that evening, for the first time she dis- 
cussed the expenses of our honeymoon in a way that 
would have made a romantio young man’s blood run 
cold. «. • 

<“ Had you an idea,” she said, “travelling was so ex- 
pensive?” 

I had not asked her to pay, but at her request’ handed 
over to her keeping the various hotel billh which she 
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docketed and tabulated with the dexterity of a stat- 
istician. 

“ Not the slighted,” I said, “ sixty pounds per- 
haps.” 

“ Two thousand, and forty-five francs fifty centimes, 
exclusive ,of travelling expenses. Our bill for cham- 
pagne amoimts to 252 francs. Dr. Johnson has de- 
scribed music as the most expensive form of noise. 
Travelling Js, undoubtedly, the most costly form of 
fatigue.” • 

, Ctertrude used to joke in this ponderous manner. 

“You’ll get used to the fatigue. Why not get used 
to the expense too ? ” 

“ Of course I know, Percival, when people are first 
married they are naturally a little lavish. But do you 
not think we have been married long enough for a 
little reasonable economy. Extravagance is very un- 
civilized.” 

“ And parsimony,” I retorted, “ is very barbarous.” 

People have odd notions about extravagance and 
econofiiy. Gertrude was willing^to squander hundreds 
on the jdiotic “ Time Spirit,” but a few francs on cham- 
pagne made ^r wince. It is true she could only drink 
one small glass, whilst she was able to absorb whole 
columns of the “ Time Spirit ” without any ill effect. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ you would like to stay at a Pen- 
sion. sfThere are places where they take you in at five 
francs a day on the tout compria scale.” 

“ I think the arrdhgement a •reasonable one,” she 
replied, under the impression I was ih earnest. 

Fancy an earl’s daughter wishing to stay at a fivA- 
fr^ypics-a-day boarding-house ! Do hot tell me marriage 
no surprises after that. 

Now I neuec coni^der anything %xtrava^int* So long 
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as it gives me pleasure. But I hate to see moneiy 
wasted over silly whims. There was the difference 
-^tetween us. But I did not endeavour to argue with 
her then. 

You will perhaps think from my candour in criti- 
cising my wife’s character, that I was disajjpointed in 
my marriage before the honeymoon was over. But 
this is not quite the case. When we have striven 
ardently to win anything and have obtained it, the 
object does not generally possess all tlie value in our 
eyes that we originally attributed to it. The dignity 
of my wife’s position threw lustre on mine. Directly 
English tourists discovered who we were, they paid 
us that subtle homage the middle class, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, render to rank. This was gratifying. But 
as I grew used to it the edge was taken off the charm, 
although, having once received it, I could not have dis- 
pensed with it without intense social discomfort! But 
though necessary it ceased to add appreciably to my ^ 
joy in living. The worth of some possessions can only 
be measured by the ^desire to which their absence 
would give activity. This soon became the ca^ with 
me after my marriage. But why should I endeavour 
to excuse myself because my sentiments towards Ger- 
trude were entirely within the limits of reason ? A 
man who falls down and adores his wife* as a paragoi^ 
of all the virtues, and because he has ceased to be a 
bachelor, imagines other women have no longer any 
interest for him, is a«human type! for which I, for one, 
feel an aversion. * Can such a m^n be considered per- 
fectly rational? Marriages of this sort cannot ^-.per- 
fectly happy, becaitee they are not based /‘ i com]gioh 
sense. The brief glimpse I have {^ven t my wifq^s * 
diary, ^ows you, even she was {^Utt’« disillusioned 
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and you know how much she cared for me. No, no, 
the truth is always best. Is it not wiser to recognise 
it, than to dwell in a jiaradise of fools, objects of ridi * 
cule for all reasonable people. It makes me sick to 
see a man admiring a commonplace woman as a sort 
of divinity, who has come down from high Olympus 
for his sake. The fatuous adoration of a confiding 
,wife for her husband, is almost eqnally painful to me. 
It makes m»sad. I know what human nature is, I see 
what in their particular case they believe it to he. 
JVhat*a gulf between fact and fancy have we here ! In 
a very highly civilised community no honest nnui will 
permit a woman to worship him in this credulous 
fashion. It is immoral. You will remember the can- 
dour of my conduct to Edith Lyall. You have seen my 
absolute frankness to my wife-after we were married. 
Could MimiTodd have possibly misunderstood me? 
Ah, no ; let us" bo honest. Men and women are as 
^nature moulded them. Let them acquiesce in her 
laws and leave all the posing to tho heroes and hero- 
ines o/'novels written for school-girls. 

We need excitement and must find it where we can. 
A man does not generally obtain enough of it in tho 
bosom of his own family. The desire of it I take to 
be a sign of vitality. 

' Some such'refiections’ as these passed through my 
tniud As I sat smoking on the balcony of our room. 

In the summer night outside, the moon was gilding 
the jagged aiguiUea of thc*Mounfr Blanc range ; behind 
me, under the shadow;of the lamp, my wife was busy 
with her accounts. 
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How strange are the ways of women ! I naturally 
endeavoured to renew the innocent flirtation I had com,- 
menced with Mrs. Todd, hut I found she could change 
her moods as easily as her raiment. The day f ollowmg 
our picnic she unhesitatingly rejected the tepid atmos- 
phere of platonic sympathy that had so naturally es- 
tablished itself between us. But I understood Mimi’s 
tricks. She did not wish to arouse my wife’s jealousy. 
The pretty American intended, when she came to Eng- 
land, Lady Gertrude should help her into the exalted^ 
society that is so dear to the female side of republican 
simplicity. Yes, yes, Mrs. Mimi, I knew ho'jir your 
little brain worked. ' You were not the wgman to 
throw away a chance. I know you said to yourself: 

“ If I set this woman’s back up I shall be snubbed 
when I come to London.” But though Mimi shifted 
her ground I stood on mine. • ' 

We were sitting m the veranda, pretending^o look 
at the view, Mimi rocking herself in a chair, admiring 
Instead the points of her fittle ^hoes under the lace 
fringe of an elaborate petticoat. ^ 
i “You have forgotten yesterday afternoon,” I said. 

“ I wish I had your memory.” I had been urging Jier 
to arrange another picnic with me alone. * My wifej^I 
explamed, could not<stand the hea^ Silastmight easily 
188 
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be induced to stay behind. Why not be happy together 
— ^innocently happy ! once more, up in the cool mead* 
ows and scented pine* woods. But she was not to be 
tempted, and laughed at my flattery. 

“ Hush, Mr. Bailey-Martin, hush,” she said. “ Be you 
the bashfrj. gallant, I will be the Lady with the colder 
breast than snow. You don’t want Gian’s stylet 
^through your back — Silas hero standing for Gian. I 
guess we know our Browiiug in Boston ! ” 

I would defy Don Juan himself to flirt with a woman 
jyho qfuotes Browning at him, especially when he does 
not understand the reference. 

The idea of old Silas being jealous ! There was no 
more jealousy in him than in a withered leaf. 

“ Your husband,” said I, “ is far too sensible to be 
jealous. Besides, he believes you’re an angel.” 

I did not mean to sneer. 

“ If you are determined to be rude,” she reidied, “ I 
will go and talk to Lady Gertrude.” And thereupon 
she left me and went to our sitting-room to talk philos- 
ophy ^th my wife. ^ 

That ^veiling brought the Todds a telegram, calling 
them back to America ten days earlier than they ex- 
pected. Silas was ideased, but not Mimi. She took 
an affectionate leave of my wife. “ Write to me, 
Yiady Gertrude,” she said, plaintively ; “ I need your 
guidawe.” 

* She was half in earnest too. Of course my wife would 
write, and Mrs. Todcf must come and stay in Loudon 
with us in May. 

Be we parted, and when pretty Miini was gone I coA- 
feg^ Chamounix began to bore me. * There was nothing 
"tQ amus9us — except ourselves. It was at this point in 
" our married life tha^ according to^Gertrude’s dlitry, she 
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commenced ‘*to make the first serious study of my 
pharacter.” 

There were, I must tell you, two keys to this volume. 
Accident placed one in my hands, and I thought it well 
to keep it. Theoretically it may have been a question- 
able act, hut as it enabled me (when I chose) to add to 
my wife’s happiness by unexpectedly anticipating her 
wishes, I think you will allow there are practical com-, 
pensations for any moral deficiencies. Many men offend 
their wives, without knowing it, twenty times a day. 
The knowledge I was thus enabled to obtain bf the 
Idiosyncrasies of mine enabled me to spare her innu- 
merable little annoyances as well as to keep her eccen- 
tricities within reasonable bounds. But tliis autobi- 
ography is a plain, imvamished tale, nor have I time to 
dwell on the fretful fancies that may have harassed me 
on my honeymoon. We naturally turn to the early 
days of marriage because of the great gulf that separates 
• them from the bachelor existence immediately preced-. 
ing them. Men are never weary of inwardly weighing 
the advantages of onq state against those of the other. 
They rarely tell us, except in obvious cases of matri- 
monial failure, which they find the happier. From 
Chamounix we went to Ouchy for a fortnight, and then, 
tired of continental travelling, we returned to Eng- 
land and spent a week at Surbiton. Some men wh<^ 
had married as I have done, would have hditated 
to bring his wife into hb family circle more than 
c was absolutely necessary. But Geilirude got on 
fairly well with' my people. j“ There ehould- be,”^ 
Stie said, “no social distinctions except intellectual 
ones.” ^ • 

My father and mother fiattered l}er, and I think slie 
liked.them i^ a pityihg sort of way. 
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■ It is not in human nature to reject the advances of 
those people who increase our self-esteem. 

Every one Gertrude met in my father’s house tresiterf 
her whims with tl\p deference foolishness always meets 
with in high places. It was a pleasing spectacle to see 
her unfolding her favourite scheme of constructing a 
new religion from the ethics of Christianity and the 
^dregs of Buddhism to Bob, whilst he listened in silent, 
uncomprehending reverence. My father and mother 
were spared these philosophic conferences, as being past 
the “ ihalleable period of intellectual life.” • 

It was not quite flattering to . me to find Gertrude 
more contented in the bosom of my family than alone 
with me in Switzerland. She could resume again the 
voluminous correspondence with all manner of people 
in which she delighted, that the excitement preceding 
. and foUowing our marriage had interrupted. 

Before our marriage she had seen in me a convert to 
»her variegated philosophy ; but a closer intimacy con- 
vinced^her of what she was pleased to call our “ mental 
divergence.” The “ want of intellectual sympathy,” of 
which she complains in her diary with tedious reitera* 
tion, seems to have disappointed her. But how simple 
is the explanation! The exigencies of courtsliip do 
not allow a man to criticise his wife’s opinions with 
CTndour. He finds it easier and more profitable to 
acquieifee in them. This little exhibition of human 
weakness on my part made her misunderstand my 
character, and it was no^ until* the collapse of the 
“Time SpiriV’ that sl^p formed a betfer estimate of it. 
Now many of Gertrude’s theories were interesting, 
ingenious, but not one eoulc^pdssibly help me. 

* lastfthey bore^me till I could no longer conceal it. 

From SurMton vee went to thft seaside for’a few 

m * 
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weeks, and in the autumn settled down in my wife’s 
house at Kensington. 

I could now set to work seriously at the business of 
life again, and 1 turned to politics as the' natural out- 
let for my energies. 

At first a seat in the House of Commons Sj^ems a long 
way off to a young man with no political connections. 
But I was not discouraged. When I looked at the list 
of Members and traced their. origin and progress up- 
wards, I perceived advantages in my favour. 

Gertrude wisely encouraged me in this idea. She 
fancied that if ever I got into the House she would 
have, indirectly, a voice in the future legislation of the 
country, and it suited me to encourage the idea. 

But, oh for the lost Marlington interest I If it could 
have been secured how invaluable it would have been I 

liighton House is two miles from Dichester, and until 
the Reform Bill the ancestors of my wife had sdected 
the borough member. But these days had gone by. 
Dichester had increased in population and importance : 
a great boot and shoe manufactory had groWn up 
and opulently fiourislied. Diggs’s boots are famous for 
cheapness and rottenness all over the world. At the 
period to which I refer an aged member of the Diggs 
family represented the borough in the Conservative in- 
terest. An effete person of much apathy, exceeding' 
wealth, and rapidly failing health, he had bea^^n the. 
Marlington candidate by a few votes. The earl, my 
father-in-law, was a Liberal, Liberalism, or rather Whig- 
gism, being a tradition in that ngble family. 
t. My wife’s father had sworn himself into an attack 
of gout at the^ slight the town had cast on his family, 
and withdrawn all his subscriptions from the locai" 
charitioet. The resignation of the presei},t, member was 
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imminent, owing to his failing health. The chances of 
a Conservative being re-elected were small. Labouf 
quarrels had deprived the Diggs family of their pop- 
ularity, and the seat was ready to fall into the hands 
of any enterprising Liberal who could secure the Mar- 
lington interest. Who had a greater right to it than 
the man wlio had married the daughter of the House ! 
Alas ! these painful family estrangements. But 
'Gertrude, although she earnestly desired to see me 
member for Dichester, refused to take any steps towards 
reconciliation and pointed to the letter her father 
had addressed to her as a reason. 

Why not try and win the seat in spite of him ? 
Righton might be induced to help me. At all events 
it was worth my while to nurse the constituency. It 
was one needing wooing, and my wife who knew the 
place and tlie people undertook to help me. 

Tn the middle of November we opened the campaign. 



CHAPTER XXm. 


In the picturesque High Street of Dichester stands* 
an ol<l^ time>stained hostelry balled the ^ White Hart.” 
Above the arched entrance to the ^urtyar^ dimly 
discerned, can be seen the Righton arms, two spears 
crossed over an owl’s head, with the motto Tout ^oitf 
Righton, from whence the family name is derived. 

It was kept by an ex-butler of the Earl’s. In my 
boyhood, when I had been a guest at the house in the 
absence, as I have said, of the Earl and Countess, 
Bennett had taken me under his especial proJ;ection. 
More thuTi one wet afternoon have I spent, not dis> 
agreeably, in his pantry, watching him polish the silver, . . 
and listening to the many stories he had to tell (not 
always to their credot), of the various members of the 
aristocracy who, in the younger days of hie master, 
used to visit at the then great house. 

“ But what with my lady being so straight-laced,” he 
used to say, «and my lord having such a weakness < 
for the fair sex, we left off entertaining.” 

In compliance with the wishes of my father,'^ invari* 
^ly gave Bennett two pmmds whenever 1 stayed with 
the school-felloiy destined tobecome my future brother* 
^in-law, a gift he duly appre(Hated. P^as, he said, 

« quite the gentleman,” and being a kindly-natured 
man he occasionally condescended to take part in my 
juvenile sports when, owins to his habitual lAthnrW 
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Righton left me to my own resources for my amuse- 
ment. 

Bennett had saved *hioney and married the woman 
who had come into the Murlington family as nurse to 
lady Gertrude, and who, when her services were no 
longer required, had gradually developed into a sort of 
un-official housekeeper. This alliance was entered into 
•without the knowledge or consent of Lady Marling- 
ton. It waiS; I believe, o\t^ing to natural causes tllat she 
discovered it. They had, she told them, grossly de- 
«eived*her, and she could therefore dispense with tlieir 
sennees. The happy pair withdrew from the seclusion 
of Righton House to the publicity of the “ White Hart,” 
the good-wiU of which he purchased cheaply from 
an incompetent predecessor. They had prosi^ered in 
Dichester. « Bennett had acquired some considerable 
house property. His affluence and popularity were so 
great that the burgesses of the place wished him to be 
•mayor. But he rejected the honour. He had aris- 
tocrati^notions. That an ex-butler should blossom into 
a mayor was not, in his ophiion, consistent with pro- 
priety. ®So another mayor, at his suggestion, was 
chosen, his very good friend the local sadler, who also 
possessed a tan-yard. 

‘ iThen we were married Mr. and Mrs. Bennett sent 
us a handsome silver pap-bowl, of which we have, im- 
fortunaHly, never had any use. In her way Gertrude 
was fond of her old nurse, te whon^she annually sent » 
shinny Christmas card, “ with Gertmde’s love.” 

The Bennett who &ad now been associated with^ 
l^chdkter for fifteen years, were exactly the right sort 
(cd,^llies needed in nursing a ^nstttuency. • 

Hhe rumour, which proved to be unfounded, that Mr 
Diggs, MJ*.,*\fas suffering from a blight •attack of 
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paralysis, induced us to go down to Dichesterand stay 
At the ** White Hart.” For the doors of her family-seat 
were sternly closed against my wife. 

The unsentimental view Gertrude.took of the matter 
was almost painful to my feelings. We drove from 
the station in the brougham Bennett had sfut to meet 
us, and saw in the distance the square walls of Righton 
House rising above the sodden tree-tops on that dull, 
November day. 

“ I should be sorry to stay there,” she said, glancing 
towards it without a sign of feeling ; “ it never ugreeij 
with me. It is too damp.” 

Bennett received us with a sort of patronizing respect, 
which I perceived would need checking. 

“ Glad to see you, sir, I’m sure,” he said, shaking 
the hand I offered, strange things do happen, to be 
sure. Fancy now you marryin’ Lady Gtertrude. But 
Pm a Lib’ral — a true Lib’ral — and, though surprisin’, 
these things are all right when you get used to them.,. 
But how the classes do get mixed up now-a-days. 
You’ll scarcely credit; it, but they acshually aiflst me to 
be their mayor. But at all events I knew ijiy place. 
But 1 must say, sir, you’re grown an uncommon fine- 
looking gentleman.” 

This whilst his wife was conducting Lady Gertrude 
to the rooms that had been prepared. 

You will perceive that, though a Liberal in^olitics, 
Bennett was unconsciously a supporter of class ex- 
clusiveness. He khew all about the “Oloptic” and 
> the Bailey-Martins’ coimection;[with trade, and my alli- 
^ ance with the ancient family he had served filled him 
with a sort of amazement. 

*' Apd you, Bennett, don’t loo^ a day oMer sin^I 
last saw you at-l^ghton House. . I heard all about the 
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honour Dichester wished to do you and of your nv)d- 
esty. I have come down here on political business 
Bennett, and want your help.'” 

And I told him;what my plans were. 

“ You Avon’t get the Marlingtou interest,” said he. 
«My Lord was dead against the marriage, and swore 
dreadful when he heard about it. He’s staying at the 
House now with two or three ladies of whom least said 
soonest mended. He don’t get no better, on’y shakier, 
savager and wickerder as he grows older. Still, with 
aU his faults, he’s one o’ the old school.” 

“Then,” said I, “as my esteemed father-in-law has 
quarrelled with everybody his support may not bo as 
invaluable as you suppose. But I shall call on liim to- 
morrow.” 

“ Call on him ! ” echoed Bennett in surprise. “ Well 1 
you are a good plucked un ! ” 

It was in reality Bennett’s manner which made me 
take this resolution. The ex-batler evidently lodked 
at the old Earl of Marlington as a sort of thundering, 
cloud-c6mpelling, local Jupiter, ^o be propitiated with 
the burnt-offerings of obsequious respect, and not as 
in irritable gfout-afflicted old reprobate to be bearded in 
his own country-seat. I had only seen the Earl once 
at the lodge gates when I was a boy staying at Righton 
^ouse. I was clearing out just as he was coming in. 
He hai. merely asked who “the deuce” I was, and 
driven on without taking the trouble to look at me 
when informed of my identity. Righton, who was ao- . 
companying -me to the station, had endeavored to 
smuggle me out of the place without meeting hifc 
tather who, he remarked, with aq air of relief, “was not 
a'^it waxy after all.” This incident, h a lf forsotten now, 
recurred to mj^miud. 
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“The truth is, Bennett,” said I, “some one ought 
to tell Lord Marlington the truth. Lord Bighton al- 
ways funked his father, fuy wife misunderstood him. 
When I have a duty to do, I do it. To-morrow after- 
noon I intend to ask him for his political support in 
the borough, should it become vacant.” ^ 

The little plump man looked up admiringly at my six 
feet. 

“ Well, sir,” said be, “ he can’t eat you^and so long 
as you don’t mind being sworn at there’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“ Besides, Bennett,” I continued, “ it is exceedingly . 
unpleasant to me to find my father-in-law disgracing, 
at his time of life, the family into which 1 have mar- 
ried. My whole future as a statesman might be 
blighted by it. In certain political quarters I have 
suffered already. To bo son-in-law of Lord Marling- 
ton carries anything but credit. I am tired of being 
asked why I cannot keep him in order.” And 
frowned at Bennett over the glass of sherry and 
bitters he had provided. He was impressed, I had 
intended he should be. There was no more,, talking 
about the mixing of the classes now. A determined 
manner and a cool head can do much with people like 
Bennett, who are sent into the world, no doubt for an 
all-wise purpose, to “carry trenchers,” and respect 
their betters. n 

I told my wife of my intention to call on her father 
whilst we were dressing for dinner. 

“There will,” she said, “only»be a scene. Briggs— 
Mrs. Bennett I mean — assures me the servants tell her 
he has become more violent than ever.” ' ° 

“ It will do your father good,” I replied, “ to meet^‘ 
man who is not afraid of him.” 
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' But on the following day, when I was face-to-f^ 
with my purpose and the brougham waiting before 
the ** White Hart,” tQ carry.me to Itighton House, f 
confess I felt a trifle uneasy. I was going, in the first 
place, on my wife’s account, as a herald of peace. 
We had discussed the matter half through the night, 
and at last she had been persuaded that “ for the sake 
of my political future,” it might be well “ to eat a little 
humble-pie^’ 

Bennett was much interested and amused, taking a 
sort cf sporting interest in the forthcoming encounter. 
Gertrude I think admired my courage. She had come 
to look on her father as though he were a kind of 
ihodem Cenci. “ He had commenced his abandoned 
career,” she had told me, “ to annoy his pious and evan- 
gelical wife, and ended in finding it so suited to his 
tastes that he continued it for his personal gratification • 
after il had driven her out of the house.” Truly I had 
married into an amiable family ! 

I lit a cigar at the ancient bar where Bennett used 
to sit^Kke a local King Cole, patronizing his feUow- 
townsmen. My battle of AusteVlitz must be fought. 
The chances of obtaining a victory were small. The 
Earl might refuse to see me. 

“ Not he,” replied Bennett to this suggestion. “ Too 
*]nuch fight in ’im for that. lie’ll ’ave yer into his 
private room and blackguard yer, or ’ave a. go at yer 
before his ladies, satiric-like, his fav’rite game.” 

But I smiled on him with an indifference I did not feel, 
and as I left .heard hi^ mutter to his wife that I was a 
“cool ’and.” Yet I was, I confess, a little nervous 
•the prospect, and kept up jpy courage by explaining to 
my^ tjiat Lord Marlington if ter all could only bo 
■Vftry At most we could Only have «a row. 
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He could not wound my feelings more than he had 
already done by his brutal letter to my wife. If he- 
i^ere not to be propitiated by a 4ove beaming the olive- 
branch of peace, I had decided to give him - what 
servants call “a bit of my mind.” ' . 

“ After all, Percival, my boy,” said I encouragingly, 
as the iron gates came into sight, it is not so bad as 
a visit to the dentist;” still, I think it was something 
like it. * , ^ 

As I entered the long drive on the pale autumn day, 
under the half-bared branches, I wished the beach- 
tree avenue longer. 

Bighton House, re-built in the reign of George IL, is 
a big barrack-like structure with a great number of 
rooms, and no signs of architectural beauty. All the 
window panes seemed frowning at me, and the great 
doors looked like the jaws of some sullen' monster, 
that cannot open without a hungry snap. How loud 
the bell rang! Yes, I certainly was nervous. The coach- 
man waiting to drive me back, tried to look as though 
he did not know why I had come. The door opened, 
and in the glass door behind I saw my face. Thank 
goodness, it did not show the faintest trace of emotion ! 
My frock coat hung faultlessly from my square 
shoulders, my trousers did not show a wrinkle. 

“Lord Marlington at home?” said I. ‘‘Tell him-/- 
Mr. Bailey-Martin wishes to see him.” ,, 

I saw by the footman’s face he had heard my name 
^ before. « 

He showed me into a very long drawing-room with 
tyro fireplaces, only one of which was alight, and then 
left me. The scheme of decoration was yellow, the " 
chairs yellow ; outside the day was yellowing ^oo. 

But the servant entered. “ My Lo^,” h^ fmd, “ would 
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riofc bdieve it was you, and told me to ask for your 
card.’? 

I gave it to him. “ Tell Lord Marlington,” said % 

there is ho mistake.” 

Then the man*retumed again. 

My Lord will see you in the boudoir,” he said, with 
a faint grin on his shaven face. 

I followed him down a long passage, till, opening an 
unexpected door, he ushered me into one of those rooms 
usually associated with youttg and frivolous married 
women — one of those rooms which irritated my wife, 
“false in art,” I am quoting hei* — “and false in 
taste.” 

The rose-pink curtains were drawn, a tali lamp 
lighted ; sitting just beyond its shaded rays was the 
Earl, my father-in-law ; beyond that, more dimly de- 
scried, t^o ladies. 

Leathing bacK lazily in his arm-chair with a bald 
gray head, and an aquiline nose over a white mustache. 
Lord Marlington somehow reminded me of a wicked 
Earl lb a Family Herald story. Ills legs were long and 
thin, and his waist in circumferfence out of proportion 
to his otherwise thin figure. The door closed behind 
me, and I stood waiting for him to say something, hut, 
he merely stared in silence, waiting, I suppose, for me 
•io begin. Bennett was right. The Earl meant to have 
a go me before the ladies. 

I sat down uninvited, wondering, whilst I nursed 
my hat, how I should begin. • 

“ You havPj as far as you know, never seen me. Lord 
Ma^'lington,” I commenced at last, “ although I have 
• the honour to be nearly allied to your family by mar- 
-liage.” • * 

* “ You didj^’( come here to tell me of yoUr fiemestic 
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arrangements. They have no interest for nie. What do 
you want ? ” 

* « Simply reconciliation.” , 

. At this a titter from the gloom, buj!' a strangely 
familiar one. 

You are making these young friends of mine laugh,” 
he said. 

“ So I perceive,” said I ; “ but as the conversation I 
wish to have with you concerns only oursel'^s, perhaps 
you will allow me to see you in private ” 

I intended to speak with crushing dignity It 
caused the laugh to be repeated with greater careless- * 
ness. I glanced in the direction of it, and, wCnder of 
wonders! beheld an old friend, shall I say flame? 
St. Claire, the pretty long-skirt dancer of the Frivolity. 

I had introduced Righton to her, and now she 
was on a visit to his father. I burst out ih wonder, 
all my dignity quenched in astonishment. * 

“ Cissie, who on earth expected to see you here? ” 

She exploded into a downright vulgar upheaval of 
unrestrained mirth. 

“ What dignity, Pur,'* — she always insisted on calling 
ine Pur — ^Uke Bob did, *‘and what diplomacy 1 You 
missed your vocation : you ought to go on the stage.” 

I paid no attention to her, but watched the face of my 
&ther-in-law. 

He looked like a flend, and the veins in his forehead 
were swelling dangerously. Cissie saw the flerce glare 
. in his pale bloodshot eye^— eyds wickedly like my 
wife’s : “ Let’s cut it,” she said tfi her fri^^nd ; “ there’s 
going to be a family row, let ’em flght it out alope.” 
So saying, the two ladies g}eefully hurried out of the 
room, leaving us {Hone! » 

** Whdt an odd meeting,” said I, in sheqr jimazemenC 
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“ D d odd, sir,” said the- Earl, jumping from his 

chair. 

“ As odd as you pjease, sir,” said I, rising too. 

My blood was up, and I was not afraid of a whole 
wilderness of E&rls. 

He opened fire. A broadside a bargee might have 
envied. *I was an adjectived son of anadjectived shop- 
keeper ; his three-barreUed adjective of a daughter was 
only fit f^r a criminal lunatic asylum for marrying 
such a low-br;ed cockney cad. Yet I must not forget 
he was my ■ father-iu law. Why should I show him 
to you in all his naked ferocity ? If 1 had flinched, 

I believe he would have struck me, but I was two 
inches taller than he, and I fancy he must have seen 
something in my eyes to daunt him, for no one likes to 
be called a low-bred cockney cad, with all imaginary 
adjectival qualifications. 

Blit at last he stoiiped for want of breath, and throw- 
ing himself back into his arm-chair, further utterance 
was arrested by a violent fit of coughing. 

“ Now, you have finished, my Lord,” I said, “ perhaps 
you will let me tell you why Ifiiave come here.” 

- “'V^liyl to lick the blacking off my boots,” he 
roared, springing to his feet again. “ Get out of my 
house I ” Then he tugged the bell. 

“When your daughter said you were a rufiSan,” I . 
ansM^red, savage at last, “ she spoke the truth.” 

The right side of his face flickered with a savagely 
contorted grin, andT his »white false teeth flashed out 
prominentljwfor a mqment under his grey moustache. 
A grin to remember, 'scarcely, human looking. 

The servant entered. , 

“ See^ this fellow out, and ^ever let him come in 
hgain.” 
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The old brute was as unapproachable as a grisly 
bear, so I left him. 

This was the only interview with my wife’s father I 
ever had. 

In the hall Cissie St. Claire met me. 

“ How did it go off?” she asked, laughing mischiev- 
ously. 

“Papa-in-law,” said I, “is .nearly apoplectic with 
rage. Go and console him, my .dear. He ngieds it.” 

“ If you’ve upset him,” she replied, “ I shall go back 
to town. But I daresay it will be amusing to hear 
him abusing you, although they do tell me now you 
are married you have also reformed. Master Pur. I 
hope your repentance is sincere. But don’t come here 
again and interrupt the domestic bliss of other people. 
Stay away and enjoy your own.” 

And so Cissie capered around me, laughihg deri- 
sively at the situation ; and, as I descended the Wide 
steps the ballet-girl waved me an adieu from the seat 
of the ancient Righton family. 

“Ta-tal Pur, ta-ta!” 

I drove away musing. The battle was over. It had 
been a victory for Lord Marlington. He had turned 
me out of the house. But I had learnt one thing. 
This fierce, infiamed old gentleman could not keep his 
son out of the title much longer. Upon my honour I • 
believe he was jealous, and tb{}>t if Cissie had noyieen 
there I could have got over him. - 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


When I told my wife what manner of reception 
mine bad been^she did not exactly say “ I told you so,” 
for jbhat would have been too commonplace for the 
refinement of phrase she cultivated, but the four words 
epitomized her remarks on the subject. Bennett was 
curious to know the result of our interview, but I did 
not gratify him. Ilis experience as mine host of the 
White Hai't, had not obliterated habits acquired as a 
footmaBf and the earlier training prevented him from 
openly questioning me. 

“ Our interview,” I said, “ was a painful one, but I do 
not think the Earl of Marlington will easily forget it. 
Politically I can count on him. Other relations I have 
no desire to cultivate.” • 

Yoif see I was compelled to give a diplomatic account 
of the interview. 

Bennett insisted on waiting on us at dinner, and 
^stood solemnly behind my chair. I think be expected 
to pjjk up something interesting from our conversa- 
tion, but I turned i^i the direction of my wife’s book, 
“ The Evolution drConduct,” tfien at Chapter II. on^ 
the “relatio;^of instijict to morals.”* 

In vain he filled idy glass with champagne and ijiy 
wite’s with soda-water. When Gertrude is once start- 
ed on l^er hobbies she is not Easily diverted from her 
tourse. I still rebaember how earnestly she* demon* 
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strated that cannibalism, as practised by the tribes 
in the Congo Forests, far from being technically im- 
moral, is merely a very striking sample of obedience 
to the law of necessity, linked to atavistic propensity. 
But I will spare you her arguments. ‘Ido not think, 
from the expression of Bennett’s face, they could have ' 
been popularly convincing. StUl, however ‘specious 
they may have been, they showed an extreme freedom 
from conventional prejudice. ^ ^ 

I had arranged ne;ct morning with ]^ennett -to call 
on some of the leading tradespeople, and his friend, 
the Mayor, with a view of ascertaining how far they 
might be vnlling to accept me as their candidate, when 
the unexpected incident Providence so often contrives 
altered my plans. 

It was after breakfast, about half-past ten. The rain 
was pouring steadily, the High Street tesselsreed with 
muddy puddles. I stood at the door watbhing a Horse- 
man in a gleaming mackintosh splashing along at a 
high rate of speed and excitement. “ Some one to fetch 
a doctor,” thought I with a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion that it was not my fate to obey the summons of 
any fractious invalid with a bad liver. ‘ 

He pulled up, however, opposite the door of the 
White Hart, leaving his horse, smoking in the humid 
atmosphere like a damp chimney, to the care of a lad, 
groping with a stick in abloQkedp-up gutter, and l^tily 
mounted the steps, bearing a letvci*. 

^ A note for you, sir,” said he, ht-nding me a damp 
envelope. 

It was in Cissie’s writing. 

What could she want ? 

I opened the dammy Envelope. 
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**>1>EAX PoB — ^We were pals once, and I never forget 
Mils ; so I drop you a line which, unless I’m mistakep, 
nill be usefuL The,£arl, poor old chap, has just had 
i, sort of stroke.^ 

“ They’ve sent for the doctor, telegraphed for Lady 
Bfarlingt^ to Bath, but as it has occurred to no one 
^e, the duty of writing to his son-in-law has de- 
volved on me. Gussie and I are off to town by the 
first train.* This place is just too awful. Look me up 
at the ‘old address and remember to say thank you. 
You’il be minister some day, my boy, or I’m not 

“Your old pal, 

“ CissiK St. Claibe.” 

Then I remembered the old man’s twisted mouth. 

The groom stood waiting whilst I read the letter. 

“MyTTord’s had some sort of fit,” he said, in answer 
to my looks. * “ Must have took him in the night. 
His Tnfl.n found him caught up all a’ one side when he 
carried up his chocolate. Miss St. Claire told me to 
give yt>u that note.” ^ 

■ Bennett came to join us as we stood on the door- 
mat. ^Yheu he heard what had occurred he said, 
“ Gor’ bless my soul 1 ” several times. 

“I want the brougham,” s^dl. “Lady Gertrude 
end I must drive over to Righton House at once.” 

j foend my wife bus^^jpfch her manuscripts. “ Your 
father’s had a fit orsei^ething of Jhe sort,” said I. “ A 
groom has gjallopeflover do say eb.” 

“A fit ? ” sHe askecji “ what sort of fit ? ” 

“.The man said a fit or a stroke of some kind.” 

“ How inaccurate these peop^ are ! ” 

“You*can’t expect the servants to make a careful 
diagnosis,” I jrritably. “Th§y have oifly just 
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discovered it, and the doctor had not arrived when 
the messenger started. Get ready at once. The 
brougham’s ordered, our proper, place is at Bighton 
House. Your brother ’s in America — ^your mother at 
Bath. For all we know your father nfay be dead before 
we get there.” 

That depends on the nature of his attack,^’ she said, 
carefully placing the pages of her manuscript in a port> 
folio. , 

1 was more moved and excited thap she, and com- 
menced at once to change the light suit I wore for a 
black one, as better fitting an occasion of gravity. 

“ Did they write ? ” she asked. 

“ No, sent a verbal message.” 

Whilst she was methodically buttoning her boots, J 
ran downstairs to send off the groom before she could 
see him. The Bennetts were regaling him wi<)h rum- 
and- water and eager gossip. 

“ Go back and tell the housekeeper,” said I, authori- 
tatively, “ Lady Gertrude and I are coming at once.” I 
gave him half a sovereign. 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Bdnnett, “ he’ll never get over it. 
Doctors can’t do anything for those strokes.* Poor 
Lord Marlington, all down his left side, they tell me.’^ 
Mrs. Bennett was cheerfully depressed. 

She sighed, but found in the excitement a compene*' 
sation for the dull, wet dajj;^ Her husband wa%, I am 
sure, conjecturing how Lord Rigkton’s coming into the 
, title could affect his interests. "v . 

“I did a great deal for the Earl of Marlington in my 
younger days, sir.” 

“ Well, I daresaylie has remembered it in his will.” 

He shook his heal in a resigned, self-satisfied 
regret.* ' 
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“Not he, sir, not he. Still it’s a consolation to know 
you’ve d(Hio yer duty.” 

“I have always found it a great one, Bennett, but' 
here’s the brougham.” 

Then Gtertrude came down in a long sealskin jacket, 
calm but thoughtful. Her old nurse whimpered over 
her a little, in the perfunctory manner of upper-servants 
whose sympathies have been purchased. My wife 
accepted it ac a matter of .course. 

“ I daresay my father will get over it,” she said. 

^ “ Ne ver, my lady, never.” 

But I hurried her into the brougham, and wo started. 

“ You take it pretty calmly,” said I. 

“ It is twelve years since I saw my father,” she re- 
plied, “ then he swore me out of the house. Since I 
have had one letter from him.” 

I knewT:he one to which she referred. 

“ I hope,” she continued, “ you do not wish me to 
..assume a grief 1 cannot possibly feel. It is the most 
vulgar form of affectation.” 

i did itot wish to say anything rude, so held my peace. 
But before we entered the lodge gates, I impressed 
upon her the duty of exerting her authority. 

“ Till your mother comes, you must be mistress,” I 
, said. 

ffhe clouds had fai’en lower, and the rain changed 
into a panetrating mist, • 

“ I always said the \i.nd was noj properly drained,” 
she said, looking round at l!he pools of water lying in 
eveiy hollow. I think jf my wife had had more senti-. 
ment^we should have got on better. But she used her* 
philosophy as a shield against, her emotion, except 
occasionaUy in lier .diary when lamenting my defl- 
oieftcies. 


14 
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Should we find the old man dead or alive, I wondered. 
^ If the fit proved merely a temporary one, I ioresaw a 
scene. How savage our invasion would make him. if he. 
were vigorous enough to resent it. Then I thought of 
Cissie St. Claire and half-forgotten rollicking suppers in 
Strand restaurants. Grertrude was looking jmmoved at 
the house in which she had been bom, with its square- 
shouldered air of truculent superiority, blinking through 
its rows of windows on the damp park, c 

“It looks just the same,” said Grertrade, “ only they 
have cut down some trees. Shall we keep the carriage 
or send it back ? ” 

This question before the doors of her own home. 

“ That depends. We will wait and see.” 

“ How is ho ? ” said I to the man. 

“ Very bad ; the doctor is here, sir.” 

Then the housekeeper met us, a new-coiner since 
Gertrude’s expulsion. 

“ I have prepared rooms for you, my lady,” s£io said»^ 
“ if you projwse to stay.” 

We went into the yellow drawing-room. “How the 
pai>er has faded,” said my wife. ^ 

Soon the doctor came downstairs. Gertmde and I 
saw him in the library. He told us the Earl had had 
a stroke of paralysis, and lost articulate utterance, and 
the use of one side. At present, he was not conscious. 
Unless the seizure were foUojred by another, there were 
grounds for hoping for a paK^al recovery, at least. 
Perhaps until the tiurse &rriv^'Gertrade would r^ 
.main in her father’s room. He, must especially be. kept 
•very quiet. Then the country doctor, delighted, witili 
so important a case, drove away, promising to returh 
shortly with the Earl’s London physician, with .whom 
be b^ put himself into commumcatia^, 
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Bnt Gertrude did not much like her task. 

“You cannot leave him to hirelings,’* 4 said. “Rcj 
member •urhatever differences you may have had you 
are his daughter.” 

I looked through the crack of the door. The old 
man was l^eathing heavily, lying on his right side. 

Gertrude sat at the foot of the bed. The two women 
on temporary duty departed to the more cheerful sur- 
roundings oi the servants’ hall. 

The following problem now presented itself to me : 

^ At last we were installed in Righton House, its 
master, helpless, speechless, and impotent, how could it 
be turned to our advantage ? 

Our friends and acquaintances all knew how per- 
sistently the Earl of Marlington had snublx^d me. Lord 
Righton had never concealed the fact at the Celibate 
Club, nofhad the Earl himself scrupled to speak of me 
to acfluain tan ces of my own as “ the son of an upstart 
,trade^^ who' must be taught his place.” 

You know how these little speeches come round in 
London! Funny people pick them up and turn them 
into amiising anecdotes. Resides, there is nothing that 
makes people so angry as social success. Absurd 
though it must seem to you, who really know me, there 
were some men — ^men of position too — who actually 
Moused me of tuft-hunting ; there were others of no 
positioB at all, who refes-'sod contemptuously to my 
origin. It was to sU««ibe detractor's of all sorts that 1 
sat down and •wopS^he following paragraph : 

“We regret l!oanno\pice that on Thesday the Earl 
of Ulisrlington was prostrated by a severe stroke of 
{>aralysis, and that he is now lyipg at Righton House 
to a very •critical copdition. Fortunately Mr. Pei'cival 
RiAley-Martip, )iis soi)-in-law, and L{^y Gertrude Bailey 
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Martin, the Earl’s only daughter, were present at the 
,time. The other members of the family have been 
telegraphed for, and. Mr. Bailey-Martin has cabled tb 
his brother-in-law. Lord Righton,. pointing out the 
gravity of the case and urging his immediate return. 
On the previous evening the Earl of Marlington had 
an interview with his son-in-law, in which he urged 
him to stand for the borough of Dichester at the next 
election. His lordship is naturally anxious it should 
be represented by n member of his own family. Mr. 
Bailey-Martin, we are further informed, formally con,- 
ceded to the wishes of his father-in-law ; and is pre- 
pared to contest the seat when a vacancy occurs. 
The noble Earl has always been active in promoting 
the fortunes of his party, and the fact that his last 
duty before his unfortunate seizure was performed in 
their interests has lent a pathetic, aspect fo the de-. 
plorable incident.” 

I enclosed the above to Jemmie Blake, promising*, 
him a sovereign for every insertion he secured in a 
London paper. It proved an expensive traoisaoti n 
for me. » 

When the nurse arrived Gertrude joined me in the 
library. 

Her father, she said, continued to sleep. We 
lunched together in the great dining-room, I witfap a 
good appetite. » 

Lady Marlington, was expected. at three o’clock. To 
pass the time, 1 wrd^e a few letter^;'?sing the stamped 
< and crested paper of the Earl, and also sent a note to the 
^Editor of the local paper to thank the county generally 
in the name of the 3farlington family for its “ expres- 
sion of sympathy with us in this the hour of our afflic- 
tion.’^ And explained how, ii^ tSie labsence of my 
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brother-in-law, the acknowledgment devolved on 
me. ^ 

Then the clock struck three. Gertrude was making 
pencil notes in a pocket-book. 

“ Your mother will be here shortly,” I said to her ; 
“ Ihopeyai will manage to agree.” 

“That will depend on the length of time we are 
together,” she answered. “ I hope we shall be able to 
return to town to-morrow.” 

I hop^ otherwise but did not say so. Soon we heard 
..the carriage approaching, and then the bell rang. 

“ C!ome and meet your mother in the hall,” I said. 

Gertrude obeyed. 

The footman threw open the door, and the Countess 
entered, — a tall figure hi black, and closely veiled; 
wearing an obsolete bonnet of capacious dimensions, 
associated in my mind with her peculiar form of 
thecloffv. . , 

I had looked forward to the meeting of my wife 
and her mother with curiosity. It was frigpd. 

“You a’-e here, I see,” said the Countess, extending 
a black gloved hand and raising her funereal veil. 
She reminded me of a hearse, and, I thought what an 
impleasant shock she must cause her husband if he 
, woke up and found her there. Give me cheerful people. 
If you please, if ever I am in need of nursing ! Gertrude 
acce^ffed the maternal greeting with equal restraint. 

“ And may £ as^yho this is said the Countess, 
glancing under;i»le rim of her bonnet at me. 

“My husband, Mr.,Cailey-Martin.” 

« Indeed.” , 

Then I advanced and shook her unresponsive black 

glove. ‘ , 

, “I have met seeq you. Lady MarJingto^” I re- 
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spectfttUy, “ since I was at school with your son, and 
feel acutely the painful circumstances under which we 
meet.” 

. “It is,” answered her ladyship grimly, “ no time for 
recriminations.” 

Then, turning to Gtertrude, she said : “ Hew is your 
father ? ” 

“ Unaltered since the morning.” 

“ I will see him at once.” " 

Then she followed the housekeeper up to Lord Mar- 
lington’s room. I afterwards heard the nurse had' some 
difficulty in preventing her from waking him up in 
order that he might hear of her arrival. 

What a happy family we were to be sure ! 

At half-past four tea was served in the library, and 
the Countess came down to preside over it. The house- 
keeper had given her an account of the various guests, 
mostly of the theatrical profession, who 
Righton House, and my lady was scandalized'.' 

“ The two last abandoned women,” she said, “ only 
left this morning.” 

“ I called to see Lord Marlington yesterday,” said I, 
“and foimd them both here.” 

“ And pray, may I ask what brought you here, Mr. 
Martin?” 

“ Political business.” 

“There was,” she said, “a scene of course. The 
servants told me something of it.”>.,^ 

. But at this point a fUrther dxchang&^ideas with my 
mother-in-law was'interrupted by the arrival of the phy- 
sieian from town. He visited the patient, announced ids 
concurrence in the treatment of the local practitioner, 
andantici^ted a comparative recovery for the Sufferei^ 
unless bhother stroke occurred, which would be tubU 
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probabflity fatal. “ Lord Marlington will probably rally 
to-morrow,” he added, “ when complete consciousness 
will return. lie mus^ on no account bo excited.” 

He looked at Lady Marlington as ho spoke. 

. “ I will see to tliat,” she answered, “ even if I have 
to stand, s^try at his door.” 

Then, when the doctor had gone, a sombre silence fell 
on the big house, whilst we three sat in the library. 

Sickness as doubly depressing in a house from which 
aU natural affection has departed.. The Countess had 
taken the supreme command and treated mo with icy 
coolness. Silence was her shield — an impenetrable 
silence no commonplace remark could penetrate. We 
three sat there waiting for the dinner-hour, Gertrude 
busy with her note-book, the Countess stonily reading 
a work publialied by the Religious Tract Society, I 
wondetfhg -what was about to hapiien. There seemed 
a big cloud gatiiermg over the place, out of which some- 
lihihg t^dst burst. But what? I was curious to see, 
and not dissatisfied with the day’s work. I had secured 
a poin't and advertised myself, The outside public 
would, believe the son-in law was the prop of the Mar- 
lington family. I looked at the grim Countess, who 
would not look at me, wondering how she could be 
^ propitiated. 

• Dinner, for which I had carefully dressed, wearing a 
blacfastie as a concession to the family calamity, was 
at last announced. I made an attempt to offer the Coun- 
tess my arm, bu^ she pretended lAie did not seeime and 
stalked out oi the room alone. I do not think a word 
was spoken. It was*a painful sight to see that piojis 
lady sipping a tumbler of .water. * 

“ Ko#vine for me 1 ” she sai<^ sternly, to the servant 
Vho. appro^c^ed h^ chair. Gertrude drank two glasses 
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of claret, not because she liked it, but as a sort of con- 
tradiction to her mother’s total abstaining principles. 

' When we had finished with the ‘‘ funeral-baked 
meats,” an interesting incident occurred. 

“ Benson,” said her ladyship, addressing the butler, . 
«at nine o’clock I expect all the household ip assemble 
in the chapel for prayei's. See that the lamps are 
lighted.” 

“Beg your pardon, my lady,” he answered, “but 
his lordship’s done, away with it ; turned back again 
into a smoking-room.” 

The chapel was a nominal one, and had come into 
existence as the result of a quarrel between the Earl 
and his Countess. He had msisted that the family- 
prayers, in which he refused to take part, should be 
held in a remote comer of the house where the cere^, 
mony could not interfere with him, because ^ if there 
was one thing he refused to stand it was to s^^fl.a iQt of 
hypocrites on their knees.” • 

In consequence, Lady Marlington chose a room, re- 
moved the furniture, procured a few hard benches and 
a reading-desk, and, having set it aside for domestic 
devotion, called it the chapel. When the final split took 
place and Lady Marlington quitted her husband’s roof 
the first use he made of his victory was, with the help 
of the upholsterers from London, to convert this’ 
sanctuary into a luxurious smoking-room, for Which, 
in the days of his predecessor, it had been used. 

The unexpected afihouncement of '-^his sacrilegioUB 
alteration was a shock to the •Countel's. Her foce 
filched with indignation, and her religious stoicism was 
pierced. 

“This stroke,” she said, looking towards Gertrude^ 
« is veriiLy a judgment on your hither I ” 
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I think Gtertrude whispered ** nonsense,” under her 
breath. 

“ I will ask you, sir. who as an Oxford gradiute may 
be supposed to have received the rudiments of a Chris- 
tian education, whether you have ever known an act of 
greater sacrilege? ” 

“ It is. Lady Marlington,” said I, “ an act to be deeply 
deplored. Your natural regret has my sincerest sym- 
pathy.” 

Gertrude gave me a contemptuoi’s glance. 

“ I am gratified to hear you say so,” said the Countess, 
** and, knowing my daughter’s atheistical views, I may 
add, surprised.” 

Gertrude closed her thin lips tightly — I know what 
she was thinking about. 

‘‘ Since the chapel has been destroyed,” said Lady 
Marlin^n, turning agam to the butler, “you will 
direct tbii' servants to assemble here at nine o’clock 
Vneu 'xl-iag*tTfxe bell. A godless master is served by 
godless servants, but whilst I am here this household 
shall nOt retire to rest without returning thanks for the 
blessings mercifully vouchsafed to it during the day.” 

It will never be known whether the Countess was 
including herself among them. 

Then we returned to the library. 

“ There is no necessity for us to be hypocritical,” 
said iMjr wife, as we were crossing the hall. 

“ I’m sorry,” said I, “ you cannot see the difference 
between hypocri^* and diplomac/.” 

After anotherhour’s silence the big clock in the court- 
yard struck nine, and the Countess, having provided 
■ herself with an Old Testament and a volume of Family 
Prayers^marched off to the dining-room, where I re- 
spectfully fgllpwed {ler. 
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It was long smce I had assisted at family worship, 
— at home, as we had grown older, the practice had been 
^scontinued. * 

Lady Marlington took her place §.t the head of the 
table, I mine at her right hand. Then the servants 
filed in, the maids demurely excited, but with a hunt 
mclmation to giggle — a weakness the acid face of the' 
Countess at once checked. 

‘‘Are all the household assembled?” sBked she of 
the housekeeper. . 

“ AU the servants are here,” was the reply. 

The Countess looked at them like a general officer 
addressing mutinous troops. “Only one member 
of the household is holding aloof,” she said, sternly, 
glancing at me, who sighed, faintly, in sympathy. 
“May I ask, sir, if your wife absents herself from our 
devotions with your sanction?” ^ ^ 

I was a little taken aback. “ Certainl y not ^’M rgpli^ 
emphatically. ‘ 

. “ In that case perhaps you will request her to jpin us, 
and remind her an example is expected from one born in 
her position.” 

A little awkward this ! But, “humour the old lady, 
humour her,” said the voice of discretion. 

Bowing respectfully, I went to fetch Gertrude.^ 
“Come to prayers and don’t make a fuss,” said I, 
“your mother wishes it.” « 

She wore her obsti^te look. “J shall do nothing of 
. the. kind,” she answered. • ^ 

- . “ Don’t be a f del, Gertie ; hui^our her, just for once. 
She’ll make it up if you meet her half-way. Remember 
liow. useful I shall find^her^’ 

“ I will have nothing to do with l\er superstitious o^ 
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.aervanoes,” she retorted, doggedly; “I am not a hypo* 
crite.” . 

“Hypocrite, iudeedj there’s no hypocrisy in gratify* 
ing an old lady’s whims, especially when she’s your 
mother. We us^ to have prayers at home when I 
was a boyj^ They are capital discipline for the serv- 
ants. Prayers won’t hurt you. Come on.” 

“ I refuse,” she said, sullenly. 

“Come, to oblige me,”, I entreated. 

“Nothing,” she repeated, “wiH induce me to play 
the hypocrite.” 

“ No, because you prefer to play the fool.” I felt sav- 
age but was afraid to show it. Then she stolidly re- 
sumed her note-book, whilst I thought it wise to alter 
my tone. 

“ Well, Pm sorry, Gertrude, you won’t do me a favor ! 
I don’t%xten ask one.” 

Jg^pl^ Iwmained silently inflexible, and I left her. 

me to ask you to excuse her, Lady 
Marlington. I am very sorry she is so disobedient.” 

“ V^y, sir,” she exclaimed, “ did you not order her 
to come ? ” • 

« I md not consider the moment opportune for exert- 
ing authority.” 

Amused interest shone on the faces of the listening 
'servants. I fancied I detected a footman winking at a 
housemaid. Here, fortunately, the incident ended, as 
the parliamentary r^orters say, but it was odd that a 
lady who had sp. viciously op^sed the will of hei", 
own husband should he a stickler for marital authority 
in Jli hft case of her son-in-law. But, there ! you can’t 
account for these things.. The Countess opened the 
Bible before her at the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, 
Hfiginning , ^ she explained, at the seventeenth veise 
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vdth the words:— “Escape for thy life, neither look 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain,” and I 
Wnk she much enjoyed the reading herself. When 
that was finished she said “let us pray,” and read a 
strongly-worded appeal to Providence to “spare us aU 
the spiritual dangers of unbelief.” The ceremony was 
a little ragged on the part of the congregation, no doubt 
from want of practice, but the housekeeper, the butler 
and myself endeavoured to give it the heartiness the 
CJountess evidently .expected. 

I had hoped the Countess would have made ‘’some, 
more friendly advances when prayers were over but 
She .merely bowed and said, “I wish you good-night, 
sir,” and withdrew. 

Then I went to join Gertrude in the library and per- 
ceived I was in disgrace. ^ 

“ Your mother,” saidi maliciously, “ has been pjiiying 
at you like a true Christian. I have b^^a 
edified.” -- 

But Gertrude refused to be amiable, so 1 reti^ to 
the smoking-room, told the butler to bring me a whis- 
key and seltzer and smoked comfortably before the fire, 
reading a back-number of the Sporting Times Cissie 
St. Claire had evidently left behind her. 

I had some difficulty in refraining from quarrelling^ 
with Gertrude that night, for she criticised my conduct 
in a most unwifely manner. Fortunately, I ambne of 
those men who can defer their imitation till a suitable 
. moment arrives for ■routing it. As my^pious mother- 
iu-law had said, this was no tiine^or recriminations. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


The old carl, who could not sleep for ever, recovered 
his wandering senses on the following morning. Sur- 
prised at finding two white-capped nurses in his room, 
he tried to ask them what the deuce they wanted, but 
his speech was too much impeded by the twist in 
his wicked old mouth to allow him to swear with ease. 

He insisted on seeing his man, who explained what 
had take i place during the interregnum produced by 
his lordbhip^s seizure. 

Jj^h^he heard of the invasion of his house by liis rela- 
^i^eiS’^ffi'calledflS “damned ghouls,” but soon afforded 
convincing proof of his vitality. Though “it had got 
him ah down one side ” as the valet expressed it, the 
noble ^arl’s seizure had by rib means quelled him. 
His first interview was with Lady Marlington. I be- 
lieve the encounter, bitter at first, ended in an armis- 
tice. The undutiful couple agreed that, first of all, 
Gertrude and I must be driven out of the house. 

Lady Marlington came down to the library where 
Gertrude and I were^ awaiting the course of events with 
the ultimatum. Ad’dressing herself to her daughter,, 
and ignoring me, “ (^rtrude,” she said, “ your father 
desires me to say that your presence in his house i%a 
source of irritation to hiiq, and tHat his comfort will 
be mat«iaUy increased by the departure of yourself 
Aid this yqp^g man.” 


001 
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Tlus “ young man,” indeed I 

'This was an unpleasant bomb to ^lode in our camp, 
6ut I think the Countess liked flying it, for sh« added, 

« Much as I deplore the spirit which prompted your 
father to send this message, as a Christian wife, I cons* 
sider it my duty to deliver it.” , 

“ First see your father, Gertrude,” I interposed. 

“ Lord MarUngton is permitted to see nobody,” re- 
plied the Countess, without looking at me. « 

Gertrude was, I pprceived, in one of her cOld tem- 
pers. She had not recovered from our dispute of the 
previous night. 

“I have no desire to see my father against his wishes ” 
said she, without raising her voice. “I caihe here 
from a sense of duty, seeing the rest of the family had 
abandoned him. Bat as he is well enough to endure 
an .interview with you without danger, there clln be no 
necessity for us to stay any longer. I regret t^^ey 
there is no place more uncongenial *tb me* tBSSTBS ’ 
house.” 

“Our visit has been a most unpleasant '^cluty,” 
added I. 

“ I don’t know whether you are aware, Gertrude,” 
said Lady Marlington, “that your father’s paralytic 
seizure is due to the excitement produced by' your hu^ 
band’s visit ; whose impudence, he declares, was act- 
ually, not figuratively, more than he could endum.” 

“ He called here against my wish,” said Gertrude. 

“I am glad you ^lad no (part* in half-killing your 
father,” said her mother. 

.This was too much. 

“ Pardon me. Lady Marlington, but my conscience * 
will not permit these crael suggestions to pass, uncou- 
tradiotc^ An old gentleman who pass^, his time Ih - 
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riotouuB-living with ballet-dancers, need not go far out 
of his -way tb' seek il Cause for his illness. But no doubt 
under your care, he whl soon be restored to health.” 

My counter-attack exasperated the Countess far more 
than Gertrude’s malignant shafts had done. 

“Youw^l repent the day you married this young 
man,” she said to Gertrude. 

*‘.It oannot,” she retorted, “ prove more unhappy than 
your marriage with my ^ther.” 

So saying she stalked out of the {oom. Her mother 
glared after her for a moment, and we were left alone, 
^ut even in this painful juncture I did not forget my 
duty to the family, but made one more desperate effort 
to wave my olive-branch. 

« These family dissensions are heart-rending. Lady 
Marling^on I Let us forget and forgive.” 

■ My vdice shook with emotion, but it could not bend 
thj^!fimtian lady. 

^Mj^daughtef is a heartless atheist, and you a 
fi o h^-ning hypocrite.” She positively hissed this at me 
as 8he*swept out of the room to bear the news of the 
encounter to the Earl. • 

Left^n the field of battle, I could not but admit the 
■ force of circumstances had been against me. My plans 
iinil been laid on the assumption that Lord Marliiigton’s 
l^eizure would reduce him to senile impotency, and 
- that wg could get over the ojd lady. But, although we 
were “kicked out” of Righton House, there was no 
reason for saying so. * Better for i#ie Marlington family 
if the world thought my wife and I were au mieux with 
my father-in-law. Whether they liked it or not I wqp 
%>Dei^f them, and the sympathetic announTOment I had 
to the newspapers woulcf jvidely advertise the 

Itet. 
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I foilnd Gertrade packing up — kad n^er seen her 
sd savage before. Our previous trifling disputes werei 
% long way off, not unlike the u^ual quarrels t>f lovers, 
and spared an excess of bitterness on her side by a 
streak of sentiment, on mine by strong common-sensed 
I knew if my wife ever came to dislike me,., she might 
make my existence uncomfortable. I was, therefore, 
scarcely prepared for her attack. It was so fierce and 
voluble that I cannot remen^ber her woids, but she 
told me I had huipiliated her, and caused her to be 
driven from her father’s house, to be “turned into the 
street like an impertinent housemaid,” as I think she 
put it. And then what were my motives? They 
were incomprehensible to her, but, so far as she could 
fathom them, utterly contemptible. 

“It is,” she finally said, “a sickening desire of social ' 
prestige that has made you crawl and eat dirt. In 
future you shall eat it alone; I will not sha^e ijj^he 
loathsome feast. Did I think of socM prestig^wlifeif; 
I married you? You married out of your position, 
and you lost your head. It was ambition and‘ Vulgar 
social greed that prompted you, and folly and weak- 
ness that deluded me.” 

The scene was a painful one. My nails were pared. 

I dared not retort. To fight it out was impossible. I 
perceived it was best to manoeuvre and to find a^ 
shield behind my wotm^ed feelings and outraged 
affections. 

When her wrath \J'as sufficiently abated, she threw' 
herself in the arm-chair and cried till her eyes were 
sqre, and her nose very red. ‘ ,, 

. A servant knocking at the door, announced that the * 
carriage was at the d^r, and finally we droye away.' 
v^thout bidding any one good-bye, in hu^yiation, lilee 
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ft nineteenth century Adam and Eve driven from a 
terrestrial paradise. 

“ I hope you will profit by your lesson,” said Ger- 
trude, as the lodge-gates closed behind us. She look*»l 
damp and depressed. Grief is unbecoming to all, and 
to faded, antemic women particularly trying. 

But I held my peace. Suffering silence was my cue. 
But her whining expression inwardly made mo swear. 
Would you believe it ! she actually had the audacity to 
read me a lecture. Her indignation, like everything 
else, became coloured by her philosophy. 

My weakness in wishing to belong to the aristocracy, 
she supposed were, after all, atavisms for which I was 
only responsible in a secondary manner. 

But I listened to her rubbish in silence, contenting 
myself with repeating that she misunderstood me. 

Beihie*i; was dying with curiosity to hear all alx)ut 
tlt^^isit, Imi; I told him, owing to the unexpected im- 
'•Ipi.dV'Oi it in Loro. Marlington’s health, and the i»re8ence 
,f*f hij. w’""', had not felt it necessary to prolong out 
stay!’ x^ojild see he did not believe me, and have no 
doubt the footman told him we had been “ kicked out,” 
for the reason of our sudden departure was not con- 
cealed from the servants. 

Gertrude decided to return to London after* lunch, 
all arrangement in which I concurred. 

“ Aft^ the bitter things you have said concerning 
my conduct,” I said with dignity, “ a few days apart 
for reflection will be welcome to u# both.” 

“ Nothing,” she replie*!, “will alter my opinion.” 

“ In that case we will not argue about it,” I returned* 

I saw her off, and felt a sense of relief when she was 
gone. I jcould breathe freely. * . To stand on very 
shifty ground pn the defensive, whilst a philbmphic^ 
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wife is slating” you because she has been tamed ontf 
of her father’s house on your account is a position 
‘making tremendous demands on the temper. 

These are the words of her diary : 

« Turned out of my father’s house ! turned out I ! 
turned out!!! Scene with Percival in consequence. 
The very servants must have perceived the meanness 
of his motives. He cringed to my mother odiously, 
humoured her effete superstitions, affec^ to share 
them, submitted to treatment that„a footman would 
have resented, and all for what? * To be received on 
terms of equality by people who despise him and whoiii 
he would despise if they belonged to his own class. It 
is horrible to think the man animated by such instincts 
is my husband. But how far is he answerable for 
them ? In another subject the problem would interest 
me. I am beginning to understand him. I <told him 
what I thought of it. But he is indhpable of ^pre- 
dating the nature of his offence.” * . 

But what is the good of quoting the rubbish? One 
would think my courageous attempt to recondle this 
distracted famUy deserving of some conunendation, 
but Gertrude viewed it in'much the same ligllt as an 
attempt to pick pockets. Ho doubt the tone of intel- 
lectual and moral superiority adopted by my wife in the 
passage quoted will be duly appreciated by the readefis 
of this autobiography. What eccentric coqpluqjons 
uiq>racticable people draw when they criticise the acts 
of those who move Sn a di^erenf and bolder plane! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


I HAS arranged to stay at the White Hart for 
several dayy, in order to make the acquaintance of the 
leading local politicians. I was new to the work, and 
telegraphed to Jemhiie Blake to come down and join me 
—“all expenses paid.” 

The little beggar was delighted to come, and cer- 
tainly made himself very useful, and his society was a 
relief after that of my puling wife with her diary, her 
philosophy and her feeble digestion. He brought me 
all the ^test news. 

The Clubs which laiew me, it appears, were talking 
isviboiit u e. Cissie St. Claire had been telling droll stories 
about my facher-in-law, and Jemmie’s “ pars.” concern- 
ing hib health had produced a great effect. 

“ k'ou’ll get into the House of •T/)rds,” said Jenimie, 
“ beford you’ve done. Pity you can’t succeed to your pa- 
in-law’s title. You’re cut out for a legislator. I’ll re- 
port your speeches. You will rise an’ rise. For, saith 
fhe wise man, he who hath risen shall yet rise higher.” 

Igeanwhile Bennett and other friends, whose support 
been purchased by various means, had busied 
themselves in Diche8ter,aqd had cbmmenc^ to smooth 
my. path before me.” o ' 

The evening following Blake’s arrival I gave a dinne* 
to rome of our leading lo<»l politteians,’’ as Bennett 
called th^. “I^eave out the teWtlers, sir,” said he, 
“you can t^^ ’em with tea and buns at tlle*littl^ 
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Ebenizer schoolroom. The anti-vaccinators on’ the 
rest can be tackled as convenient.” 

Beimett arranged a dinner for us. 

At the end of the table opposite me sat his worship 
the mayor, whom we elected chairman. The other 
worthy burgesses came in due order, and the local soli- 
citor destined to be my election agent sat on my right. 
There was, in James Blake’s words, “ no stint of liquor.” 

When the cloth was remove^, and the porjj on the table 
his worship, as preyiously arranged, addressed us. They 
were all there, he told them, for a purpose — ^namely — 
to make my acquaintance. Who was I ? “ The fav’ritd’ 
son-in-law of his lordship the Earl of Marlington.” 
They had ev’ry man jack of them been touched by my 
manly letter in the Dichester Gazette, and by the feel- 
ing terms of my remarks concerning my afflicted rela* 
tive. There were, it is true, dissensions betweenhis lord- 
ship and the town, but, after all, they were of a temp’ry 
character. Ilis lordship had naturally rese*ted^h®=- 
election of a man like their present member, Mr.'’ 
Diggs (groans). When put out, the Earl of Marlington 
showed it. How he* had showed his indignation he 
need not tell ’em. I had come to them likb* a dove 
with an olive-branch in my mouth, offering peace. It 
was for me to reconcile the town and the noble Mar- 
lington family. With such a representative as Mif. 
Percival Bailey-Martin^ a young politician ^^ramdly 
rising to fame, who was, moreover, the playmate^tnd 
the bosom-friend cff Lordjlighton, who, in the course 
o’ nature must<^become assoQiated with the plac^ to 
.whose fair sister I had been so ‘happily married, Dioh- 
ester would soon resume the prestige it had lost, so- 
dally and politically, in the country. He wished to pro- 
pose<^a° toast, the health of Mr. Pdrcival Bai&y-Mai;tin, 
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the future member of Dichester, if he (his worship) 
had bis way. 

“Port, and plenty of it,” as Blake says, “hath n8 
fellow to win a rt^n friends.” My new ones drank my 
health with enthusiasm. 

I rose with the quiet dignity habitual to mo and 
made the following speech, in the composition of which 
Blake had co-operatcd : 

“Gentlemen, the kind and flattering words of his 
worship the mayor have deeply touched me. This is, 
„as you know, a time of affliction for the noble family 
with which I am so closely and happily allied ; and how 
comes it, you may ask, that I am hero ? Permit me to 
tell you. Three days ago I discussed the question of 
my candidature for this boiwigh with the Earl of Mar- 
lington. ‘ Percival,’ said he, ‘ I wish you to stand for this 
borougISi. Dichester, to my sorrow, has become alien- 
ated from me, owing to a political accident, and perhaps 
’apersdhal misunderstanding. Humanly speaking, the 
borough must become vacant soon. It is your duty to 
win it back to the noble Liberal principles from which 
it has ^strayed, and let me oned more see a member of 
my family representing it in Parliament.’ My father-in- 
law’s words, gentlemen, fllled me with surprise, and 
‘ j)laced me in some difftculty. I am revealing no secret 
when I tell you certain overtures have been made to 
me wilh a view to my election for a well-known borough, 
at the present moment as ill-represented as your own. 
The leaders of our party looked 6n with approval, the. 
Premier especially. fact, gentlemen, I gave a half 
promise. I told Lord Marlington of my position, il 
“cannot,’ said I, ‘stand for .two constituencies at once.’ 

tD it, sir,’ retorted my father-in-law — ^you know 

. Ifis fiery teyiger, gentlemen, ‘ d ^n it, I’m thb head pf 
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this family, and I order you to stand for Diohester.* 1 
Regret to say, gentlemen, that the indignation excited by 
the objection I raised over-excited him, and, to my in- 
finite sorrow, may have provoked the Ulness we all of us 
so deeply deplore ; as you perceive, gentlemen, there 
was nothing for me to do bu^ obey. The pressing offer 
coming from elsewhere — ^whence I may not say — 
rejected at once ; and as I stand before you now in all 
humility, in discharge of a public and private duty, I beg 
to offer myself as your parliamentary candidate at the 
moment the ancient borough becomes vacant. I make . 
this offer at the request of some of your leading men, 
gentlemen.’* And they said “hear! hear!” with as 
much unanimity as though they were so many local 
puppets and I had pulled their strings. I then proposed 
the health of his worship the mayor ‘‘a friend^ whom 
we all loved to honour and in whose affections I craved 
a place.” “ , 

Then Blake jumped to his feet and delivered fi^imself 
of the speech he had always ready : a little t^pk in 
utterance at first, and bluiTed in expression, it ^w in 
articulation and eloquence as he proceeded. DUhester, 
he said, had as yet no idea of the grand qualities 
hidden under my frank and unostentatious exterior. 
Although young and comparatively inexperienced, there. ' 
were within me germs of all those seeds from which 
statesmen are made. ** Unaffected patriotisnf, con- 
fidence in the people,, deep-seated ^belief in the destiny 
'of the Libeml party.” On all the great social ques- 
tions, rapidly assuming national importance, he had 
never met a man whose views were more bro^ or en- . 
lightened. Politics, he .assured us, were not a bed of 
roses. He who started on the thorny path o2 public 
life must “scorn delights and live labor*.oas day^^ 
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'Bpending his nights in the heated arena of political 
oontroversy, his days in reflection and study. Now a 
man in my position had every temptation to make his 
life agreeable. 

“The world smiles on Percival Bailey-Martin,” he 
exclaimed,, in impassioned tones. “ ‘ It is roses, roses, 
all the way,’ with him, a thousand and one pleasant 
things lure liim from the rough ways of public life to the 
primrose paths of dalliance and pleasure. The joys of 
home, the joys of society, the joys of art, of foreign 
travel, and of cultured idleness. Siren voices tempt 
' him on all sides. But, unlike Ulysses, he has no need to 
stop his ears. They cannot move him. An English- 
man in every cord and fibre of his noble nature, duty, 
gentlemen, is his god; as, some way after him, I hope 
I may ■, ay it is ours. I have avatched Percival Bailey- 
Martm^s career from the days of its early promise at 
Oxford till to-day. These weak words of mine are no 
idle eulogy, but the mature judgment of one who, like 
the great Odysseus, may say : 

** * Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments.* 

Yet, gentlemen, I shall see no happier day than that 
on which Percia'al Bailey-Martin sliall represent you in 
* parliament.” 

Thie was the speech of the evening. It only had one 
&ult : its eloquence swamped mine. When the party 
separated, the steps of j^he White Hart seemed un- 
usually steep to some .of them. 

The next day I spent, with the assistance of my new 
friends, in visiting the other leading inhabitants of die 
boroug\}. I propitiated the aflti- vaccinators, a formi- 
dable cliqiM atDiohester, by promising to brings a bill 
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for the suppression of vaccination, and' to refrain from 
inoculating my own children with the virus, if Provi- 
dence should provide me with offspring. The Temper- 
ance party would have preferred that I should take 
the pledge myself ; but were mollified by my solenm 
promise to vote for local option in the boroimh, and to 
subscribe five pounds annually for the consl^ction of 
coffee-taverns. The dissenters were pleased by my 
promise to request my father-in-law to gra^t them a 
piece of land for the erection of a new .chapel ; but they 
were even more gratified by the interesting lecture I 
gave them on the Holy Land, with the aid of a magio** 
lantern Blake provided. He also lent me a small 
pamphlet he had prepared on the subject for eleetion- 
eering purposes. The lecture, I assured my hearers, 
was the result of a recent journey I had made in Pales- 
tine. It went off capitally. Blake managed tht slides 
so dexterously, that he kept time to my reading, except 
once, when I described “Bethabara beyond Jardan” 
to a slide representing “ View of Joppa.” The school- 
children and their friends were all delighted with the 
discourse, and the tea and buns 1 provided aftenvards. 
The Rev. John Spong thanked me warmly f6r the 
improving address I had delivered, and the pleasant 
“ tea ” I had “ so lavishly provided ” ; whilst the fumes 
of that much-stewed beverage arose like the odour of " 
sanctity. The children sang “ There is a happy land,” 
as we separated after what his Reverence called a 
« most enjoyable evenlig.” , 

“And nowV’ said Blake, as we left the heated and 
corrugated iron walls of the little Bbenezer school- 
room, “having promised everybody everything, you 
•had better cut it earl^ to-morrow, before yqu have 
time to jipoil the good impression we hayp made.” 
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Wheth^ the Earl of Marlingtoii ever heard of the 
draughts"! had made on our family connection, I never 
knew The local paper bore some slight traces of the 
Apolitical courtship I had commenced to pay to the con- 
‘ stituency ; but although the Earl recovered his strength 
sufficiently to go to Cannes a few wc(‘k8 after without 
the company of his wife, he did not attempt to tell the 
good people of Dichester what he really thought of me. 
Aft Lady Marlington returned to the musty mansion she 
possessed in Bath, and her husband made his escape to 
the Ri\iera without her, Gertrude concluded her father’s 
spirit had been little quelled by the attack of paralysis 
that Mhd left its traces behind in a twisted mouth, and 
a dragging leg. Rumour said that although the Earl’s 
memo^ had become impaired, he had not forgotten to 
dislike his wife. Lord Righton returned on the day 
his father left for Cannes. He is not the sort of man 
\o bear malice,--he is too lazy. Tic had been spending 
monej^ faster than usual, and when a man stands in 
need of ready cash, as Righton ingenuously remarked, 
“he cannot afford to be too d— d particular about 
his friends.” 

This enabled me to strike a bargain of which I aftey- 
*wa^ had every reason to proud. Just before I dis- 
covered py aptitude for a ixJitical career, Righton 
started a racinflr-stal&le on a small scale, but not 9 cheap 

• 233 
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one. One of the first results was an uirgent heed oi 
money. 1 lent him a thousand pounds, at the rate of 
ten per cent., payable when he^should come into the 
title and on the understanding, in writing, that he 
should favour my candidature at Dicfi^ter. The Earl- 
dom of Marlington was now indebted to ug to a con- 
siderable extent, and there was only the life of a 
tottering old paralytic between us and the liquidation 
of the debt. , 

Consequently Jemmie Blake, the njagic lantern, and 
1 made several visits to Dichestcr, and our entertain- 
ments at the parochial rooms and the lectures I de-* 
livered before the local branch of the Young Men’s ' 
Christian Association became important features dur- 
ing the winter. The only disappointment' was that 
Diggs- would neither die nor resi^. 

Meanwhile Gertrude and I had settled dowm into a 
life of some order and routine. She passed her i^me in 
writing her book “ On Conduct,” which had assumed a , 
somewhat circular course, and, to her surprise and 
discomfiture, continually reverted to the same 
You have heard how the unskilled traveller who has 
lost his way in the desert unconsciously descfibes a 
circle in his wanderings. In the metaphysical wilder- 
ness where my wife was straying the same phenome- 
non occurred, and she frequently found herself proving* 
over again that which she had already demonstrated. 
At first she used to bore me a good deal by asking my 
, advice, but 1 persuad&d her it would be much better to 
let me see iTer book when it was complete instead of 
fragments perpetually altering. Consequently to a 
very considerable extent she went her way, I mine.* 
Mine was not unpleasant. * I used to hear h^r sigh a 
(^ood and her diary bore evidence .tlmt she con- 
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sidered herself neglected ; but as she had no visible 
cause of jealousy she accepted the state of things. 
•‘You have your studies,” I used to say, “ I, my occupa? 
tion% it would be ridiculous for us to drive about to- 
gether in your vfStoria — like twins in a perambulator.” 
Thus I C(^ntinued to enjoy a good many of the de** 
lights usually reserved for bachelors. 

May found us in much the same position as Novem- 
ber, excepUthat I had o^ideared myself to the inhab- 
itants of Dichester with the aid of Righton, Jemmie 
Blake and the magic lantern. The town was convinced 
I could get Righton to do anything, and it was accepted 
as a fact that if I were returned he would present the 
town with an eligible piece of land to be laid out as a 
recreation ground. 

Meanwhile the present member was suiming himself 
at Brighton in a bath-chair. 

“ In a Brighton Bath Chair, 
a Brighton Bath Chair, 

Our eminent member is slumbering there ; 

Though feeble and dull, for we can’t be all clever, 

Our eminent member shan^ slumber for ever. 

Why don’t he resign ? 

For our member don’t shine ! 

Dichester says ‘ he’s no member of mine.’ ” 

Blake set these words, which were printed in the 
local j^aper, to a popular tune. The street boys sang 
it on market days, when the delicate satire was keenly 
appreciated by the farmers. TIiS rival print criticisec^ 
it as execrable in taste, and too cantemptible to de- 
se^e even the epithet of doggerel.” 

The Primrose League tried to det a song going in 
answer^called, ‘‘ You’ve only got to ask*and you’ll get 
it,” referring^ to tlTe lavish nature of my promises, but 
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i^though sung on a platform by the daughter of a 
rural dean, the steeple of whose church Mr. Digges had 
'Built at his own expense, it lacked spontaneity and 
never “ caught on.” 

I have reason to remember that summer, because 
Gertrude had arranged that Mrs. Mimi Tqdd should 
stay with us. To this I had looked forward with some 
interest, and Gertrude, who ardently desired an intel- 
ligent listener for “ The Evolution of Conduct,” wel- 
comed her. .. * 

Mimi arrived with an immense number of costumes ^ 
and an unabated desire for philosophy. The morn- 
ings she and my wife spent over manuscripts in my 
wife’s study, which I rarely invaded, but fate willed it 
that in the afternoon and sometimes in the evening I 
should be her companion. As you will have observed, 

I have made it a point to say nothing dishondUrable 
about women. Now, all of us have our weaknesses. 
Mimi was like the rest of us. She was naturally de- 
sirous of seeing London life. No man in London was 
better qualified to show her than I. I took ‘lier to 
Hurlingham and Sandbwn. I conducted hereto the 
theatres, all to please my wife, who deems such amuse- 
ments barbarous and detests racketting of all sorts. 
Now, 1 ask you if it was my fault if Mimi lost her head, 
a little ? The nature of young men and women being 
what it is — ^imperfect, Gertrude should have bcemnore 
discreet than to throw us so mucji together. I think 
, it was owing,to Gertrude’s Sootch maid, who hated me 
and took an aversion to Mimi,<yhat the row came at 
last. 

Before either Minu or I suspected it, Gertrude became 
jealous and tortured herself as only foolish^women 
0^. ^tUrkson, the Scotch maid, acted. a| a sort Of 
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spy, and, whilst little Mimi and I were disporting onr- 
selves, innocently flapping our wings together in the 
suns hine like butterflies in unsuspicious satisfaction- 
nothing more — suddenly the storm broke. 

I dwell on tfiese details regretfully, passing over 
them as qjaickly as possible, because I know they put 
my wife in an odious light. 

Mimi spent three weeks with us, and we introduced 
her to our friends. Amongst the men she became rap* 
idly popular and I think, enjoyed her triumph. The 
women said she was “ dreadfully American.” When 
she left us she took rooms at the Grand and began, after 
the manner of her kind, to frankly enjoy herself, Silas 
keeping her generously supplied with funds, and I 
providing her with amusements. 

Now, I do not pretend that Mimi did not exert a sort 
of fas(^ation over me. Her influence which had com* 

a • 

menc^ at Chamonix, I confess, increased. Gertimde’s 
nature* and mine, unfortunately, widely diverged. 
Indeed, it was good for neither of us to be too much 
together. The pale languor of her philosophy did not 
always harmonise with the warmth, colour, and full* 
bloodS^ vigour of mine. Now Gertrude’s attractions 
were of purely an intellectual order, and there are mo* 
ments Avhen these do not suffice a man. On hot June 
days, for instance, when the rose scents are too heavy 
for th# soft winds to carry, one wants something more 
than philosophy in a woman. 

Here were the hot Jung noon sf the rose-gardens, the, 
trees in full leaf, and I knew a certain noolc on the river, 
but an hour’s journey from Paddington Station, where 
June is sweetest, where the lawh, rose-spotted and 
odorou^ slopes down to tHe idfy lappingVaters, where 
the nightingale sing^ and the hay smells like heaven. 
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Adl Eden for any man who knows an Eve to haunt 
it. 

* I had painted this spot to Mimi in such flowing coloora 
that at last she consented to visi£ it with me. Now of 
course you will say I ought to have* told my wife of 
this trip. Well, I did not. Somehow, thanks to Clark- 
son, she had become jealous. Mimi had at last per- 
ceived it and was amused — on account, of course, of 
its utter groundlessness, — h^ perceived «it, too, and 
did not wish it to extend. So I did ijot tell Gtertrude 
of the innocent little jaunt. There are some things per- 
fectly blameless in themselves that the world regards 
with suspicion. My trip up the river with Mimi is . 
one of them. It was with difficulty I Induced her to 
consent to it, but one evening when I was seeing her 
back to her hotel from a theatre she consented. Ah 
me! I recall that drive now, the little Angers clasped 
in mine, and a fluttering confession that I wiirnever 
reveal. 

WeU, on the day I took Mimi up the river I informed 
my wife that I was going down to Dichester on business 
— and that I shoiild not be back till the following day. 
— ^You wjll not misunderstand my motives. I only de- 
sired to spare my wife pain. The deceit that is the re- 
sult of anxiety for the feelings of others is to my mind 
not remotely removed from the virtues. 

There are, too, other duties besides those we ^e to 
OUT wives. Something was due to myself, much to 
JMimi, who had conlmencec^ by mistrusting me and 
ended in nuUtnbering me amongst the nearest of her 
Mends. Her reputation, moreover, was dearer to me 
il^ my own ; nor could a censorious world be taten 
into our confidence wfbhout an appalling inisunder- 
standing* * * ' 
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0 happy day I thrice happy day ! we are at the Great 

Western Terminus^ alone in a reserved carriage ; we 
lltart, and the fast train whirls us through the country 
tvhere the mowers are* busy in the sunshine. Then the 
long dreamy afternoon in the boat, the evening in the 
rose-garden, a gentle idyl far from suspicious Gor- 
dons, made beautiful by mutual confidence and trust. 
I admit I was as near loving Mimi as our obligations 
would aUotr. * * * * * *' 

But ttien what a sudden chan^ from this happi- 
ness !• 

1 reached home an hour before dimier-time and was 
about to tell Giertrude the news from Dichester how 
I had lectured on the economy of jam-making ati the 
Parochial rooms! when her expression stopped my 
tongue. 

Her bloodless face was whiter than wax, her pale 
eyes, surrounded by an aureole of suffering and sleep- 
, lessees^ shone with a strange expression. 

. « What, Gertie,” said I, “ you don’t look well — the 
hpat, f suppose,” and I held out my hand affectionately 
towards her. • 

** Ddli^t touch me,” she cried, like the in jure<^mAlden 
in a melodrama. 

*♦ Why, what’s the row ? ” I said, nervously. 

* “Where have you been ?” 

“ T<^ichester, of course.” ^ 

“ Hypocrite ! liar ! traitor ! *s-seducer ! ” 

My wife seemed hissing^at mc.f We stared at one 
another a moment ; I, with a sense of thin^ crumbling 
about me. * 

• “What do you mean, Gertrude ? 

“Yon have been away i^ththat AmeHcan woman. 
Here is her letter.”* 
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She fliing it to me. I had left it in my writing-case, 
and she had forced it open. Mimi wrote : 

C; 

“ Yes, I will come. Paddington, 10:30. Why struggle 
against the inevitable ? This is your jphilosophy. Now 
hear mine. 


“ * Thou art a man, 

But I am thy love. 

For the lake it| swan. 

For the dell Us dove; 

And for thee — (oh haste!) 

Me, to bend above. 

Me, to hold embraeed 1 ’ ” 

I saw it all ! The infernal Scotchwoman had read 
this in my pocket. Gertrude had broken open my 
writing-desk in the hope of finding it. 

“ I don’t know what it means. Mrs. Todd’s* mad,” 
said I, feebly enough. “ All Boston ladies write poetry.” 

But she threw me the following telegram from 
Bennett : 

“Mr. Bailey-Martin is not at Dichester, nor'is he 
expected.” 

“ We^, Gertrude,” said I, after a long pause, “’it is of 
no use telling lies. I confess I was with Mrs. Todd, but 
there was a party of us. I didn’t tell you, because I 
fancied you were doing me the honour to be jealous,* 
and 

But she cut me short. 

“ Either you or I leave this house at once.’*- 

“ You are mad ! • Fancy the scandal.” 

That means you will not go.” 

“That would be a confession of guilt. Pm innocent 
I swear I am,'so is Minii. iShe adores you.” 

But she flung out of the room, imd had a violent flt 

l' ( 1 , 
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of hysterics in her bedroom, behind the bolted door. 
Then at last, when her maid had soothed her, they 
ipacked up, and a cab was sent for. 

I was in the library, endeavouring to moke up my 
mind how best to act. Hearing Clarkson coming down- 
stairs, I ran out and seized her and dragged her by her 
wrists into the room, rather because I hated her than 
for anything else. I cannot remember what I said, but 
although s\je turned very white, she boldly faced me. 

“ You have been deceiving my poor mistress, and 
she’ll never be happy till she has a separation. The 
"law will give her one, too. Let go of my wrists, sir, 
or I’ll cry ‘ police.’ ” 

I let her go and ran upsfciirs to Gertrude. 

“ Don’t speak to me,” she cried, “ you shall hear from 
my lawyer.” 

I threw myself on my knees before her, entreating 
forgiveness. All the house was in an nprosir, the serv- 
ants listening from the foot of the stairs. She was 
obdurate. I had deceived her, and she would apply for 
a sepairation. 

And at last she drove away to a neighbouring hotel. 

The scandal of a suit in the divorce court would kill 
me, socially and politically. Here was a doleful end to 
the schemes I had been building up with so much 
dare I It was too horrible to face. How was this big 
domesjjo breach to be mended ? 

I called the servants up, and assured them it was 
merely a temporary misun^crstaifDing between I^dy 
Gertrude and myself ; but they evidently were inclined 
to take her side, and if ever subpeetvaed in any litigation 
that* might arise, I felt that they* would not be on 
mine. * • 

There nnthing to be done that night. once,^ 

16 
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I confess, I drowned care in wine. I went to the Scalp 
Hunters’ and drank two bottles of champagne, and re-^ 
turned home in the morning sun,, dizzy and blinking, to'^ 
sleep through a series of horrible nigjitmares, to awake 
to gaze on the ruins a cursed accident had created 
around me. It was all very mtldi like a l^^tchelor de* 
bauch, plus a ton of care. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 


And whtt will not a jealous woman do ? I recalled, 
with a sinking heart, all I had e^er read concerning 
^ them, from Dido downwards. Jealousy is a horrible, 
unreasoning, barbarous instinct and unspeakably vulgar. 
I was never Jealous in my life. When the famtest spark 
of it ever glimmered within me I always quenched it. 
The enemy of human peace, the destroyer of dignity, 
its fsistence is evidence of the degrading selfishness of 
the hUlnuu heart and not of the affections. It dwells, 
too, in strange places. Cold, philosophic, psychological 
Gertrq^f), wliose investigation into the springs and 
motives of human conduct should have built a dam 
agaiififil it, had allowed herself to be swept away by the 
venomous sentiment as though she were a common 
factoi^-girl with no other guide than animal passion. 
Bab ! it is this sort of thing that prompts a woman to 
fling vitriol over a man. The only difference is that 
^rtrude’s vitriol would be thrown by her lawyers. I 
smartid at the bare thought of it. Already in imagina* 
tion 1 heard the paper-boys howling “ The Bailey-Martin 
Scandal-Chocking revelations ! abput the streets and, 
my heart sickened at> the prospect. But something 
must he done. Rightibn was in town. I might perhaps 
* induce him to act as a me^ator. * 

^ I fouijd him at his rooms off Viccadilly, and told him 
6l the horrible calamity that hadbeMen me« "Pm 
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innocent, Righton, I swear I am,” I said, emphatically, 
“but appearances are dreadfully against me.” 

“Innocent, you dear lamb,”. said Righton, to my 
great disgust, laughing coarsely ; “ who’d ever suspect 
you ! Kot your dear friends at Dichester, with your 
charmin’ lectures to the school-children , about the 
Holy Land. Bailey-Martin caught trippin’ ? — ^nonsense I 
"Why, they’ve published a long account of your virtues 
in the Parish Magazine.” 

“ But you believe in my innocence? ” 

■“ Ray-ther,” said my brother-in-law, with atrocious . 
vulgarity, closing one green globular eye and laughing 
lewdly through the other. “ And there’s that pretty 
little lively grass widow of a Yankee, who’d suspect 
her ? Human nature ain’t suspicious.” 

But I entreated him to take a more serious vidH' of 
it. Fancy the horrors of an exposure. *, 

“ Well, they won’t hurt my family, at all events,” 
said he. “ My gov’nor’s held in such estimation' by the 
world, his noble name can’t be damaged. Besides, 1 
don’t care a tinker’s cusa what the newspaper chaps 
say. Great Scott ! wdn’t they have a fine time of it. 
■They’ll wire the whole thing to the States, and the 
papers there will just ‘ bust’ with the fun. When I was 
over there they offered me a hundred dollars for an in- 
terview which I pocketed and they stuck down any rot 
they liked. When they .hear I’m your brother*In-law 
they’ll offer me double. ‘Always believed in Martin’s 
. innocence,’ ](’U say, ‘ but apnearances awfully against 
him.’” ‘ • 

.Whilst lUghton was maliciously talki% at nj^e I 
• walked up and down ^he room with a mad desire te° 
^ throttle him. “ I appeal to you to help me, Righton,” 
I said at last, helplessly, “ and, there’s only one way.”- 
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' « What’s that ? ” 

“ Tell Gertrude for the honour of the family she must 
make it up.” • 

“ The honour oi the family be blowed, she’ll say. ‘ IIo\r 
about my outraged feelings?’ He! he! he! fancy 
Gertrude’# outraged feelings. What’s the good of tell- 
ing her you and the little Yankee girl are a couple o’ 
painta, when she’s made up lier mind you ain’t ? The 
straight tip is, never interfere between man and wife. 
That’s my luie o’ country, an’ ahvays has been ! ” 

Then out of the darkness a ray of hope dawned on 
me. 

“You can save me if you will, llighton. Tell Ger- 
trude you were down at that lolace, and that there were 
a party of us.” 

•Impossible! Tell a lie? I draw the lino at lies, 
old cl?ap ; I won’t even tell a lie in jo.st.” 

“A lie ' my dear llighton, it will bo a splendid piece 
of devotion.” 

lam almost ashamed to tell what occurred next, but 
my^rother-in-law promised he would tell Gertie the big- 
gest I’O I could invent if I woifld give him a receipt in 
full for the thousand pounds he had recently borrowed. 
What could I do! illy duty was plain. Gertrude’s 
happiness must be restored at any price. If she ob- 
* tained a decree of separation her happiness and my 
futufb would alike be irretrievably damagetl. 

My brother-in-law tempted me, and I, sorely tried, 
felL 

As the thing had tb be done, base as it was, 1 per- 
c^ved it^lust be put on a business footjpg. , 

“ But look here. Mart jn,” #aid llighton, “ although 
to oblige you and.to wipe out some obligations between ^ 
us. I’ll 1^11, -Gertie a cock-and-bull story about th^ 
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1)e!ng a party, I won’t perjure myself in the witnee 
box if she persists in her action.” 

« Make her believe there’s not a scrap of evidenc 
:againstme; get her to promise to forego all action 
against me in the Courts ; entreat her to be reconcilec 
and the debt’s cancelled,” said I ; and I blusb to recor 
the humiliating fact. 

Then — ^for Bighton has no imagination — I invents 
a plausible story, giving the names of various person 
who were present, and pointing out the absurdity o 
suspecting a lady of Mimi’s exalted virtue of any <fovia 
tion from the paths of rectitude. 

Bighton entered into the spirit of the thing witl 
more intelligence' than you would have suspected, anc 
drove off on his errand of diplomacy looking vet^ 
knowing. 

Then I went to see Mimi Todd. 

She did not commence by being hysterical ; but ah 
the colour faded from her face, showing the delicate 
skill of her make-up to perfection. 

“If poor Silas hears of it,” she said, “it will jiist kill 
him. He’s worth ten'’ of you; what a fool' J have 
made of myself ! ” 

Then she commenced to upbraid me for the muddle 
I had made. 

I feared she might propose a flight to the land of her 
birth, with a rearrangement of the marriage bond; and 
desii^ to forestall her. Then I told her that Lord 
Bighton was so fully convinced of the g^roundlesspess 
ot Gertrude’s jealousy, that he would insist on his sis- 
tei; withdiawjjig the charge she had made |||ain8t i^s^ 
that no' one would ^ow it had ever been made, and 
that in a day or two all would be as it had l^iem be^ 


fore. But she could help. . Then Mimi actually, begaii 
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%o enjoy the intrigue, for it is, I believe, Tennyson Avho 
says ** Every woman is a rake at heart,” and sat down 
and 'vhrote the following indignant note ; 

I have heard of the horrible charges brought against me. They 
are as base gs they can easily be proved to be false. That they 
should have been made by the one woman I most respectc<l, will 
ever be remembered by mo with infinite pain. Henceforward, I 
shall never cross the path of you or your husband, but returning 
to my own country, shall for ihe rest of my life recall this insult 
with indignation. You, who have live^ all your life in the 
clouds, cannot imderstand the difference between freedom and 
light raillery, and an offence of which I bum with shame to think. 

“ M. A. Todi>.” 

Idimi’s guileless epistle I posted myself, and then 
gp||g to the Club, I wrote Gertrude a pathetic appeal 
to return to the home she had abandoned. 

“I cannot stay,” I wrote, “in your house, unless I 
can call M our home. My offending presence shall, at 
all events, be no blight on your happiness. Return to 
the Hearth you have left desolate. I go to my father's 
to trouble you no more unless you bid me come. You 
will feceive ere this, convincing proof of my innocence, 
not of my discretion. Let the painful incident be hence- 
forth a closed passage in our lives. Perhaps when we 
have had time to think, we may resume the happy life 

^fo%whatever yours may have been, mine certainly 

was happy — ^now drifting a#ay from us.” 

I need not explain my reason^ for leaving my wife's 
house, for I know every h6nourable man will understand 
them, an^ chance should bring these poor confessions 
of baser hands that may judgeftaeanly of me, 

l oan accept their blame witlPas muoli>indifference as 
their praise. . My ‘position was delicate. 1 ^ad to do. 
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justice Impartially to Gertrude, Mimi, the Marlington 
family, my future constituents, and myself. No one 
pw criticise my acts, who does not sympathise with 
my position. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tkbbb i 0 no place in this antobiography for other 
people’s biographies, and engaged amongst sc'^ncs and 
places of greater interest than those surrounding iny 
father’s home, there has been no reason to refer to m/ 
own family. They had naturally been dazzled by my 
successes in society, but my political prospects luid 
still more impressed them. A Conservative himself, 
my«father had recognized my wisdom in julopting the 
politics of the family into wliich I had married. 

" Why should not a man,” he askedj “ serve liis coun- 
try and Queen as efficiently on one side as the other? ” 
Why not indeed? Only he used to say, “ Steer free 
of sdBislism. Socialism’s all right for amateurs like 
Lady Gertrude, my daughter-in-law, but the country 
won’if stand it. Socialism’s a blight.” 

When-he spoke of socialism, as he frequently did, I 
think he had a picture of the “ Oloptic ” sharing the 
lai^ profits of the business between the employes, 
leaving a one-thousandth, share to himself. 

On the domestic scene at Surbiton I arrived at din- 
ner-time with my portmanteat? and my grief. On^ 
reason of my visit was to be out of prett^ Mimi’8 way 
for a time.. To have had my name coupled with hers 
' at *8uch a moment would have been fatal. To go 
home for consolation under su% circumstances looked 

welL iSoes the unfaithful man, I ask you, ever go to 

24fl 
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hls mother, to hang about her apron-string, when his 
wife refuses to live with him ? Never. That I diould. 
fiave sought comfort at home, w^l, I doubt not, per- 
suade all right-feeling p^ple of the ^undless nature 
of my wife’s suspioions. That man I count amongst 
thul^est of hypocrites, who conceals his mew offences 
in the sanctity of his hon^e. 

I forgot to say that m^ sister Florence had arrived 
from India with her little boy, now six months old, 
two day. before the, quarrel with Gtertrude. 

How could I have looked in on that charming scene, 
wi'hout appalling pangs of conscience, if I had been 
the guilty wretch my wife believed? 

But a rocket bursting in the family circle could not 
have produced a more painful surprise than my an- 
nouncement. 

“My daughter-in-law. Lady Gertrude, left her 
house ! ” exclaimed my L ther. “ She must be mwl ! ” 

“ Or jealous ! ” cried my mother. “ I wa^ never 
jealous in my life.” 

“ It appears I have come in time for a family densar 
tion,” said Florence. ** But women are not generally 
jealous without a cause.” * 

If this tiresome and dangerous business could only 
be got over, how careful, 1 promised myself, I would be 
in future. In the present day, no latitude in morals* 
whatever is allowed a politician, and a parliamentary 
candidate whose character for maptal fidelity has been ' 
forfeited has no chanbe of.el|ction. 

But, thanf goodness, my worst fears were .allayed 
nqxt morning by a letter from Gertrude. Bighton’s 
Intervention, ^althdugh, purchased at an exorbitant* 
xate,was not without effect.* ^ 

“It k,* she wrote, “ impossible for a wife to Uve in 
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hannoiiy with her husband in such an atmosphere of 
suspicion and deceit as that in which you have lately 
wrapped yourself. Lean no longer trust you. During 
the last six weeks of my life, J. have been most miser- 
able. The more I grow to understand you, the more 
impossibl%I feel it to be for us to live happily under 
the same roof. — For the present, I shall stay where 1 
am. My brother’s excuses for you, show you to have 
been utteiiy regardless jit my feelings. Even if your 
conduct has not given me any legal right to a judicial 
« separation, it has offered me a moral one.” 

Here the letter ended. The lawyers were not to 
have a hand in our affairs this time. But I had a char- 
acter to keep up. Now in England, some positions re- 
quire peculiar moral attributes or the appearance of 
Aem. A little irregularity, if not expected, is certainly 
condo&ed in tbo peerage. But virtue, the raw material 
of virtue, must cling like a garment to all parliament- 
ary candidates for such boroughs as Dichester. The 
bare suspicion that my wife refused to live with me 
would*lose me a heap of votes. It was quite possible 
some^cf my future constituenti^ would demand a public 
oxplanriion. Oh, the perversity of women! My wife, 
who wa£ to be my political support, threatened to be 
^my destruction. 

A month passed by, leaving the matter in the same 
position, except that my wife returned to her house. 
She refused to live with me, however, with a capricious 
obstinacy that galled me.* My liioither w^s so hurt by 
tiita treatment of heif son, that she wanted to give 
Gertrude “a piece of her mind,”^but desisted un^er 
the joint influence of Florpnc^ind'mysqlf. 

But the sudden ^euth of Mr. Diggs brought matters 
to a qrisi^ ' 
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Dichester was vacant at last. 

When 1 received a telegram from my agent an- 
nouncing the fact, I became quite dizzy with excite- 
ment. Young, sanguine, eager to serve my country 
and make a worthy place for myself in the world, 1 
perceived my chance had come. 

There was not a weak point in my armour, except 
Gertrude. What would happen unless she consented 
to help me fight ? The moral, weight of mAgic-lantem 
slides, of lectures in the Sunday-school on the Holy 
Land, of reeking tea-fights in stuffy, corrugated iron- • 
roofed Ebenezers, do not compensate for separation 
from a wife. “ O, my ! bin married a year, an’ Ms wife 
won’t live with ’ im,” said a voice in my dreams, for in 
dreams it was continually election-diiy. But to drive 
in state beside an Earl’s daughter of tremendous radical 
tendencies, the picture of married happiness ani sym- 
pathy, would gain me more votes than the support of 
all the local optionists and anti- vaccinationists*’ in the 
borough. • ^ ^ 

Bennett and Ms wife would go against me, if Ger- 
trude persisted in her lindutiful conduct. Our separa- 
tion could not be concealed. The Primrose dames 
would find out all about it, and tell the women in the 
place not to leave me with their daughters ! Just think* 
of it ! Here was a tremendous punishment for a tri- 
fling offence. But I guessed what it was — ^thaf con- 
founded, raw-boned Scotchwoman, Clarkson, regaling 
her mistress y\rith all inanner*of scandalous tales about 
me. *You know the sort of thlqg servants pick up. 
The wicked woman carefully fanned the fires of jeal- 
ousy in my poqr wife’s hpart, and hardened her agfdnst 
me. “ Don’t live with him again, my lady, or yen’ll rue 
t^e day. ' He cannot be trusted,,’’ Tl^ ,1 learned 
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afterwards. To all young, men I would say, “ B6ware 
at your wife’s maid.” And yet Gtertrude believed in 
the fide^ty of this monster. 

It^was at thiij juncture I juduced Florence to help 
me. She held that, wlleii a woman has married a man 
she shoul^ make the best of him. 

Her only weak point was an implicit faith in her 
own husband, to whom, I fancy, she was continually 
comparingaothcr men, n^yself included, to their disad- 
vantage. But how far ijobler this ^than (Jertrude’s de- 
grading suspicions ! Bah ! all men — I mean all men not 
exceptionally vicious — arc alike, although all have not 
equal powers of convincing their wives of their superi- 
ority to the rest of the world. 

Florence alone of my family recognised luy dilemma. 
BJy father argued that the world had no right to in-" 
quire ,tnto the private aifairs of a public man, so long 
as he* kept out of the bankruptcy court ; my mother 
declared so long as one was innocent, and of a clear 
conscience, one need fear nothing. I cannot quite re- 
menfbSr what Robert said, por is his wisdom worth 
recordjpg j but I think it amotintcd to this : private 
scandal can always be prevented from becoming a 
public <Jne by the dexterous use of hush-money with 
the newspapers. Poor Bob! he little knew the dig- 
nity and untiring energy of the London press. As if 
any pBwer on earth could stop all the pens of all the 
paragraphers ! You will perceive that before old 
Digges ‘‘ passed away,” a| the obttuary writers politelx 
called it, the situatiem had been discussed at home. 
Thia event rendered prompt action necessary, es^ 
oiall y as a Conservative candi^te Vas expected in the. 

field. . ' . ' 

I tel^»i^ed to Gertrude. “Digges dead— need 
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yonrlidlp. Sliallloomdtoseeyoa?” but received no 
answer. . 

* Her silence made me savage. ^ 

Here was a whole career risking spoiling because a 
silly woman was sulky and jealous. 

“Gto up and see your wife,” said Florence. **81ie 
will listen to reason.” 

** I daren’t,” I said. “ Her exasperating conduct sends 
me half mad. We shall only ^quarrel. Oo and see her 
yovirself, Florence, pid mind you swear I am devoted 
to her, heart-broken at her treatment of me, and all the . 
rest of it.” 

The end of it was Florence went up to town as a 
peacemaker, and came back persuaded Gertrude was 
unkindly treated. But I always cared much more for 
Florence than she ever did for me, and if Lambert aqd 
she had quarrelled, under any circumstances, I should 
have been on her side. How much more generous 
men are in these things 1 But a sister’s opinioq of her 
brother is rarely a matter of importance. 

As a diplomatist Florence was a success. ' She 
brought the following letter: have thou^t the 

matter over, and will help you to the best of my power, 
and will accompany you and your sister to Bichester 
to-morrow.” 

** You, Florence ! ” I exclaimed in delight and w(Hiderf 
“ What does she want you for ? ” 

. " She refuses to go unless I come too.” 

, Mortifying this. 

“Why?”' 

^ Because she thinks I shall keep you apart." 

. 'Florence gave me a look that I understood. I saw it " 
was wiser to ask no more questions. As a pr^f of tli4 
idiBolute ‘'Candour of this autobio|^phy^ I hete^ trails 
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lotibe 4N>m my wife's diary the morbid aooount she her- 
lelf wrote of the meeting. 

**Hia sister called to see me. In physical beauty 
they resemble one another, but of the shifty, ill-con- 
sealed sensualism of the marT there is no trace in the 
woman. This may frequently be observed in men and 
women o^the same family. How far does heredity 
Booount for it? What is the influence of sex on char- 
Bcter?" Gertrude here makes some conjectures on the 
Bubjectf which I pass over. 

** Mrs. Lambert,” she continued, ^ axwlogised for com- 
ing to see me. * There was,' she said, 'no other 
means. Tiqae was pressing, and it was either a ques- 
tion of Percival withdrawing, or of reconciliation with 
me.' * Your brother has an undeveloped conscience,' I 
said i * he cannot be trusted.' 

* « ‘ I«dmit what you say,' she replied. ‘ Ever since 
Percival was a little boy he has been shamelessly self- 
ish. But by arresting his chances now you will only 
make film idle, and, I fear, dissolute. W ork might save 
himf* You alone can help him. It pains me to say so, 
hut my brother is one of tliosp mCh a woman must 
make we best of.' 

- M I understood her meaning. She meant that, having 
been mad enough to marry him, it was my duty to help 
%im if I could. Percival possesses a certain superflcial 
cleveipess, inherited 'frequently by the middle-classes. 
The House of Commons, as at present constituted, is 
the best g^und for this quality to be exercised. At 
times, I believe, he diipl^Tsees into that 'tforld of>ideas 
detested by his class.* If he is destitute of idealism, he 
’ is Mthout superstition. He respects nothing but sdo- 
;eess, fears nothing but pOve^. So fftr I have not 
.devated him.. But if he become absorbed in thp world 
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of political activity he would need my help^ This is 
my only, hold over him, and induced me to consent to 
live with him again. The other motives urging me to 
reconciliation are too unworthy for me to write even 
here. But that I might'*not let him think I had for- 
gotten or forgiven his meanness I stipulated that Mrs. 
Lambert should accompany us to Dichestbr on the 
electoral campaign. It would, I thought, be interesting 
to watch Percival under his sister’s eye. I, like her so 
far. Shall I be disappointed ‘'in her^ as I am in every 
one else? Percival must understand the election 
expenses are to be paid by himself.” 

But, enough of Gertrude’s diary. 

“ Election expenses to be paid by himself.” 

. Here the meaquin nature of my wife is manifested. 
She plays the femme incompriae in her diary to her 
own admiration, and then notes down that I drenk six 
bottles of champagne in the week at ten and sixpence 
a bottle ! Ah ! my lady, if I had kept a diary about you 
and your intellectual vapourings and affectations you 
would have borne a very different character te that 
assumed in your Own. ^ Gertrude’s luxury was to pose 
in her own diary to herself. Some women'^admire 
themselves in their looking-glass. This clasped, lined 
volume of neatly-written manuscript was Gertrude’s 
distorted mirror. You have just seen how it mis* 
represented me : a practical upright man of th^world 
appears in it as a bloated, selfish sensualist. But what 
the deuce did my sister mean by accepting the picture 
as a light oilfe ? In heart she bad never forgiven me 
for the harmless little boyish flirtation with Edith 
LyaU. 

Edith LyaU, indeed f noW a fat woman with three 
habies pearly the same age to the jflale eye. 
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. “Let l^gones be bygones, Gertie,” said I in my l*cni*t- 
iesb maimer when 1 went back to Kcusingtou M'itli my 
Bister to act as policeman. 

“When things have x>asse<l,” replied she, through 
sour and uni-elenling lips, “ fliey become parts of the 
memory, that is all.” 

But it was as hopeless for mo to endeavour to soften 
my wife’s obdurate nature as to thaw a ion of ice by 
breathing <jn it. I had not been live minutes in the 
house before she had tauglit mo the place I was to occupy 
in it. . It sti'uck me as comic. She fiitowled to play the 
part of the married heroine in a silent tragedy. Plenty 
of novels have been found(xl on the outward concord 
but secret disunion of married couples. Gertrude had 
tried me before her own secret tribunal and divorced 
me. I laughed to myself when T went to my own room 
tef dre*i for dinner. Passing the grim-faced Clarkson, 
we exchanged d scowl. 

Florence was certainly a g»xlsend. Gertrude and I 
could ?iot possibly have dined opposite one another 
witlufut quarrelling. Whenever I imidc a remark I felt 
my wife was weighing it with cytieal animosity. She 
did nt* address a single word directly to me. She 
looked fj-ailer and more bloo<lless than ever, almost 
ghostlike before the rich, rounded beauty of Fiorence. 
Strangely enough, the two women, apparently b«) di.s- 
8imils|{, appeared drawn to one another. It may be 
there exists between women *a sort of freemasonry a 
man cannot understand ; but my sister’s clear eyes soft- 
ened when they met perlrude’s pale myopic glance 
under the gold rims of the eternal ^ince-nca. We were 
• to Start for Dichester at eleven o’clock next momiifg. 
The ladies were to help fne dhnvass. Florence was 
•delight^ at^the {jrospect of the election, .lyhen I 
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talked about ray constituents 1 could see the unutteifed 
mirth on her face. 

“ The idea of your brother becoming a politician,” 
said I, “ seems a good joke to you.” 

“I have seen so many strange things in India,” she 
answered, “ that even that does not surprise me.” 

Jemmie Blake, who was to go down to Dichester with 
us, came in soon after, in a rather dirty shirt-front and . 
a dress-coat with a frayed silk lining. I’vg got a new 
bag of tricks to fetch ’em,” he* said, eagerly. “ No more 
rubbish about the^Holy Land, but the neatest^ little 
lecture on Tory blunders that was ever knocked to- 
gether!” 

Then he told Florence a number of stories, she thought 
funny, about our lectures, “with all the deacons, elders, 
and Sunday-school teachers hanging on your brother’s 
words, Mrs. Lambert! The show was so pioais and 
popular that your brother’s been re-chfistened ‘Jiagic- 
lantern Martin.’ But let them laugh that win, we’ve 
got all the dissenters, street-preachers, anii-vacci- 
nators, publicans, teetotallers, on our side. Wlic,n we 
can’t swallow a fad, we just promise to study the ques- 
tion. If there was a party at Dichester devoted to the 
belief the earth was flat we should have quite^an ‘open 
mind ’ on the subject, and admit the other chaps who be-' * 
lieved in the spherical tradition were quite intoleraift. 
Your brother, my dear Mrs. Lambert, is cut out f^ pub- 
lic life. Not a ha’puth of bigotry in his composition. 
He’ll pick up political conviction in the House.” 

Aod, whilst Jemmie rattled, off his nonsense in the 
drawing-room, Gertrude looked •on g^mly in silence. 
She had heard nothing of the magic-lantern lectures in * 
the dissentinig schoolrcbm. ' 

“ You have enlightened my mind wonc^erfuU^ on 
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^QsIiflcAtions of a candidate,” said Florence. '*My 
brother possesses great natural advantages for the 
part.” ■ 

But fearing her satire mi^ht make me loom un- 
pleasantly before the jaundiced eyes of my wife, she 
stopped and said, “ But Mr. Blake is a comic liistorian,” 

“ Take care, Blake, you will make the ladies believe 
■I’m a humbug,” said I, somewhat annoyed. “ If you 
tell them I’jua conscienceless weatliercock they’ll turn 
Tory.” 

Butcstill my wife said nothing. 

But the “liberal hundred” were to call on mo at the 
White Hart next day to ask me officially to contest 
the borough ; so T retired with Blake to the library to 
scheme the part I was to play. 

When I had been sufficiently coached I got rid of 
him. « Look here, Blake,” said I, “ don't talk rot before 
my wife about our election tricks. Slie won’t under- 
stand them. Verftum aap, you know.” 

“ Why it’s not true, is it ? ” 

“ Wlmt’s not true ? ” 

“Wbv, that there’s been a split between you and 
the MfSsis ! ” 

“Certainly not. We are devoted to one another. 
Who’s been talking ? ” 

•^No one in particular. They said at the Scalp 
Hunteifi’ last night there were ructions between you. 
But I see it’s all i-ight. Only beastly scandal as usual. 
People will say anything now-a-dhys — actually say I 
liquor. Good-night. No offence you know, ^o offeree.” 

Then I returned to the drawing-room. 

* Florence said good-night and left us. Gertrude and It 
l«mained silent toother for of moment.* Then she 
ipoke. 
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Are those stories Mr. Blake told alx>ut the magics 
lantern and lectures on the Holy Land true?” 

* ^ “ No ; invented to amuse Florence. Blake writes for 

the comic papers, and thinks he's a humorist.” 

Then another silence Vhich I broke. 

“ I may rely on you to help?*” 

“ Yes, but not unconditionally.” 

“You won’t let anything out about our misunder- 
standing. The gossip-mongers have been bpsy already, 
and you know what a sanctimonious place Dichester 
is.” 

“I will do what I think right.” 

I opened the door for her, and she went up to her 
room. Passing her door an hour later I listened. The 
silly fool was crying I 



CHAPTER XXX. 


The election was exijiting work. The other side 
fought with vigour. Fortunately the old Earl of Mar- 
lingtt)n was now rapidly sliding olt the scene with 
senile decay, and Ulghton, who confessed he “ didn’t 
care a dump about politics ” helped us. W e had no dif- 
ficulty in persuading the voters that to reject ino 
would be a slight on the dying nobleman, whose family 
had been associated with the borough since the Ri'stora- 
tion. "Gertrude, Florence, and I drove about the streets, 
and two days before the polling, I induced my sister to 
send her nurse and baby to occupy the remain- 
ing seat in the barouche. My nephew wore the Liberal 
coloiirs on his cap and shoulders, and won the admi- 
ration«even of the wives of (wir opponents. A good 
many people jumped to the conclusion that Lady Ger- 
trude Tfas the boy’s mother. It was a good move. 

^ “ The dashing of tlie kid into the picture,” Blake 
said to me, “gave it the finishing touch. It’s no use 
the ^ther side saying you ilLtreat your wife now.” 

We let the local photographer take us in a group. 
It had an excellent sale. ^SvhetRer I should have cvej 
been elected without ‘the help of Florence’s bahy will 
npver be known, but certainly the sudden death at 
Cannes of the Earl of Marlirigton giiined me a large 
numb^ of votes otherwise doubtful. Towns, like 
pM^e, pride themselves on the possession strange' 
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things. Dichester was secretly vain of owning for its ' 
local magnate a nobleman with almost the worst char- 
Vcter in the peerage. The people felt it gave them a sort 
of distinction. Gtertrude^received the news with com- 
posure, and Righton hurried off to the South to bury 
his father. It did not occur to anybody,to suggest 
the Earl should be conveyed to the family vault at 
Dichester parish church. 

We arrayed ourselves in. the deepest 'mourning. 
Even Florence’s baby blossomed into signs of woe. My 
speeches were spotted with obituary reflection^ and 
mournful resignation to Providence. In secret Blake, 
went about among the leading citizens, giving the 
assurance that if I were elected the new Earl of Mar- 
lington would present the flfteen-acre field known as 
the Meads, to the town for a recreation-ground. In 
some remote period of the town’s history, the hfead of 
the Marlington family had managed to filch the fifteen 
acres of common land from the burgesses of Dichester. 

It was ray sense of justice and the influence I was sup- 
posed to exert on Righton that was about to make him 
perform the alleged act of restitution. No wonder the 
London papers described me as a very strong local 
candidate. 

I was in a whirl of excitement on the x>olling day,, 
hoarse with much shouting and giddy with dodging 
the questions of the good people to whom BlakS had 
been so lavish of promises. The excitement had even 
reached Gertrude, wh6 once forgot not to address me 
persoilally. 

My father and Robert came down to see the fun,e:!C- 
plaining to my supporters that although Conservatives, 
the ties of blood were stronger than those of politics. 
They shook hands with everybody and almost ' 
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with suppressed pride at their relationship to the future 
member for Dichester. 

. But 0 ! the supreii|p moment ! 0 ! the wild bliss ! Td 
find myself at the head of thg j^ll by 2.')0 votes, toss- 
ing on a sea of applauding and hissing voices. I can- 
not describe it. Gertrude, Florence, my fatlicr, Kobcrt, 
had become dream-like and unimiwrtant persons. 
“ Three cheers for llailcy-Martiu ! ” “ Martin and anti- 
' vaccination.” ‘‘Martin |^nd local option ! ” Tlu; shouts 
went lip like unseen rockets, dissolving into happy, 
hapiiy, triumi)hant stars. The rain poured on my head 
and 1 heeded it not, as I returned my thanks on the 
hotel steps to the shouting crowd. When ideas failed 
me, Blake made apt suggestions in my ears. But it was 
over at last. My friends and family surrounded me. 
Gertrude, pale but pleased, said, “ I congratulate you.” 
My either blessed me, Bob shook hands and called me 
“’ole chap,” Florence laughed, Blake drank brandies and 
Bodast But it all passed in a dream, and a voice within 
m(^ in dulcet tones, announced me to myself as I’crcival 
BaifeJ-Martin, M. P. for Dichester. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


But this is not an account of my political life. Lapse 
of time ungilds most things. .The most glorious part 
of many a public career is the opening day of it. 
Most politicians must content themselves with being 
mere voting units, and the political incidents connected 
with the casting of their votes excite little interest 
when they are over. But as an M. P. my claims to 
distinction visibly increased. Journalists interviewed 
me, companies desired iny services as director, chari- 
ties contested for the honour of my name. But a '/ear’s 
experience taught mo the House of Commons was deadly 
dull. The weary hours I felt it my duty to spen^there, 
made me need excitement elsewhere. I could not find it 
at homo. Fourteen months of parliamentary life" had 
not filled up the breach between my wife and mygelf. I 
do not know whether she expected me to climb over the 
barrier she had erected, but I did not try. She lived her 
life, I mine. It was not my fault if a situation for which 
she was responsible displeased her. A woman who 
nurses her jealousies, broods over fancied slightly and 
mopes over imaginary wrongs, does not deserve to be 
happy. Unkind things have been said of me even by 
my own famify— I allude to FWeuce,— but I deny I was 
the cause of the dejection that continually oppress^ 
her. What is the use of blinking at the truth ? I tell 
you it was the reception' the world gave her bo^k that 
"made h^ ill. 

' m\ 
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Since the foolish misunderstanding over MimiTodd, 
Giertmde had insisted on being a wife merely in iiaijje^ 
For whole days she, scarcely spoke, and a tCtc-fi-tHte 
dinner with her Jiad beeoine^iisnpportable. Hut was 
that my fault ? Goodness, how dismal she was ! O, 
Mimi Tod(l ! Mimi Todd ! your friendship has been a 
dearly-purchased prize. Hut my w’ife’s Avorries had 
really little to do with her, or with any otlicr gentle 
friends who tried iimocqjitly to console mo for an un- 
lucky nlarriage. . I assure you they all arose from the 
publlbation of her book, entitled “The Evolution of 
Conduct.” Its failure would have been pathetic, had 
it been less droll. 

When Gertrude had written the last chapter, she 
brightened visibly, and went down to l>ourn6mouth 
^^th my sister, suffering from a cold, or something, 
for sPo was always ailing, T promised to Ihid a 
publisher for the immortal work, if I coidd. I was 
naturi))ly interested in the result, for suppose— a remote 
supposition, I admit — the book sm^ceedod, and my wife 
had excuse for jOTsing as .an original thinker, 
obviously she would become a still more dis.agreeablo 
companion. I preferred her as an unrecognised 
genius. • 

^ Well, the publishers soon put my mind at rest on 
that score. If the name of IJailcy-Martiii is to be im- 
morttlised, it must be by my work. The leading 
publishers to whom I offered it Averc blind to the 
merits of Gertrude’s ponderou? manuscript. Their, 
reader, whilst discernin|k in the book, evidetico of 
wjde reading, and greawndustry ” (Gei-trude uset^to 
scribble all night long) _ “ cojild not conscientiously 
advise ^ts production fur the public.” So it went its 
rounds, and was declined with thanks by <nm house * 
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aftef the other. Of course I posted the little official 
notes of polite refusal to Gertrude at Bournemouth. At 
last, somewhat sick of the business, and annoyed with 
some of my constituent^ who declared 1 had voted con* 
trary to my promises in some Bill or other, as if I re- 
membered to what Blake had pledged me, J wrote the 
following playful note to my sullen-tempered wife. You 
will understand me when, I am sure, I say playful. 

“Now all the leading publishers have ‘kicked out 
your ‘ Evolution of^ Conduct,’ don’t you think We might 
offer it to your dear Clarkson to twist into' curl- . * 
papers?’ A little joke, of course, but the cheapest 
way of disposing of it, all the same. 

You will scarcely believe Gertrude took umbrage 
at this. She did, though, for my sister wrote angrily, 
telling me to keep my heartless letters to mysejf. 

“ Gertrude,” she went on, “ is deeply disappoiitted at 
the reception of her book. She has had, as you know, 
small reason for happiness since her marriage, apd now 
her only solace has gone, you write her a vulgar and 
insulting note ! ” * '* 

As it would liave been useless to explain tjiat she 
need not convert her manuscript into curlpapers, I let 
the matter drop. * 

But, alas ! it pains me still when I remember ho^ 
this little attempt at cheerfulness was taken, and the 
terrible after-consequences it brought on me. 

Gertrude and Florence returned to town, and my 
.sister, her baby, and \he nurse came to stay with ns. 
Why^y sister should qua^r •herself on us, I could 
not understand. I actuall^belidve she thought Qpr- , 
trade needed her company. Her presence still furl^w 
estranged us,' and prevented' me from confldii^ in xny 
■ Wife. 
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Then the two women set to work themselves tb find 
a publisher, and unearthed a foxy-eyed gentleman fron^ 
Aberdeen who madeji living by bringing out the novels 
and poems of aipbitious andjopulcnt amateurs. Ger- 
trude’s original idea was “to dispose of the manuscript.” 
Although ^he did not put a value on the book, I am sure 
she expected it would fetch a goml price. When she 
found the only qui^stion of price was the sum she was 
to pay “ Sturt & Co.” fgr bringing it out, she winced. 
But he explained he was “ a young fl’-m with no avail- 
able 53apital.” “ All I can get out of your great work,” 
he protested, “ is the honour of issuing a liook with 
your name on the title-page, and a profit of ten per 
cent on the sale after it has passed the first edition of 
five thousand.” How I laughed when I read Iiift letter. 
Xhe firm understood its business thoroughly. But it 
was Jjbt for mo to interfere. Still Gertrude certainly 
did enjoy correcting the proof-slujcts. She shkshed 
them gbout with a blue pencil, riddled them with anno- 
tations in red ink, regardless — probably unconscious, of 
the ‘t>f inters’ bill. 

It w^ a staggerer when it emne in! 

My wife — dear thrifty soul, expostulated. “ Sturt ds 
Co.” explained that in contracting with the printer, 
they had not bargained for corrections on so wholesalo 
a scale. The printer’s voucher was enclosed as a proof 
of tl® honesty of both in the matter. The book, I 
found, was set up by the firm’s brother-in-law, who 
dwelt in Glasgow, to whom it Was entrusted for th(^ 
sake of economy ! 

• J. don’t think they often had such a chance as my 
pror wife! Well, at last the work was issued, in- 
dexed, prefaced, annotated, To an alarming extent. 

, GertpuU was in* fever of excitement, yearuing fw 
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reviews. They came at last. At the moment the “Evo- 
lution of Conduct ” was published, comic reviewing was 
m vogue. The more serious papers frequently omit to 
notice books bearing th^ name of publishers who prey 
on the confiding amateur. Several of them merely 
acknowledged the receipt of, “On Conduct.” One 
gave it ten lines, others were silent. “ We do not,” 
wrote the sapient reviewer, “ like to say hard thin^ 
of a young lady who atteiup,ts to write a philosophic 
treatise before she^ has mastered the terminology of 
her subject, since the attempt hurts nobody and; may 
amuse the fair writer. But the authoress misquotes 
Kant as well as misunderstands him. We can for- 
give her for doing the last, but the former should be 
avoided, even by a latly of quality. Lady Gertrude 
Martin tackles her subject with undeniable courage 
but with most inadequate knowledge. Still sli^s has 
read IVIr. Herbert Spenser’s ‘Data of Ethics.’ This is 
something ; unfortunately, they have bewildered her, 
this is a pity.” 

“The man -never read the book,” exclaimed xAf wife 
with a hysterical gulp, lifter she had mastered tljp terri- 
ble paragraph. * 

“He spotted your blunder about Kant, at alhevents,” 

I remarked. 

“ Never mmd what the papers say,” said Florence, 
soothingly, “ ‘ The Evening Planet ’ spoke of Fweival 
as ‘ a rising politician,’ tlie other day. It will soon be 
,a sign of distinction ftot to be praised in them. If you 
had Written* a gushing novpl and called it ‘Only a 
Kiss,’ (Kippir & Co.), the same reviewer would have 
desorib^ it as ‘full of fln de aihcle espiigl&ie and * 
womanly realism.’ I’m quoting from a notice in the 
same CQlumn. No one understands what he means,# 
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but Miss Euphemia Beeswing is a happy spinster t.his 
day.” 

But Gertrude, not^to be soothed, left the breakfast 
table and shut l^prself in her^room till lunch time. 

A few days later she received a whole batch of 
would be i^art notices fiwn the Press Cntting Agency 
to which she subscribed. 

“ They all went for her,” said Blake to me at the 
Scalp Hunters’. “ ‘ Tim Evolution of Conduct ’ does 
lend itself to cjiatf. Not that one of those chaps 
squeezed out a joke. Wait till my review is out ! that 
will make you squirm.” 

Now, as a matter of duty, I had retpiesteil Blake to 
review the book carefully and “ with absolute imi)ar- 
tiality,” in “ The Arcadian,” a clever weekly paper, and 
giy wife’s favourite journal. Unfortunately, Blake did 
not Ijke my wife, he had several slights to avenge, and 
the vindictive little beggar availed himself of his oppor- 
tunit;^ Now I only desired him to ho just, but he was 
absolutely brutal if excruciatingly funny. He mauled 
the IkJok about wickedly, pointed out slips in grammar, 
fallacig^ in reasoning, blundersjnnumcrable in draw- 
ing Conclusions from ill-digested arguments of famous 
philosophers. In fact, as he said, he “knocked the 
inside out, and never left the rut a single pompous leg 
to stand on.” 

Tl» attack sent Gertrude into hysterics, and Florence 
into a passion of indignation*. 

For three days my wife remaihed in Iier room, nor 
did I intrude on her i^ivacy. FlorenCe insisted 1 
should ascertain the* name of the writer and horsewhip 
bun, or demand an editorial apology. If Major lAm- 
bert had been home, she wouldHiavc madC him do some- 
thing Ridiculous *at “The Arcadian” office.. But I* 
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refused to act in the matter. The review might 
rude, I admitted, but people — ^ladies especially, who . ’ 
tirave public criticism — ^must put up with what they 
meet with. 

The legend says Keats Svas “ snuffed out ” by an ar-^ ’ 
tide. In cases of abnormal literary infatuation, such 
a thing is, I believe, quite possible. Jemmie Blake’s . 
criticism actually produced nervous prostration in my 
wife. The doctor came and said she must not be wor- 
ried nor allowed to read any more reviews. Florence 
undertook to nurse her. 

The growing affection between two women so totally 
dissimilar was a strange thing. “ I have never seen a 
sadder life than Gertrude’s,” Florence said to me more 
than once. I don’t know what my sister expepted me to 
do, but to thaw my wife now she was disappointed in her 
literary ambition, was beyond my power. I am not a 
fatalist, but I certainly think she was unreasonable in 
blaming a man for submitting to the decrees of Provi- 
dence. * 

A man’s public duties too often prevent hin>>£rom 
exercising the domestio^virtues. If I had been respon- 
sible for the failure of “ The Evolution of Conduct,” 
Gertrude could scarcely have treated me with more 
resentment. This unwifely feeling did not show 
itself in words, but in her moral attitude toward^ 
me, and was something to be felt rather 
* described. 

Gert^de ceased toi’ take any interest in politics. 
tVheret.were the visions we hdd ojice nourished in com- 
mon, those air-castles of young hope, in which her . 
drawing-room was the salon for statesmen iuii 
politicians to meet, and jtolicies influencing the Brii^h ^ 
^Empire (Otbe foreshadowed? Vanished, . all valllsh«4i ' 
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The lady who was to preside over it and delight is my 
oareel^, had become a morose and peevish invalid. 

My home was not an agreeable one, but I did not * 
allow it to depress me? But no cheerfulness could re- 
sist Gertrude’:: black melanchdlia, and as my political 
duties kept me much away from home, I sometimes 
did not exeflange a word with Gertrude for a Aveek. 

The session ended soon after her book avsis published, 
and feeling the neec! of a change to brighten surround- 
ings, I arranged to go to Baris for a feAV days. Miini 
Todd chanced to be there, as I aftefAvards discovered, 
but our meeting, Avhich had so disastrous an effect, 
was, I assure you, a pure accident. I had not thought 
it right to renounce this lady’s friendship nor her soci- 
ety because pf my Avife’s jealousy, but I never permitted 
her to knoAA' Ave continued to meet. 

The*innoceni intercourse witli this agreeable and 
talent^ lady wduld.hr.ve been misunderstood by the 
wodd. I had seen more than one parliamentary 
career iJlasted and destroyed by indiscretion. Conse- 
quentljs I exercised the utmost caution, and induced 
Mimi to do the same. But the public has no right to 
pry into* these matters, and I for one shall refuse to 
gratify itg morbid curiosity. 

But little did I realise by how thui a veil I Avas pro- 
tected! 

Ger^^de showed as much reluctance to see me as I 
did to come under theshadoAV of her melancholy, which 
my presence only seemed to incxease. I left before 
she was up, and when ^ returned at night fJl the house 
wjas supposed to be asleep, although a light still shone 
tfsOldly under her door. ’ 

Tlie evening before the day fixed for my departure, . 
I? her of my projected visit. I was goi^^ to a 
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poUMcal dinner, and, having dressed, knocked at her 
door. 

* She was sitting before the fire, listlessly watching 
Florence playing with her little boy. Perhaps it we 
had had a child, my y/de would have been like other 
women. 

“ I hope you are better, Gertrude,” saiSl I cheerily, 
“but I suppose you are not well enough to come to 
Paris with me to-morrow night.” 

“ I am not,” she said, curtly and iingraciously. 

“ In that case I am afraid I must go alone.* You ^ 
won’t be dull with Florence and my nephew.” 

“What is your reason for going to Paris?” asked 
Florence. 

“ Well, I want a little change, and shpuld like to 
hear a debate in the French Chamber. An mteresting 
one is expected the day after to-morrow.” • 

“Your uncle was always fond of improving his 
mind,” said Florence ironically to the baby boy. “ He 
speaks French so beautifully, too. He’ll quite* under- 
stand what they say.” • • 

The baby laughed ^p at her in the firelight. Then 
there was a slight pause. Florence was absorbed in 
the baby smile, whilst Gertrude looked “ doivly ” into 
the fire, and I stood with my hand on the door-handle. 

I was determined to do my duty by my wife, and*if 
she bad objected to my going, would have yiel^^ed to 
her caprice. * 

“ If you do not wish me to go,” I said, “I will stay 
' at home.” 

I spoke with the utmost good-nature, I assure you. 

•“ Go, by all means,” she said, bitterly. “ Do exactly * 
what you like, but opefily and frankly ; a desire to go . 
to Par^ peeds no excuses.” 
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“All right,” I replied, nettled, “then I shall go by 
the night-tram to-morrow. Good-bye, if 1 don t see you 
again.” 

I did not see her again, and left mthout further 
farewell. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 


This trip of mine to Paris strained our relations to 
the breaking-point. As an autobiogi^aphist I now find 
myself in a position of the greatest dMculty, for J am 
compelled to present my wife to the world ip very 
odious colours. The extent of her literary disappoint 
ment is her only excuse. It affected her feelings to- 
wards me, and made her descend to the abject means 
of employing a Private Detective Office to watch me 
in Paris. Florence knew nothing of this. Clarkson 
must have acted as her agent and adviser in the matter. 
But consider the disgraceful picture for a moment I 
Here we have the daughter of an Earl actualljr plot- 
ting with her maid to bring about the social and politi- 
cal ruin of her husban^ ! The present Earl of Marling- 
ton has been guilty of some mean actions in which 
money, women, or horses have been concerned. His 
predecessor had sinned in a similar manner, only more 
aggressively and on a bolder scale of iniquity. But It 
was left to the daughter of the house to compq3s the 
ruin of her husband by means of false evidence. The 
delicacy of my position, therefore, is great. As a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour^,' it js my duty to spare the 
memory of my wife ; but shall sentiment outweigh lovp 
of truth? Henceforth you must believe alllsay«,4h4 
pity me unreservedly, ^or look on me as one unfft to 
mix with men of honour. 
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Little did I think, as I travelled to Paris, Chat a 
hired ruffian with a note-book and an overwhelming 
capacity for “ collecting evidence ” — ^in other words, of 
inventing lies fo» the lawyer%— was dogging my steps. 
How free from suspicion I was ! Tlio night was still 
and frosty«I remember, and the sea calm. 1 stood on 
the deck, watching the bright planets, deep in thought. 
I had commenced my piiblic life with some success ; 
the leaders of my party looked on me as a young and 
promising politician with favourable eyes. I nourished 
. but due ambition — to devote myself to tho service of 
my country. Already in my busy brain, a Bill was ger- 
minating which I hoped to bring before the House at 
its next Session. It was to provide tho Board School 
children with boots in all cases in which their i)arent8 
\iere unable to keep their boys and girls comfortably 
shod.* I was Ci^refully examining the clauses of tho 
rough mental draught in embryo in my mind, whilst, 
standing in that part of the deck allotted for second- 
class passengers, was the hatchet-faced Jew watch- 
ing fS# the Calais lights. But picture the contrast I 
At the moment I was full of philanthropic schemes to 
increase the happiness of my poorer fellow-country- 
men, a base and venal purveyor of false evidence, 
might have been seen watching me with baleful eyes. 
But I — ^poor trusting victim — saw nothing, and can 
only *>w grind my teeth in impotent rage as I dwell 
on it. 

To my intense surprise^ whilst^ was lunching at the 
Grand Hotel the neirt day, I saw Mimi sit- 

ting at a table with tVo of her countrymen. My e^e^ 
* mie9 of course declare the mee^g had l^n carefully 
yTrang^ To this^l here gpve the most absolute and 
Jndigyant dAniRi. *My life lately had not beed shappy 
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one, and Mimi understood my character and 'appre- 
«3iated the delicacy of my feelings towards her. 

But Paris is Paris. In the beautiful French capital 
the British Mrs. Grund^^ is, by association, I suppose, 
apt to be forgotten. It was during that delightful 
season when Paris is ending her year, and the shops 
and caf6s are irradiated with the movement and bright- 
ness of the Nomd Ans, that we thus accidentally met 1 
That we met unattached, she.without old Silas, and I 
without my wife, was an unfortunatocoincidence ; that 
chance brought us to the same hotel, another ; tHht we 
were warm-hearted and sympathetic, the third. From 
such simple facts as these, aided by the misrepresenta- 
tion of professional agents, whose jaundiced eyes be- 
hold sin even in the smile' of iimocence, lawyers can 
construct dams of legal evidence great enough to keep 
back a Avhole sea of truth. It wotild, not.be Eair to 
Mrs. Todd and her husband, who nobly believed in the 
virtue of his wife, to relate all the incidentsj of the 
merry, innocent New Year’s week fate decreed we 
should spend together in Paris. Nor does it' follow 
because I wrote to my wife, asking her to forward my 
cheque-book, without making any reference to Mrs. 
Todd, but describing the Debate in the Ch&mber of 
Deputies, at which her spy reported I was not preseqj:, 
that I desired to keep our meeting a secret. But. I 
( admit it was unlucky Jthat Mimi, who is roifiantio, 
should travel under the name of Muriel Stanmore, and 
( that the visitors boo£ at the, hotel should bear the name 
of Captain Stanmore. Who this man is I have never 
known, but I am ready to swear* I was never identi^ed., 
by the name. But I hgve my own theory of this*hid- 
eously imlucky business. The wretched crea^re paid 
collecii evidence against me, may havb actui^y jftaumo 
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foctured it I Having ascertained that poor littlcPMimi 
was passing under the name of Mrs. StiUimore, 1 an^ 
convinced he had the, audacity to write Captain Stan- 
more above it in a handwi’iting copied from mine. 
Ton will say this is highly improbable. It may be ; 
my wife’s ^wyers smiled at the idea. I can give no 
other explanation. Nothing is sacred to a private 
deteetive. Crimes even worse than tliis, have 
been committed to malge a case strong. The whole 
thing ■<(ras the result of a marvellous series of coinci- 
dences, aided by the dci>ravcd hand of purchased 
wickedness. Alas 1 alas ! alas ! it is only in old-fash- 
ioned plays and novels that truth and innocence pre- 
vail over falsehood anc\ cunning. 

My wife never answered my Icitei*, nor sent my 
(^eque-book, and I actually had to borrow two hun- 
dred.francs of Mimi to take mo homo. I drove from 
Charing Cross with a feelhig of pity in my heart for 
Gertrude. “ I will,” I thought, « try to take her out 
of herself, and make her find interest in my political 
aspitsttions.” Little did I anticipate the avalanche 
about io roll over and crush yic — an avalanche that 
she !iad pitilessly prepared for the man she had once 
pretended to love. To my surprise, I found all the 
blinds of the house down. My first thouglit was my 
wife was dead. Alas ! it would have been better so. 
MysW I would prefer death^to meanness and malice, 
and if the affair could have ^een reversed, would have 
believed my wife’s word againsf all the circumstantial 
evidence in the worldi Ilut tne servant who Opened 
tl>e door, told me LaWy Gertrude was staying with the 
of Marlington. Still unsuspecting, but surprfted, 
I went into the library for my letters. Afiaongst them 1 
foQi)^ a formidable one from my wife’s law>e{s. Act- 
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ing usider their advice, and with the sanction of hef- 
brother the Earl, 1 learnt that my wife intended to 
bring an action against me for ^ judicial separation! 
The following letter from- the Earl made the matter 
still clearer : 

“ Sir, your conduct towards my sister renders her 
living with you any longer impossible. Till her suit 
is ended she will reside with me.” 

I saw what that meant ! IViarlington wanted to get 
his knife into me, because he always, pretended 1 had 
“ done him.” This was his revenge. But I think I 
have damned his character since. How Gertrude got 
the wicked little man to write that letter, and pose as 
her protector, I never knew. The whole thing was a 
conspiracy on the face of it. 

A third letter was from my sister from Surbiton-y 
brief and to the point. ri 

“Your wife has told me all. The evidence collected 
against you is, the lawyers declare, overwhelming. . It 
was not possible in so aggravated a case to counsel her 
to forgive you. Anything, it seems to me, is better 
than this life of deceit you are living. I am at.home, 
where they are not to be consoled. So much was 
expected from you I ” ’ 

I wrote out three telegrams as answers to these let^^ 
tors. Here is the copy. 

“ I am innocent and can prove it. Do your w^irst,” 

‘ —omitting the note of dedance In the one intended for 
Florence. Then retui'iiing home — a home for me no 
ionger-^Hsat hi silence and horror on the verge of 
approaching shipwreck. 

Then followed a week of nightmares. I cleared oiA 
of my wife’s house, and took up my quarters At < 
‘Temple .in my old chambers. Mjr virtuous family 
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'bave that purely middle-class fear of a scandat, that 
rendered their society at this time insupportable. 

This time they refused to believe in my innocencet 
tiianks to Florence. My father came up and stormed 
at me. He called me a prodfgal, who had filched his 
position fi^m an indulgent parent by false pretences, 
and regretted he was no longer able to cut me out of 
his will. I ended in losing my temper, and told him 
not to midce himself “ an old fool,” and he went out of 
my chambers swearing he would never see me again. 
HoW quickly relations and friends are found out in the 
time of our misfortune. My mother wrote and told 
me that I was bringing my “ papa’s grey hairs in sor- 
row to the grave,” and that all that was left for her in 
her old age was to pray for a son who had brought 
“this sorrow upon them all.” But as tliere was noth- 
mg ISO be gained by an attitude of humility, and sus- 
tained in this great trial by a sense of moral rectitude, 
I defied my father’s curses, my mother’s prayers, and 
snubbed Bob when he came as a sort of patronising 
intArtnediator to assure me that if there was anything 
he coi|)d do, I might rely on lym. This from a man 
who had held liimself highly honoured if I asked him to 
dinner# My family had set me up on a pedesfeil and 
had admired me respectfully at a distance. They had 
^oped to rise socially by clinging to my skirts, and 
for toonths had basked complacently in the reflected 
glory I cast on them. Ask Ihe people down at Surbi-' 
ton. Mrs. Martin, they will t^l you, talked nothing 
but the peerage, ancUne^er dr^ve into Kingston Maf- 
^et on Saturday, wHibout Debrett on the carriage-seat 
before: her. These were the virtuous parents whomow 
tnru^ againstrme because Gertrude’s spies had burked 
Hae^^th. The lawyers said my wife was^suxe to get 
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judgi^ent. My own knowledge of the law told ine> 
that, however strong I might feel myself morally, 
legally I was very weak. Alas for the mens conacia 
recti I Itavaileth nothing unsuppoi^ked by evidence. 
Gertrude had taken me linawares and stabbed me in 
the .back, and now I was down, the whole world was 
jumpmg on me. 

My supposed iniquities grew on the tongue of scan* 
dal. My brother members of Parliament began to 
avoid me ; my constituents to clamour for my resigna- 
tion, especially tho^e who owed me the most. -The 
dissenting element, whom I had so delighted with lec- 
tures and entertained at tea-parties, held a meeting 
at which a motion was unanimously passed, calling 
. on me to place my seat in the hands of the electors 
“ until such time as the charges against me should 
be disposed of.” But I defied them and informed ^heir 
committee that however much politically I might de- 
sire to discharge the trust they had reposed upon me, 
they must permit me to bo guardian of my own con- 
science. As a public man, I informed them, “ that I 
considered it my duty to make a stand against Jihe in- 
quisitorial impertinences of all self-appointed censdrs.” 

Whilst I was contending against the storm rising on 
all sides against me, Silas Todd, without his wife, came 
to London. Silas called for me at the Scalp Hunt-” 
ers’ — the only spot in all London where I was how#^el- 
Hsome, and where the approaching suit my wife wasi 
bringing against me was the favourite topic of conver- 
sktion l20hind<^y back. But Sev^i here I felt all my 
former reputation as a rising young man was lost. The 
members adopted a “poor-old-chap” sort of style 
which I no longer had the spirit to resist, but which r 
I found peculiarly galling. 

r ' 
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' When Silas was announced I admit I felt a cold 
pang in my heart. Suppose Silas should go with the 
crowd and believe me guilty, evenJt>efore the Court hadf 
proved anything, against me, what might not be the 
terrible consequences ? Miglil he not persuade himself 
he was an injured husband ? Although eminently of 
a peaceful clisposition he came from the land of the re- 
volver and bowie-knife, and who knows to what ex- 
tremities jealousy may not diive the meekest amongst 
us? 

Ah the Scalp Hunters’ it is the custom of the servant 
to tell a visitor inquiring for a memlxjr that be will go 
and see whether the latter is in. So, when the boy in 
buttons, handed me old Silas’s card I exclaimed nerv- 
ously, “ Tell him I’m out of town,” seeing a horrible 
picture in fancy of myself weltering in my gore on the 
floor ^f the Club smoking-room beneath the instol of 
the avenging Silas. I half-cxpectcd to hear an angi’y 
voice on the stairs. But I looked out of the window 
in tim? to see the retiring figure of Silas. To all ajv 
pearSRce he was revolveiiess and patient and unag- 
gressivy as when I had last sgen him at Chamonix. 
But I was not satisfied even yet, but drove back to my 
chambeifS and doubly locked my door — not because 
my conscience was a guilty one, but because I know 
Ifow weak human nature is in other people. 

To^pay great relief I discovered on the next day that 
Silas believed in his wife’s inftocence and in mine, and 
had come over to tell me so. •lie wrote asking me 
to dinner and sympathising with me as the victim of a 
gross conspiracy. Belief in jono’s fellow-creatures is 
fotmd in strange places, and Silas had made a warm 
nest for it in his simple and kihdly heart: Silas shoot 
me I 
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My wife, sir,” said he, “ has explained all, and Pv® 
come over to shake you by the hand and give you the 
Support of Silas A. Todd.” 

A spasm of gratitude filled my* eye§ with tears. 

<« I knew you would f€el by instinct I was an inno- 
oept and deeply-wronged man.” 

Certainly it must have been instinct — ^i^tinct en- 
couraged by Mimi. 

But there are certain natures in which appearances 
never outweigh feeling. And in following this noble 
conviction under Mfmi’s guidance, the man whom the 
world said I had injured the most, proved my greatest 
comfort and support. 

I confess I do not even now know the manner in 
which the mind of this just man worked its way to 
the truth. There were dark and suspicious places to 
be passed before it reached the light. Like all the best 
Americans Silas had the poorest opinion of our aris- 
tocracy. He believed their power in evil-doing was 
enormous, and that under the infiuence of the kicked 
Earl of Marlington my wife was determined to*ruin 
me by an action for separation. To arrive at Jiiis he 
had convinced himself all that was needed was to^pur- 
chase and manufacture evidence. The judges ®nd jury 
in England would naturally be on the side of the Earl, 
and against the rising commoner, whose ruin for cef- 
tain social and political reasons had become hecefsary. 

“ I see through the whble thing, sir,”^8aid Silas with 
that meek indignatios tliat accompanies a life of dys- 
^psia^ “ andf thank God, sudh crimes are not possible 
in the great Western Republic where I was raised,” . 

What could I say? I only pressed his hands over 
and over again, whilst tSie unshed t%irs burned in 
heart. ^Fpi- how beautiful a thing is* human tn&t ! 
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Thb good Sila% stayed* in London, allowing the light 
. of his countenance to fall upon me*. I took him to my 
clubs, marched him about in Piccadilly, wore him as a 
badge of innocence, as it were, on my cap. The world 
that had busied itself with my story was amazed. 
You know what man-of-the*world morality means. It 
a^ssumes, where women are concerned, that all men are 
guilty. Constancy and respect for solemn pledges are 
regarded as things of no siccount. It scoffs at the idea 
of purity, accepting a dead level of conventional deprav- 
ity as the moral condition of us all. Imagine the effect 
of a ^las on people such as these ! IIow could they be 
expected to understand him. 'J'hey looked on him as 
a magnific ent specimen of the mari tromp^^ a guileless 
andfeelde-minded old gentleman victimized by a schem- 
ing wife and a plausible scoundrel. 

* But on purer and less conventional minds, Silas had 
somei effect. The clamouring Puritans at Dichester 
were induced |0 think that after all I'might be the vie- ' 
tim of a conspiracy. They would, they said, abide by 
the judgment of the Divorce Court and •hope dor the 
bjst. ' 

But this was exactly what I did not want theih to 
M I have skid before. * Those who believed in 
"M, pW believe hll in all or not at all. 

ao8 
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The lawyers, to a man, declared the case would be 
^ven against me, and the “ Evening Umpire ” did not 
hesitate to find me guilty in anticipation. Leer, Jhe 
Editor, after an erratic career as a gutter politiman, 
had appointed himself a sort of moral Cato. Unfortu- 
nately the fellow had acquired wide inflpence. He 
tried me in the columns of his 1>aper and did not hesi- 
tate to find me guilty and to tell my electors to get rid 
of me if my character should be smirched by the legal 
proceedings my “ unhappy wife had been driven*to take 
against me. For,” he continued, “ the evil-doer must 
suffer and serve as an example.” All politiciws, he 
maintained, must bo immaculate, or public opinion 
must drive them from public life. This frothy rubbish 
with which the rabid columns of his paper were brim- 
ming over, made mo giddy with honest indignatioq. 

I had taught myself from my earliest days to look on 
the weaknesses of my fellow-creatures with charity, 
but in that hour of trial I found everybody’s, hand 
eager to throw the first stone, and only simple-minded 
Silas Todd willing to stand between me and thd’fiuri- 
tanic mob howling for piy sacrifice. All Surbiton said, 
“this is just what we expected,” and circulated stories 
of my youthful indiscretion, that I have not thought it 
worth while to record here, and retold, the tale with a 
hideous distortion of the facts of that boy and girl 
affair between Edith Lyall and myself. The scaAdals 
reached the ears of my parents, and my,family closed 
their sympathies agaiifst me. “ If,” said my mother, 

^ he weald only repent, all might be forgiven.” My 
father bitterly regretted the £25,000 he had settled qp* 
me Vhen I married. “ It was,” he told Bob, who re- 
peated it to mb, “ the greatest mistake he ever ^ade^” « 
It was !l^b>"too, who took pleasure in retailing tq; me 
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the scandaloiis stories then circulating at Suihiton. 
They had made a monster of me. 

‘^his is what I say,” said Bol^ “ rercival may no^ 
betne saint the* mater used to think, but he ain't 
quite a Blue Beard. Give thS devil his due, I say.” 

This for^ defence — and from a brother too. Con- 
trast it with the heroic conduct of Silas. 

But Providence decreed that the eagerly expectant 
world should be baulked of its prey. 

No cbmmunication had passed between myself and 
my Wife, and I had no idea of 11*0 disastrous effects 
the excitement caused by the legal conflict she had so 
madly provoked, had wrought on her already much 
enfeebled constitution. Marlington, confound him, 
had publicly cut me, and returned the letters I sent 
Ijim unopened, through the hands of the ex-hoi’se-jockey 
who iiad assumed the dignity and title of his piivato 
secretary. 

A brief letter from Florence, announcing Gertrude 
was lying dangerously ill at Kensington, was my first 
warRIl.g. 

Gertarude had conducted her jetion against me with 
so much energy and aptitude, that 1 stiil think it must 
have afk)rded her personal gratification. But this I 
have been assured was not the case. To spare her the 
pain of coming before a public tribunal, I hsul proposed 
to hit we should have a separation by mutual consent, 
and was willing to accept alfnost any terms her law- ‘ 
yers might propose. She repliii through them that 
our unhappy differenses'V^ere a topic of^comnton tal& 
•iq society. A judicial separation alone would show 
which of iis was to blame. It had since come to*her 
^heariitf that I had given to nTy friends an utterly false 
idea^m our relations, and she was deteriflifi^ to le^ 
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the mirld know the truth. Her legal advisers, t was 
further informed, were of opinion that her case was 
even strong enough tp permit her apply for a divm^ 
with every prospect of success, inasmuch as my Tcm-' 
duct amoimted to actual cruelty, but this ignominy she' 
was willing to spare me. o 

But when I heard she was lying ill, in spite of her 
implacable temper, 1 felt I could forgive her. Pity 
stirred in my heart, and the ords of King Arthur to 
Guinevere came into my mind. 

“ For think not, tho* thou wouldst not love thy lord,' 

Thy lord has 'wholly lost his love for thee.” 

For are not men always more magnanimous than 
women ? 

I wrote to my sister suggesting an interview.'i For 
two days there came no answer, but on the morning of 
the third I received a telegram, “ Come at once if you 
wish to see your wife.” ' 

Clarkson opened the door. How that woman‘‘hated 
me! She had never fcjrgiven me. „ 

“ How is she ? ” I asked. 

“ Sinking fast.” » 

Then she glared at me with a hard, set, defiant face. 
Her glare made me savage. * 

« Well, you abandoned woman,” I said, sternly,' I 
hope you are pleased with your work. For you aroused 
my wife’s jealousies aud set her on to watch me. Havtt 
you no conscience?” . * v 

I scarcely knew I was speakings for 1 hated to 
hei^ standing there victonous. 

M Conscience I ” she cried, "conscience! H^ th^ 
<^man taljf p’^consdence, who’s killed his wife 1 *^^“ 
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0 Yoa in&mous liar,” 1 exclaimed, « I’ll have yeu up 
for libel. I know you.” 

But the grim-faced woman nev^r flinched, but only* 
reUlN^ her jnfemal Scotch which fifteen years 

of London had almost effaced.* “ 1 ken you too ower- 
well an’ dinna fear to call you a murderer.” 

The har^-featured wretch made me perf^tly giddy 
with anger. 

But my sister appearing on the landing above, re- 
called me to my^self. tJho beckoned mo to ascend. 
Without another glance at the wrefehed Scotchwoman, 

1 hastened to' my wife’s door. Florence’s serene face 
seemed haggard and altered, and she showed no signs 
of the sisterly affection with which she was wont to 
greet me. Two doctors and the professional nurse 
were with my wife. 

'Qe^rude, 1 learnt, took a severe chill the day before 
I returned from Paris, but she neglected it, and it 
brought on, a violent atbick of asthma, from which 
she w& a frequent sufferer. Whilst she was still 
very»Weak she insisted on returning to town from 
Dichesij^r, on account of “ this horrible business,” to 
use Florence’s wortls. She coufd neither, it apx>eared, 
sleep nq): eat, but spent her time in going backwards 
and forwards to Lincoln’s Inn Field, or tearing up 
eSd letters. Next she was prostrated by a violent 
attacii of bronchitis, complicated by congestion of the 
longs. Terribly exhausted, the nurse feared she would 
have sunk that morning, and my wife’s doctor called 
in an eminent physicicp, %’hose faint mumnurs ( could* 
hear through the closed door. This was all Florence 
co^d tell me. * 

'Ciertrude, I afterwards learnt, had senMor Florence, 
.{itizee Ays before, and would not let her leaf^ 
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1 akall not forget that horrible minutie as I stood 
the familiar landing of my wife’s house where six 
short weeks ago I h^ been the master. 1 knew every 
inmate of it, from my sister dbwn\fards, blinded by 
an extraordinary prejudice, indirectly attributed my 
wife’s illness to me. 

The doctors came out ; one knew me well, and we 
went down to the dining-room. I turned to the physi* 
cian for his verdict. “ She will probably die of ex- 
haustion before the day is out.” I bowed my^head in 
painful resignation.' « 

It needed all my philosophy to bear up against the 
crushing blow. For in spite of my deep wrongs I 
could not forget she had once thought she loved me. 
The doctors watched me curiously. I do not think 
they were accustomed to such stoicism as mine. Ter- 
ribly sad as my wife’s approaching death was,^it /et 
brought one compensation whicli, when the first wide 
wave of melancholy swept across my souj, I did not 
perceive. The legJil proceedings she had comhienced 
against me would now be buried in her grave. » • 

The physician toolc his departure, and th§ family' 
doctor sat in silence before the fire, in case he should 
be wanted. , 

Marlington was supposed to be at Monte Carlo. 
They had telegraphed the news of his sister’s illnelbs 
thither ; old Lady Marlington was expected froD%Bath. 

A black spot seemed hovering over the house. 
Through the fog in the street, the sounds of the traffic 
reached me«in a muffled add pieaningless monotone. 
From the abysses of silence, 1 seemed to feel 
whisper of approaching death. Full of pity thou^ I 
was, my conscience wa^ at rest. Unable to stand the 
gloom pf.the dining-room with the doctor, who^hoc^fib 
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It right to boycott me by a rampart of silcn<ft and 
the advertisement sheet of The Times, I went to th^ • 
drawing-room. Poor Gertrude’s Evolution of Con- 
duct” waft on th^ table. If her untimely death at that 
moment approaching had beeli hastened by any cause 
it lay there. On the easel was the portrait of my wife 
with the flame-like wings of inspiration springing from 
her pale cheeks, the work of that man of genius who 
was never famous. 

Then.Florence pame. 

“ Gertrude is asking for you,” she said. 

I followed her up to tlie room. 

My photograph was still on the mantelpiece. Ger- 
trude lay there on the bed, breathing almost imper- 
ceptibly. * Her face with the death-i)allor on it, 
shrunken end livid though it was with suffering, 
sdhm^ to have borrowed a dignity it had never before 
possessed. 

I approaijh^d the bedside, and she openetl her eyes. 
By thi? expression, I perceived she had forgotten the 
quarsei between us and that her mind was wandering. 
•A strange film had gathered ovy them — the result of 
the Ot>iates they had given her. 

Her liijs moved, and she spoke as though in a trance. 
“Percivall Percival.” 

•I stooped over her to hear her words. 

“ 'V\3iy do you leave me ? ” said the faint voice ; 

M come nearer.” 

I held her cold, clammy flnger^ and placed my face 
on the pillow near her.. My presence seemed to soothe 
Iwr, and riie fell asleep. 

• J1 had lasted some ten minutes, when, unable to b&r 
the strained position, I removed my h&nd and my 
]jmd her pillow. But, gently and tefld^l^^y as I ' 

19 
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stirredj it awoke the dying woman. . Her eyes met 
r^mine^this time the film was i^moved, and her oon* 
soioosness* clear. A^iudden pang shot across her lace. 
Trying to rise on her elbow she said, You have beaten 
me. I am dying, and I Urn still your wife.’’ 

In that supreme moment, 1 flung myself on my knees 
beside her and said-and my voice seemef to fill the 
house-" Forgive me, Gertrude, for God’s sake, if you 
think I have been unkind to you.” 

But she turned from me with a look of fear and, 
alas ! of aversion, and fainted. 

The nurse hurried me from the room, the doctor 
entered. Florence and 1 stood on the landing. . 

" She is dead,’* said the doctor to the nurse ; "the in* 
terview was too much for her.” Florence’s* eyes met 
mine. The street-bell rang violently, and I knew it 
was the old Marlington woman, arrived too late.) * 
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That morning is a record of varying emotions and 
cbe strangest in my life.* 1 had never been in the pres- 
ence death and it awed me. 

Only the frivolous and the selfish can contemplate it 
with indifference. It seemed to be disassociated with 
the bustling world that absorbed me. From a sense 
of delicacy, you will understand, I avoided seeing old 
Lady Marlington. Grief naturally seeks solitude. I 
fdlt I, must be alone. My poor Gertrude’s untimely 
death had made a vast change, and a different life must 
be commenced. From the fragments of the old one 
about ffie I must build anew. 

I had heard of that unforgiving spirit which not even 
•natural ^orrow nor the presence of death itself can 
softeft, but scarcely believed in its actual existence. But 
I was degtined now to be the victim of it. Shaken by 
ihy emotions I drove back to my chambers. Hencefor- 
w!ird every step I took was destined to be maliciously 
misrejiresented. The old Marlington woman hated me, 
and Clarkson commenced to pdison her mind still more 
against me. She had no difficulty in persuading her 
that my poor wife’s deatlTwas due to myabrutad con- 
duct! They actually> tried to believe she died of a 
'biokenheart ! Asthma, bronchitis, inflammation of the 
lun{^ and the physical causes, were ignored. The old 
Iwly, seSonded flnaUv bv her son, entered o&*ap atro* 
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cipus "Campaign to ruin me. This is how the story ot 
jpoor Glertrude’s broken heart became invented. They 
commenced before h^r body was yet in the grave. 

The motives deserving of resect .that induced me 
to leave that terrible oldVoman alone in her daughter’s 
house gave her an advantage over me. 

When I called'there on the following day*she refused 
to see me, through Clarkson. Unwilling to make a scene 
I retired to the black melancholy of my chambers in 
the Temple, and wrote a letter of expostulation. • It was 
a beautiful letter, but too saered to be printed here. 

In reply I received this brief note ; 

“ Your treatment of my daughter broke her heart 
and hurried her into the grave. Had she lived a few 
weeks longer she would have ceased to be your 
wife. You have no moral claim on her, and only the 
shadow of a legal one. Her funeral will take pl^ce bn 
Tuesday at Brompton Cemetery.” 

What could 1 do ? Gertrude had no po^er over the 
bulk of her fortune, in which she had only a ^fe in- 
terest. As we were, unfortunately, childless, itepassed 
to some distant cousi^. Alas I if she had ha^ a cluld^" 
how much happier our married life would have *been, 
but Providence deemed otherwise. She ha4« I knew, 
made some excellent investments with the money saved 
out of her income, for she was a thrifty, not to s&y 
close, woman — ^to which I should have a claim ^jid she 
died intestate. But US' a testatrix, she had pursued 
^ me in the jealousy of her heart after her death. Alas ! 
that Inf allrmen should be*coppelled to say it. But 
Gertrude made a wicked and vindictive wilL Witjb 
oi£B half of her savings she endowed a chair at a gfeat* 
college for ladies for ^e study of psycholo^; the 
other ^slief' bequeathed to Marlington, on thi vmdij^ 
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latanding; her memory was “ to be vindicated* after 
her death! My husband, Percival Bailey-Martii^ 
will misrepresent tlyj causes of^y alienation from 
him after my death. He is without honour and 
without scruple.” These were the words of the will 
she made^ust after her attiick of asthma, when she 
believed she might not live long enough to bring to 
a conclusion the suit she had commenced against me. 
The misguided woman ^eft behind her also a mass of 
papers ‘bracketed “Evidence against Percival Bailey- 
Martin.” These documents were carefully aiid methodi- 
cally arranged for the purpose of blasting my character. 

Poor Gtertrude, jealousy had driven her mad. Still 
I can forgive her. For who knows better than I how 
“ whispered words can i^oison truth.” 

^ But I TV ill not dwell on this horrible perio<l. Old 
Lady Marlingtpn would not even allow me to have a 
voice in the funeral arrangements. They were carried 
out wjthowt consulting me, and my unhappy wife was 
nailed in her coffin without my seeing her face again. 

Wllat I could do in Gertrude’s honour I did. I caused 
a cross ^f white flowers four fget high and three feet 
wide to be made, and took it with me in a brougham to 
the cemetery. No place was offered me in the moum- 
1^ coach. It held Marlington and the three distant 
cousins, the heirs-at-law. I sat alone in the hired 
brod|;ham with the cross, and Robert and my father 
followed in their own carriage. When we met round ' 
the grave Marlington pretended tie did not see me ; an^ 
the three pink-eyed,* r^bit-mouthed c«usins*-one a 
‘cyrate — also ignored my presence. My father even 
thought it becoming to adopt ^n attitude of disappibval 
v-^p^ from some long-forgotten actor^in the part of 
King Lear. In f^t I, Percival Bailey-MaAi{i,,Memi)er 
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for Dhhester, yras boycotted over the open grave WC-my* 
yrife. A crowd assembled, attracted by the enormc^ 
size of the cross I had placed on the cofiBn. The wMte 
tombstones blinked through the smoke-saturated yel> 
lowness of the day. The fair white petals of the last 
offering I could make my wife were wil^ered and 
chilled by the poisonous atmosphere. We stood around 
the grave on'the thick clay of the closely-pack^ ceme- 
tery, a band of mourners of whom I fdone sorrowed. 
The heirs-at-law were I am sure doing sums of 'mental 
arithmetic, re-investing, I doubt not, the heritage which 
a juster law would have allotted to me. It was only 
owing to the “greatest mistake my father ever madein 
his life,” that I did not stand there, meekly defiant, 
a pauper ^ well as a widower. Even in that black 
minute, life was not without its consolations. 

We were separating as silently as we .had met.'‘ No 
one exchanged a word with me except Robert. “ This 
is a mm start,” said he, “a very mm start I > The gov’- ^ 
nor means to wash his hands of you, but if you don’t 
get kicked out at Dichester, he’ll come round.” ^ * 

But I could not stand this. •> 

. “Tell my father I can do without his patronage,*and 
try to prevent him from making an old fool of himself. 
Look at him now.” 

For he was obsequiously apologising for me to iKtcS. 
Marlington, if I can read the expression of his kacki 
‘ His humiliating conduct 'fras unspeakably painful. 

• Then for the first tioOe I lost my temper, and hurrying 
up to the group I said, “ Look'here, Marlington, 1 have, 
submitted to the infernal impertinence of you ai)d' 
your mother long enough. Now my poor wife is buri^ 
I need remain'silent no Iqpger. If you perseci^ me^ 
by *vin^ca'ting’ poor Gertmde, as’shb caUed^ii^ 
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*«peak the truth about you. ^ I know what you intend. 
Th^’a a plot at Dichester to drive me out of Parlia* 
inent. Nothmg will induce me resign.” 

Marlington’s yellow face grew white. 

“Any communication you •have to make must come 
through my la^vye^8,” he said. 

The pink-eyed cousins gaped with long white teeth 
till I felt inclined to knock their wizened heads together, 
and my father looked on, imable to speak. 

As turned h^^tily away I could see him apologising 
once more for my outburst of honest indignation. 

Driving back to the Temple I could not help think- 
ing how fortunate it was I could ahvays indulge in the 
luxury of biting back at the pack of curs barking at 
my heels. Tliank you, man both papa! thai^ you. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


I HATB now reached a point in my autobiography 
where it attains almost national importance, fdtr I am 
about to tell you oif the light I carried on against 
bigotry and intolerance in the cause of freedom. 
Englishmen think that when a man in any country 
has a right to say whatever he chooses the last point 
has been reached in the limit of personal liberty. At 
any rate we have made no real progress beyond it ; wo 
are not yet free enough to enable the ju^t man to»;^s- 
regard the outcry of sanctimonious cliques. Somebody 
said he would rather see this great countryiree than 
sober under compulsion. I think it was one o^ our 
bishops. No one recognises more clearly than Tthe 
necessity of morals in poUtics, but to the end of my 
life I shall maintain that until a Member of Parliament 
is foundViilty of some offence before a court of igastice 
his constituents must accept his word as a proof of^ 
innocence. It was for this great principle I fought a 
tremendous battle against overwhelming odds. Bht I 
’was not properly supported in the House. Although 
every member of my Itcquaintance in private agreed 
with me^ not cne in public d^red to identify himself 
with the principle I upheld with s(f much courage. 

M&rlington went down^to Dichester with the object 
of turning my electors against me. When the case 
with which, fiiy poor wife threatenedlfhe was pen^g 

0 296 ' ^ ^ 
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'•the local conscience of the dissenters turned against 
me^ as you already know. Gertrude's death woul^ 
have enabled me to appease then^ hod it not been for 
the infamous (^ns]^racy my brother-in-law formed 
against me. There had spAng up a strong “local” 
purity party at Dichester. A rich grocer in the High 
Street, suspected of indiscreet conduct with his wife’s 
pretty housemaid, had been compelled to sell his busi- 
ness at a great loss and leave the town. This party 
was continually pn the look-out for “ immorality ” in 
higb places as well as seeking to purify” the ancient 
borough, which was no better or worse than any other 
in the neighbourhood of a cavalry depot. When I was 
elected I had permitted my name to l)e used as the 
nftiTrtinftl president of this society, and had read a paper 
before them which James Blake had written for mo 
dh“Jlan-of-the-World Morality.” It was a perfectly 
sincere expression of opinion on my part, but written 
in a somo\<hat unctuous style. “ Give it them thick,” 
Blake*had said, “and with lots of oil.” It was much 
Uked,*especially as the conduct of a Tory Member of 
Parlian^ent in the same county, suspected of irregularity 
jf life, was deplored by innuendo and suggestion. Di- 
rectly the scandal bui’st upon Dichester, the locrfl paper 
DU the other side reprinted my address with much 
fcurrilous and unjust comment. Then all the Stig- 
^nsw and Chadbands of the place, who had been ‘ 
proud a few weeks ago to coifle to my lectures and ask 
a b lessing on the “ teas ” I had vffered, waxed wroth, 
and it was from thi^ little nucleus of hypocaisy ana 
that the demand for my resignation, of which I 
have told you, sprung. As 1 have already said, under 
ordinary circumstances I should have ‘been able to 
paoifyHhese odious people when my wifd died, had 
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it noVbeen for an attack of unparalleled bittemesA^ln 
^the ** Evening Ilmpire,” written, as I at first supposiid, 
by Leer, who beliey|s an angel stands at his elbow to 
direct his paper in the right path iOf morality and 
aggressive non-conformify. 

From internal evidence I perceived the ^writer had 
been entrusted with the papers docketed by Gertrude, 

“ Evidence against Percival Bailey-Martin.” 

My first idea was to commence an action for libel 
against “The Umpire,” but* that vould have been 
followed by the publication of the papers and letters 
Leer held over my head. “They were,” he said in 
private, “enough to damn St. Paul himself.” It was 
clear I should be playing into Leer’s hands by taking 
action against him. Behind an hypocritical rampart 
of “ daring everything in the cause of public morality,” 
he defied me to appeal to the law for protection. 

“ There are times,” screamed “ The Umpire,” “ when 
all leaders of opinion must speak out. Wie must not 
hesitate, even were it a question of Pitt himself or 
the heroic victor of Trafalgar to demand imsAcu- 
late purity in our public men. There musivbe ho ' 
compounding with sin." 

Ihufried to Dichester, and publicly declared my 
intention of horse-whipping the scoundrel who had 
defamed me in “The Umpire,” but was obliged ^ 
deliver my message to the reporters. I could nolseven 
hire a hall to speak in, bnd the White Hart refused 
to have me as a guest. Marlington was spending 
sister’sJegacf munificently iif rqining me. Therp . yras 
not a dirty little boy in the place unacquainted with 
some scandalous story about me. 

“Resign! resign! remgn!” was the shoirt 
4soiinaed ph^ words at a second pifiilio meel^ , 
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veiled fei the roofless Drill Hall, the only plaee now 
Op^ed tome. I then issued an address to my oo^ 
stituents pointing out there was^ cabal to ruin me. I 
had, I ^d, no desire to represent them. Private sor> 
rows made public life “ one^ong tortuio.” But in re< 
fnain g to^place my resignation in their hands I was 
A ghting for the great principle of members’ rights. I 
sl^l outlive,” I said, “ the storm of purcliased obloquy 
Mid venal abuse now raging about me, and a day will 
come \vhen the. real truth will ^ transpire, and those 
whose clamours for my social and political destruction 
are now loudest will deplore their injustice and folly in 
ignorantly siding against me in the most detestable 
plot ever yet set in motion to destroy a miui who, 
whateve." his shortcomings, stands before you with 
conscience unsullied. I refuse to resign because res- 
Igi^ion wonVl be equivalent to a confession of guilt. 
The Innocent man need fear nothing, and I defy my 
enen^es t« do their worst.” 

My address won me a few friends, chiefly Conserv- 
atifd voters, and some attempts were made to got up 
a*pubMc meeting at the Town JIall, but when I learned 
that it was their intention to pelt me with rotten eggs 
and bags of flour directly I attempted to gjet s^hearing, 
J refused to hold any further parley with my mutinous 
*dectors. I wrote to the mayor, decUning to waste tiine 
in fltying to address bands of howling roughs. *‘I 
leave Dichester,” I said, “ wilh no intention of speaking^ 
again in public till the time foi» proving my innocen^ 
comes.” 

| V>ty « TniTi g to town I found this quarrel with my 
Sectors had roused tiie interest of the country. There 
'Mva jho longer a newspagier in the three kingdoms 
of my *name. ** The Member J>]ehea^ 
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and his oonstitaents ” was a constant head-line in the ■ 
evening newspapers. Leader-writers made me thpir 
theme; interviewers |demanded to see me, and the 
Editor of the “Omnipotent Review ’’offered me fifty 
guineas for an article oh “The Rights of Private 
Members, and the Claims of Constituencies.” It was 
through my desire to avail myself of this opportunity 
sf judicially giving my case to the educated public that 
I became involved in another scandal. 

I had seen nothing of James !&lake for some time. I 
had written to ask him to come down to Dichester, dmt 
he had not answered. This I had imputed to qne of 
his frequent attacks of inebriety. His literary help 
would have been useful to me in the preparation of my 
article in the “ Omnipotent Review, ’’ and I was prepared 
to pay him for his help. I sought him at the Scalp 
Hunters’ at night. The excitement in ^ which lAiaS 
lately lived had kept me from my old haunts. I found 
a number of men there, amongst them a journalist who 
boro no love to “ Jemmie,” as I used to call l&m in 
early and happier days. 

The general conversaj^ion dropped when I sat^t the 
supper-table. Men eagerly talking theatres, politics, 
books, leased directly I approached; for suddenly 
I had become— famous shall 1 say ? for fame it is when 
rumour wags her tongue at the mere shadow of your* 
name. • 

* “ When the hawk fiiel into the wood all the little 
bjrds are silent,” said ttie journalist. The whole table 
paid me4he deference of listening whilst I spoke. 

“Fm no hawk, but a much hairied and perptexcMl • 
aniii.W bird,” I answered. A few months ago no one 
would have heeded me; pow the shadow of mvper-^ 
Bonality .oydrawed them. I had been ^pped m_the 
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trt^o voters of strife ; I bad fought howling ly^obs for 
a hearing ; I was the single champion of a forlorn hope. 
Trifles had disappeared from my life. Indeed th&t 
simile about th^ haVk was not an unhappy one. The 
men who had once “ old-clmpped me,” who had not 
even hesitated to try their clumsy banter at my ex- 
pense, loSked at me across the decanters, through the 
steam of chops, Welsh-rarebits, and other savoury 
messes, expectant, curious, but respecLful. What I said 
would, I knew, be stor^ up and retailed by them with 
pride. And the man who could say to-morrow, “ I 
met Bailey-Martin last night,” would feel a glow of 
superiority. 

I talked to them calmly of my position. I had 
adopted my present attitude of studied defiance from 
a sense of public duty. I should be conquered, but I 
1ia<^ paved the way for others who might desire to 
flgAt against Ihe gi*eat revivmg tide of cant, hypocrisy 
and modej;n puritanism. Then I lit a cigar, and offerhig 
one tb my neighbour the journalist, asked him if he had 
seenianytliing of “ our little friend Jemmie lately.” As 
Lspo^o 1 thought I beheld a^laiice of amused uneasi- 
ness .^cker round the table. * 

“ Hq’ll be here to-night,” said he. 

When, a little later, I went up to the j)illiard-room, he 
followed me. 

“^xcuse me,” said the man who did not love Blak^ 
“but I want to tell you as»a journalist how much > 
deplore those infernal attacks i)^ ‘ The Umpire.’ There 
was, I see, another tj-day.” 

“ I’ll horsewhip Beer,” said I. 

* .** Leer never wrote them.” 

‘‘Who did?” 

“ Kfcu won’t mention my ^lamo if I tell 50U ? ” 
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“ NOjiwhy should I ? ” 

^ “ Well, It’s no B^ret,” he continued. “ Ther^ri not a 
man in Fleet Street ^ho hasn’t heard it. I was on 
the staff of * The Umpire,* Jemmie Blake has tak^ ' 
my place. Ho came in ■vfhen I was down with influx’ 
enza. In fact, I played the part of young h^dge-Spar- 
row to his cuckoo, and never got back . to the nest. 

Blake’s a d d little scoundrel. He wrote thoSe 

articles and has a lot of others up his sleeve. If I 
were you Td break his neck 1 ” * , • 

“Thank you,” I said, “it doesn’t much matter after • 
all who the blackguard is.” 

It was Blake then — Blake who reminded me more of 
a weevil in a rotten biscuit than anything else — ^who 
had been purchased by Marlington, and was doing his^ 
best to sting me to death I I sat and watched the 
players making cannons and hazards in a dream, gather- 
ing indi gna tion unconsciously, as a cloud charges itself 
with electricity. After a while — ^it was about half-past 
one — ^I went once more to the supper-room, and ^ere, 
sitting at the table was the man, once my friendj but 
now the hireling scribe, jbhe assassin purchased te stab 
me in the bagk. How joyfully and skilfully he per- 
' formed Ifcs work I When our eyes met, aU the men in 
the room watched us. 

“ Glad to see you, Bailey-Martin,” said Blake. “ Con- 
gratulate you on your address — too .flowery, perhaps, 
but to the point.” 

I smiled at him, bist I decided I would not lose 
sight ofJhim any more that nt^t( When you have 
on. explanation with a man like Blake, if you are l^i^ 
you willhave it when thera is no one by. Hit anotfa^ 
oigar^ and sat and watched Blake eating his En^[>eirf 
was a li|tte uneasy, but it did notspoil his a|it^^iiir 
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’He had a steak, followed by some stewed cheeseAnd a 
bowl of CQ^iery salad. At li{df-i>ast t)^ there were only^ 
two other;i^en left in the sapper-|oom, and when they 
rose to g(^ I left, jx) 0 ,tilso wishing*Blake “good-night” 
and “hophig to see him at chambers soon.” 

“Fm quite longing to see you,” he said, relieved at 
my departure. ’ I think he was afraid of being alone 
with me. 

The night was dark. The lamps on Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridge blihked through a damp drizzle. 
I turned the comer of the now qufet street and waited 
for Blake. 

In ten minutes he appeared, his contemptible little 
body wrapped in a thirty-shilling ulster, three sizes too 
big. I stood in the darkness of a doorway. I had not 
tie slightest idea of what I intended to do when I 
sflruQg forward and caught him by his baggy, flapping 
ganflent. 

“ Well, ypu little hound, you literary cut-throat, you 
mean Blackguard,” I said, “ I’ve got you, and I’ll half 
kill you.” 

The yr'V’age instinct for once,in*mylife mastered me, 
-nor do I regret it. 

“YbuJjre drunk, you big coward,” shrieMed he. 
“ Help 1 police 1 help ! ” • 

•Then I thrashed him with my stick, laying it on 
furioiiply on his head and face, not knowing and not 
where it fell. The blodd ran down his face, and 
he. shrieked wildly in rage and terror. But the stick 
bn^e, and he tried to jun, but I caught hjpa aggin andT 
beat, with my till he fell, half stunned. But 
ey^;then the fierce tide of my accumulated indigna* 
tfimv was unsatisfied. Seizin|; him by his collar I 
him to hie feet agam. and dealt Ifim a blow 
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wiih my flat between his eyes, just as . two policemen’ 
jrushed'up and l^dhold of me. A group of belat^ 
revellers joined us at the same time, shouting, “run 
him in!” , 

Blake, in a bloody and '^battered condition, was picked 
up and at once accused me of attempting to murder 
him. * 

I gave the constable my card, which at once made 
him assume a more respectful air towards me, and we 
went, followed by a small crWd, to. the Bow Street 
Station. In the gaslight, Blake presented a wretched 
appearance. My stick had gashed his face, and he was 
faint from loss of blood. 

“ I charge Percival Bailey-Martin with trying to mur- 
der me. Write it down. Inspector,” he shrieked, 

“ write it down.” ‘ 

“ The big gent would have pretty nearly killed 
little ’un if we hadn’t come up,” said one of the pfflice- 
men in corroboration. ^ 

“ He did lay it on,” said the other. * 

“ Yes, lock him up, lock the beaiA up,” shcrieked 
Blake, still shaking in every limb. “ He’ll mu^dei^ * 
if ypu don’t.” * 

“Hold your tongue,” cried the Inspector; “ l^embers 
of Parliament don’t commit murder.” 

Then, whilst Blake was sobbing hysterically in % 
blood-stained check handkerchief, the Inspector tj^ed 
^ to me and said he was afraid he must keep me there all 
night, since the case oras a very serious one. 

Finally, ai^er being revived •wjth brandy, Blake was 
taken to knock up a neighbouring surgeon to have his 
brokeu head mended, whilst I was obliged to sit in the 
office and meditate till doming. But why prolong ^ 
cign6mimqi& incident ? Xt eight o’clock m;8 frifcm 
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Boulger, Q. C., who lives in chambentnezt to mixft, was 
Indaoed to oome and bail me out. • 

A few hours later, ^n the bills ($ the evening papers 
you might read : Alleged charge of attempted murder 
against an M. P.” 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Wbll, Blake’s charge of miqpder missed fire; Boulger 
insisted that the q^ise was one of ordinary hssaolt, 
when he addressed the magistrate on my behalf. * The 
attacks that had appeared against me in ‘‘The Um< 
pire” were weU known to be written by Blake, a man 
who had once been my friend ; and though he (Boulger) 
was the last man in the world to palliate violence, he 
submitted I had been sorely tried. At least one ha^f 
of the public, he assured the magistrate, maint^ed 
that, in taking the law into my own hands, I had act^ 
rightly ; and although he was not himself in tha^ num- 
ber, yet he considered the case one to be dealt with at 
once and with leniency. The charge was a ridibfdous 
and preposterous one. + • * ' 

Blake appeared in Court with his head aggressfvely 
bandagfi^ up, but my counsel had no difitcultgr in eiE- 
hibiting the little villain to the magistrate in an odious 
light. I was fined five pounds and bound over to 
keep the peace. 

But' the next day the radical papers opened fire. 

“ What a miscarria^ of Justice 1 ” they cried. ‘* Th? 
Umpire” ou6did itself. * • 

It hinted I had added perjpry to my other 
and declared that I sho^d have honestly been “ dqh^ 
my six months,” if I ha^Jbeen a workin|^maQ.^Jl,;^||^ 
^bj^ gvUty of a cowardly and briftal assault 
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'loaded bludgeon on a literary msifi of unblemished 
honout ** and splendid abilities, because, forsooth, he haA 
dared to speak the truth for the} public good. “The 
Umpire,” for its*part, much j^egretted that Parliament 
wasncft sitting, in order that the attention of the Home 
Secret^ryvnight be called to this “atrocious perversion 
of right. After this final outrage against law, order 
and common decency, it is to be hoped the electors of 
Dichester will be able* to get rid of their precious 
member. If they cannot do so, wc trust the House it- 
self will expel from their midst a man who has shown 
the brutality of a Bill Sykes with the immorality of a 
professional Don Juan up to date.” 

But the public were delighted with the fun, and the 
other papers insisted ! ought to bring an action for 
4bel ag-'iinst “ The Umpire,” whilst a comic journal of 
Ifiglf stan^ng gave a cartoon representing a harpy with 
LMr’s ugly head tearing with long claws at me chained 
to a reck. ‘Beneath were the words: “The Vampire 
and its victim.” The “ Vampire,” as you know, being 
tl^ nickname of that infamous print, “ The Umpire.” 

Meafiwhile I was not idle. lAer and his crew had by 
this time overdone it, and a reaction set in in m^ favour. 
Letters*of sympathy reached me from all sides, from 
America as well as from England. All the enemies of 
Vampirism, as Leer’s incomprehensible medley of poli-< 
tics, ethics and fanaticism injias now called, began to 
side with me; and had it not been that I had once 
dallied with his partji; and delivered that unlucky 
lecture on “ Man-of-the-World Morality,^ I l^lieve I 
‘sUbliild have conque^ in the end. I had now n\fuiy 
aUe . counsellors, and my article on “l^e Rights of 
ll^mibfr% and tihS^Claims of Constituents ”«was eqiect- 
'bdWilih ]pu(^ interest by the publjc. It was tamonnooj 
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that tfie '* Omnipolent Review ” wioaid also oontaiiimy' 
fmswer to the infamous charges of-Leer. In. concooti- 
ing this I was fortunjate enough tP meet with a clever 
man of letters who had written a book entitled, “ My 
Friends’ Wives,” which “The Umpire” had gone out 
of its way bitterly to attack as a bppk of stv>ngly inu 
moral bias on the philosophy of adultery. The-author 
of this loathed Leer as much as I did, and was consid- ' 
ered the strongest oppon^t Vampirism ever had. 
The article, which appeared under' my name, t^is out 
joint production; he was resxmnsible for the satire, 
whilst I supplied the righteous indignation. By 
mixing up a number of side-issues my position was 
strengthened. By this time it was only very clear- 
headed people who remembered ihe original elaim of 
my' constituents against me. 1 must, it was sai^ 
either clear my character publicly in a court bf laii^ by 
bringing an action against Leer, or resign my seat. 
But this simple issue had now become a very cqpplex 
one. Instead of sinking into oblivion benea^ the 
storm, I tossed over its waves under the hisciitdting 
lime-light of publicity. > 'So famous had I become jiliat 
my father, mother and Robert were converted to my " 
cause, tmd what natural affection was not able to ac- 
complish was Easily brought about by their vanity. ^ 

( is not every suburban family that can boast of a son 
. doing battle in the cause jof freedom. • 

But as the issues of my dispute with myconstitaents 
end “ The Umpire” ^dened, the camptugn spread over 
too extohded<an area to be conducted by one man, mid 
a committee was formed to assist hie.. Lord Macaulay* 
said no army led by a 4^bating society ever marched 
to Xijotory. ^ * o , I : = * 

I attribute my def^t in some mcSisure to ^|wy ^ 
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interfeTenoe of th© g^ood people who J&upported ne with 
money, influence and conflicting counsel. ^ 

Diohester had be^n stirred tc^ its -lowest depth by 
the oonflict, an<^ a party had arisen there to support 
me. They were even noisier* than my opjionents, and 
had little^fficulty in persuading my committee they 
represented a majority in the borough. 

Accompanied by a number of able speakers I ad* 
dressed several public meetings, carefully packed be- 
forehe>hd by my .supporters. O’Rooke, the g^at Irish 
orator, made a splendid speech in my favour. Cufiin, the 
famous author of “ Logic as applied to Politics,” dem- 
.onstrated the purity of my motives, whilst the Rev. 
Arthur Pugh spoke of the dig^nity and heroism with 
which I wore the martyr’s crown. 

. The meeting terminated amid enthusiastic cries 
of ^Bailfiy-Martin for ever 1 ” “ We’ll re-elect you ! ” 

Down with Leer I ” “ Down with cant ! ” 
So^ildwas the excitement that n row occurred in the 
High Street and the windows of the Little Bethel cor- 
ru^lfted iron school-room were broken, when a prayer- 
in^tifig -was being held to enjjureat for the intercession 
of Providence in order that a “ Christian borough might 
36 relieved of the disgrace of its present Memlier.” 

It was ag^ainst my own better judgment that, Anally, 
[ consented to seek re-election. But I do not think 
DicAester will soon forget the electoral flght whicit 
deprived me of my seat, although I shall always con 
aider it a grave error of judgment. My party had 
treated me badl^, aad*hinted I was a ^horm in thSr 
siito. I detemjpned, therefore, to come before the 
electors as an independent <^didate. The leaders of 
my counted oi^ the dissenters and feared 

Le^jfinsisted oil opposing me. Their (^qdidate was 
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one of the pinl^eyed, rabbitonou^ed iKbrlhigCon 
^usins. The Conservatives ran Captain Roopert iii 
bluff, deep<chested naval officer, with a stentorian voioei 
who had been only a couple of hundred votes behtad 
me at the last election. ' 

A few hours’ canvassing convinced me my (defeat was 
as certain as Rooper’s election. Half the people who 
supported me by shouting and rioting I soon discovered 
did not possess a vote. Univeraal suffrage would, I be- 
lieve, have placed me at the head of the poll. Hut in 
this useless form of popularity I could see no solid con- 
solation. My warmest friends were six hundred brick- 
makers (of whom only ten had votes), recently imported 
to Dichester to work on some newly-discovered brick- 
fields. But these worthy people were easily convinced 
I was the victim of a conspiracy. The way had been 
well paved for this by a socialist preaqher, who fhad 
persuaded them they ought to divide the Marlington 
estates between them and share the profits otthe brick- 
fields on which they were employed. ” 

But if they could not vote they could frighteffMihe 
fat tradesmen of the High Street into putting up th^ 
shutters, and rush up and down shouting, « Martin Ifor 
ever.” V « . 

They turned the meetings of my opponents into riot- 
ous assemblies, which even the voice of Captain Rooper* 
tould not dominate, and entirely silenced the fedUe 
‘-and thin squeak of the pidk-eyed cousin. 

Bob and my ffither came down, and the latter aethaUjr 
-got on a jplatfqpi unexpectedlp^aud assured tiie people 
I had been “ a noble son, a good but cruelly misunidili^ 
stood husband.” Enthusiasm carried the foolish dd 
yuan a long way ; why coufd^hehot recognise this 
tba llme-U{^wastumedonl But* I forgave . 
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Qok ^ejbitteT allusion to the past hp escaped filial 
]li». l|ie poll was declared at ten o'clock at night. 1 
was at |he bottom of it, — fifteen votes behind the Mar- 
lingtoni, cousin, and \iearly a thdhsand below Captain 
Etooperi I had never hoped 1 k) win^ and had I followed 
my own minion' the contest would not have been pro- 
voked. ^ill I had « drunk the delight of battle,” not, it 
is true, “ with my peers,” but with sham religion and the 
V Vampire Conscience,” as my collaborator nicknamed 
the duster of hypocritical sentiments Leer and his 
canting clique had set in motion hgainst me. Nor was 
I entirely unavenged. My supporters, many of whom, 
I regret to say, had been plied with liquor by the young 
bloods who had come down from town to help me can- 
vass, howled savagely when they learnt the figures 
against me. Then aU at once it was rumoured amongst 
*%h^ crowd' that Leer was at the White Hart gloating 
bver my overthrow — ^which he had helped to contrive. 
I have be$n accused even of having g^iven encourage^ 
menf to the riot which now occurred, but unjustly, for, 
had*any evidence existed, the Dichester municipality 
’ftrould have brought an actiqp against me for damages. 
Tlley badly wanted to find &me one to pay for the 
smashed street lamps, which eventually had ^ be paid 
for from the pockets of the rate-payerij. 

' The crowd by this time was in that frame of mind 
in which the savage instincts of the chase invariably 
come to the surface. All*at once shouts of ‘‘ Catch 
^ Vampire” arose. They vfpre rough, I admit, not 
rpugh%” as the papers said next mom^, buif a 
prowd of indignant and voteless wo&ing-men who' 
Ideemed me wfonged, and howled at Leer from^heer 
botieft love of fair-play. * The brilliant author of 
Wives ” majr have urged them on, but of 
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this I nothiiw. At all eyents, the mob, or rather, 
a big fragment of it, rushed down the High Street 
{rom the Town Hall to the White Hart and began to 
roar outside for Leer, 'qualifying his qiame with every 
perversely picturesque epethet much practice in abuse 
could suggest. 

The small body of rural pohcemen were s'ff ept away 
by the rush they vainly endeavoured to stem. 

The doors of the White Hart were barred, and 
the figures on the balcony of 'the bay-window of the 
coffee-room disappeared. It was, as' the authoa of 
“My Friends’ Wives” said, like a scene .from the 
French Revolution. But Leer, low fellow though he 
is, is no coward, at last appeared oh the balcony, and 
attempted to address the howling crowd, until a stone, 
thrown at his head, smashing the window behind him, 
compelled him and his friends to beat a hasty retij^t!'' 
To an angry mob there is something wildly encourag- 
ing in the crash of glass, and in another mipute there 
was not an unbroken pane in the ancient hostelry. 
My sympathetic but simple-minded friends had{>«we 
afterwards leam^ thoughl^Cully filled their pocketf^with 
missiles in case of need.* ° 

^ At Diq|iester, as well as in Ancient Rome, fm^ will 
furnish arms, ^uror arma minatraty ha ! ha ! ha I It 
is pleasant to see one’s tags of Latin become accom- 
plished facts. Then, it appears, Bennett, amidst ^he 
crash of stones and the bursting of bottles at his bar, 
insisted Leer should es^pe to the neighbouring police- 
station Ify the back door, Tha inoment ha was ^ne, 
the terri&d inSikeeper, by means otfiia ostler, informe<^ 
the c^wd of the Vampire’s fiight. , ‘ 

^ The mob at once set Mth in pursuit, and Leer was 
cut off beforedie could reaclf the shelter of the friAidly 

® . r, ' O 
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pollce-^tiion. A number of cons^bles, guessing the 
mtentibn, gathered round him with drawn truncheon% 
A flew* sBimlsh for his possession ensued, of which 
myfirimds and*! were the amused spectators. Leer 
was knocked down, and rolted over and over in the 
mud, and^many honest heads were broken before he 
was dragged, hatless and up>side-down, into the station. 
The High Street by this time was seething with mis- 
chieyous rioters ; and, whilst some of the light-hearted 
combiitants weip smaslmigthe gas-lamps in emulation, 
a troop of cavalry,* summoned l^y the panic-stricken 
mayor, clattered into the market-place, and there drew 
up. Their presence, however, was not needed, for the 
r^ began to fall steadily, and soon damped the ardour 
of the rioters, now tired of the fun. Some of the most 
able-bodied and pugnacious, moreover, ' had been 
'dragged *into .the police station, fighting to the last in 
my cause with splendid energy. The troopers trotted 
down thedSigh Street; the police rallied, the mob was 
split up and dispersed, and quiet was at length restored 
to the ancient borough of Dichester, that had indeed 
’ |jbt lid of its Member, but*^t a price they scarcely 
expected to pay. 

Such was my adieu to Dichester. And I fiink my < 
leaving it was not unworthy of my coming. 



(HAPTERXXXm 


It will give you an idea of the place I occupied in 
the public min^ when I tell ybu that I have been the 
subject of two hundred and ^ty-seven leading articles, 
over four hundred paragraphs, and innumerable minor 
press references. 1 kept the people at Binks’s Agency, 
to which I subscribed, busy, I can tell you. Bin^ 
himself told me he had only once sent as many << cut- 
tings ” to a client before, and << she was a prima-donna, 
sued by her husband for divorce.” But think |U)t)' 
gentle reader, that I care for all these things. Pi^S 
notices delight me not. Abuse or blame aje alike to 
the just man. To walk down Piccadilly and hedr the 
passers-by say “ There goes Bailey-Martin,” could alfiprd 
little pleasure to a man li^e me. Yet, whenever man 
has b^n shot up to a gleat height by an ei^losipir of 
popular forces, fired by contending currents of Reeling, 
he must mevitaj)ly experience a sense of departed 
when, in obedience to the laws of gravitation that* 
«xist in the world of mind as well as in the world of 
•matter, he &lls once more to nearly the same level as 
a poet or a man of scjpnce.. Having driven me from 
pflblic lif|, The Umpire ” cj^ed ^ abuse me for a rime 
and, so &r as I was concerned, the,world settled dpy^ . 
into its former groove. But I had drahk of the e|r(^ 
waters of publicity, and f6und little consolation 
excitement London could afford me. 

‘ 814 
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of my.!^hionable fnends and acqoa^tances had Ibought 
it “ gdbd form,” as they call it in their vulgar parlanc§, 
to cut ine. Tons of^mud had been hurled at my head, 
and some of it*had stuck. My new friends were, as 
Bob ^d, *‘a rum lot.” ^ome were the chevaliera 
of politics, others fools and faddists. I 
was a politician belonging to no party, and it was 
thought by the people with whom the vicissitudes of 
my career brought me into contact, that some consti- 
tuency or othen might \)e induced to ask me to repre- 
setlt it at the apprcAiching general election. 

I think, looking back to my voluminous correspond- 
ence, that this might have com^ to pass had it not 
been for the publication of the Life and Literary 
Heliques of Lady Gertrude Bailey-Martin,” which ap- 
, peared anonymously eighteen months after her death. 
*pwt vehoraqus little toad, Blake, was the author of it. 
It was, I admit, a very fine piece of work, the finest he 
ever^did.* It proved hate may be a greater stimulus 
to art than love. My name was scarcely mentioned 
billf indirectly by innuendo and suggestion I was 
Inada to play the part of tho villain. The reason given 
for publishing the book was, in the author’s words, “ to 
prevent so’ touching a record of a woman’s M|e passing* 
into oblivion.” The real reason, to ruin mo. In “The 
Umpire” my reputation had been banged clumsily 
wifh a brutid bludgeon'; but in my wife’s memories ft 
was reached by the subtlestTof literary poisons. It had 


a great success and was read^by everybody. Senti- 
mental womoa cried oVerIhe muchtoughed-^p lines of 
jny Ivife’s diary with the ghastly * * ♦ inserted by 
i&e Blitor, with wicked cun^g whenever he thought it 
JKqod t6 pretend there was something •too painful for 
^tl^^ablic eye. * Blake, in' fact, cooked ^9 diary with 
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which 1, as you ki^w, was not unfamiliar. H6 eyen ' 
4ad the impudence to interpolate that well-known lit- 
tle poem beginning, 

“I sit and sigh in lenely grief 
And long for what can ne’er be mine.” 

Then he took her philosophy seriously, and hammered 
the crude fragments of essays she had left into very 
telling articles. Nor did he fail to discover that as a 
philosopher she had reached the condition of ^ neo- 
scientiflc idealism,” v^atever that may mean. At*all 
events it became quite the thing, in certain cpltured 
sets, where a knowledge of Herbert Spencer’s works is 
de Hgueur^ for the young women to describe themselves 
as “ neo-scientidc idealists.” 

But what harmed me most was the misrepresenta- . 
tion of an incident recorded thus by Blake : •“ Wkjfn* 
Lady Gertrude’s admirable work, the ‘ Evolution HE 
Conduct,’ was refused by one publisher after* another, 
because they erroneously believed the public took no 
interest in great questions of philosophy, howdfer 
grandly treated, the ai^horess, then in a depttiss^ 
state of health from overwork and domestic worry, 
•received fhe following brutal note from one to whom 
she had every right to look for love, protection, encour- 
agement and comfort. My whole nature recoils with 
iftdignation and disgust as I transcribe it : * Now that 
fill the leading publishers Have kicked out your « Evo- 
lution of Conduct,” donM you think we might hand it 
over to C« — ^ twist into oarl-f>apers ? It is at this 

point that Gertrude is supposed to “ s}t and sigh in* 
lonelj* grief,” and that Bla^e, in a passage of great eld-^ 
quence.and power denounced me. « Miserable manl” , 
he^ciied, a[^MQxophising me* in the words of Sheil^y, 
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' «<you, one of the meanest, have vr^tonly defaeed one 
of the noblest specimens of the workmanship of Go^ 
Nor shall it be your jexcuse that, murderer as you are, 
you have spoken daggers, though used none.” 

What could I do? BlaM had not openly said I 
had writ^n the note. To write to the papers and 
point out the note was a little joke which Gertrude 
had not appreciated, owing to her singular lack of 
humour, would bo to make matters worse. The wicked 
shaft *Sbot in darkness had transfixed me. In every 
leading paper in England the note was quoted, and 
what was beyond the powers of all the thunders of “ The 
Umpire,” one lying paragraph achieved. Blake built 
my Calvary and crucified mo. A heedless note, copied 
into a hypochondriacal diary, in a moment of petulance 
by a woman who had once loved me, was my cross ! 
**^^ter •this.my friends turned their backs on me. 
^e wretched adventurers with whom I had consorted, 
Md whom I despised, fell away from me, and howled 
at me in obscure prints. The men at my clubs were 
asIHCmed to be seen talking to me; my own family 
Ih mUTf from mo in the storm ^f opprobrium. Though 
I faced it bravely, in England, I could not but perceive 
my career was gone. Six long months afterjthe book i 
. was published, whilst I WJis sitting in my chambers 
* in the Temple, sadly brooding on my fate, I received 
th# following cablegram from New York : “ Silas di^ 
yesterday. Como to the orib friend left you.” 


O, the green islands in the ocean of’^sorrow, where 
the sirens laugli, losy-bosomed and joyous I there the 
storm-tossed voyager may f^t his head 1 
O^Mhhi I innocent cause of my overjhrow, but ^|0- 
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lace of* my wounded heart 1 Your 1[^u1y is not so' 
dazzling, perhaps, as when we first basked together 
in the sipishine at Chamonix, })ut your wealth is 
great, and jealousy aWter and ugly thing you do not 
know. ' 

As I write these lines, I am sitting by the ppen., win- 
dow of her — ^may I not say our? — lovely villa at Cannes. 
Outside is sunshine, for it is March, and the spring is 
hurrying on with the passionate fervour of the south. 
In the garden she is^ seated with Prince Groffenski, 
who has just lost £20,000 at Monte Carlo, and no# is 
seeking, as he says in his odd, foreign way, « Consola- . 
tion in the smiles of beauty.” How the blue sea 
sparkles 1 how the roses scent the g^arden ! there is the 
luncheon-belL Bah ! I am sick of my country, its cant, 
its politics, its lies, its grim climate I It is all too narrow , 
for me — ^for have I not become a citizen of thb world^ 
Yes, reader, I have developed from a suburban cater- 
pillar to that rarest thing — a man ! « ^ 

But here we must part. These papers, written in 
vindication of my life, will clear my memory 10*^0 
eyes of the candid and ipprejudiced, as for the dth^ 
— ^well! as Mimi says in her PcUaU Royal French, of 
• which sl^ is so proud, '•'■Jem tr^mjiche pas maH ” 
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^HE lANE THAT HAD NO TURNING 

• • J By gilbert PARKER 

• In One Volume^ price 

•.The *nmet.~'kot 'even in The Seats of the Mighty does ^ Mr. Parker 
sugmt such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title 
^to the book. Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succesJion. 
In Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealized the noblest of women.* 

Literature. — * The short jtory is very scWom wrought to perfection in 
England, but Mr. Gilbert Parker establi^es once more his claim to be one 
‘of the very few writers who make thaD particular literary form a thing of 
art. He gives us once more the old Quebec type with its mood, so swiftly 
ranging from gaietjr to pathos, its wit at once naive and acute, and its 
devoted, even fanatical, love of tradition — a type which appeals more than 
any other in the empire to the English imagination. These stories are full 
of poetry, pathos, and dramatic force, and show a peculiar power of realising 
the possibilities of the short story.* 

AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT 

By a. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Puli Mali Gazette. — ‘His stories have the special attraction of 
stories of a country by a man who has knowledge of it and is under its fascina- 
tion ; and are good stories into the bargain. He has a pretty humour, and 
the gift of telling a stv^ry well, and special knowledge to work upon ; the 
rewlt is an entertaining book.* 

l^ejplangdvr Hemd. — ' His sketches reproduce in a strong and realistic 

• fash^n^he brilliant sunshine, sombre shadows and vivid colouring of the 

scenery, both physical and social.’ 

The ScotsnuBi. — * The stories are all invented and written with that glow 
of imagination wl ich seems to come of Eastern sunshine. . . . They are besides 
novel a nd readable in no ordinary degree, and they make a book which will 
*not foil roiiAerest every one who takes it up.’ 

THe'sTORY of RONALD KESTREL 

By a. J. DAWSON 
In One Volume^ price 6j.^ 

The Athetueum. — * The sketches of life and scenery in Morocco and in 
New Sou^ Wales are attractive, the literaiy composition keeps a good leVel 
dirouehout. Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability who has seen men and thini^, 
and should go frr.* 

The Dauj Telegn^h. — ' Mr. Dawson’setmij^-M-jr^fftf is always one of 
the n^n features in his work, fn the present story it is very varied^ be- 
ginniiig the life-history of the htiro in Morocco, meeting h>i aga^ in Australia, 
and transporting him te the London of Bloomsbury. In Morocco and 
ia AiiitraUa we are consefous of the heat-laden, distinctive atmosphere — in the 
one case Oriental and mystic;^ in the othe'^.vast, burning and prophetic.* 

Londoi^ WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford ^Street, W.G. 



THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 

By flora A^ifNIE STEEL 

In^ Om Volume, price 6s, < 

The PaUr^Mall Gazette. — *Mrs. Steel’s latest wonderful romance 
Indmn life. It is ’57 in litfie, and in our own day. Mrs. Steel has ag 
subtly and keenly shown us how unique is her power of realising the unsta 
' poised, the troubled half-and-half mind that is the key to the Indian proble 

The Daily Chronicle. — * tio one, not even the Kipling of an earlier d. 
quite does for India what Mrs. Strel does; she sees Indian life ste^i 
and sees it whole with a vision that Is truthful, sympathetic. Such is 1 
wealth of her observation that her page is rich with colour as an Eastc 
bazaar, and fragrant as a basket of quinces.’ 

VOICES IN THE NIGHT 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Times. It is the native mind which Mrs. Steel shows us ^ n 
other writer has done. She sketches in the native scenes with intimat 
detail, with ease in obtaining her effects.’ 

Black and White. —‘Mrs. Steel works on a crowded canvas, yet everj 
figure stands out distinctly. Voices in the Night is a book to be reac 
carefully. It is a book to be kept and to be read more than once. It is a 
novel of the best kind, and deserves the attention of the readers who 6nd 
nothing praiseworthy in the effusions of the popular successes. ’ ^ ^ 

ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6s, » 

The Spectator. — ‘ We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever-increasing 
surprise and admiration — surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scar^'dy have been intimate, admiration for the geniui which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an o^dfer 
who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has written 
thfc history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most (lyonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the lx)ok 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousands to whom the rcenes depicted are Imt lurid phantasmagoria.’ 

'tht Daily, Chronicle. — ‘A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous an<] draStiatic events m all our Empire’s later history. We have 
read many stories ^ving for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but non^ that for fidelity to feet, fo^ vivacity of imagination, foir 
masterly breadth of treatment, com^ within half a dozen places of this.’ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IN THE PERMANENT •'WAY 

Bv FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One l^lume^pric^ 6s. 

, The Spectator!^? While her only rival in this field of fiction is Mn 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation the Oriental 
standpoint — both ethical and religious — ^a more*exhaustive acquaintancg with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is nrofoundly 
interesting from beginning M end. * * 

The PaU MaU Gafette.— < A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing somethin^r more than mere ^arm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and pathetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A book which 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which all persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will be grateful.’ 

FROM THE FIV-E RIVERS 

By FIX>RA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Times. Mrs. Steel has evidently been brought into close contact 
with the domestic life of all classes, Hindu and Mahommedan, in city and 
village, and has steeped herself in their customs and superstitions. • . . Mrs. 
Steel’s book is of exceptional merit and freshness.* 

Hie Atheiueum. They posses.s this great merit, that thev reflect the 
hgbits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tidh oWorthdTn India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.’ 
^ TSfeGlobe. — * She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fmeies, meir nwlancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisatiAi, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
**Shah Sujah’s Mouse,” the gem of the collection — ^a touching tale of un- 
reasonlHg fidelity towards an English Sinny Baba ” is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing.’ 

THE POTTER’S THUMB 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6y.« 

‘ ^The Globe. — ' This is a brilliant story — a story that fascinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is l^st and saddest.’ 

The Manenester GuarduuL — *The impression left upon one after retAing 
The PmePs Thumb is that a new litei^ry artist, of very great and unuSlial 
gift^ has arisen. • . . In short, Mrs. Steel must ^congratulated upon having 
achieved a very gpnuine and amjply deservedisuccess. ’ 

The Scotsman.-^* It is a capiyil story, ful 1 of variety and movement, Hhicli 
‘ brings with great vividness before the rgader one of #ie pAses of Anglo- 
Indi^ life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly aim sympathetically, and much of the 
^narni of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which ghe brings 
out the contrast between tHe Asiatic ^d European world. The PeUePt' 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mmgling of the frai^y and comedy of 
lift. Its ^il woman par excellence . f . is a finished stilSy.’ 

Loni^n^ WILUA&f HEINEMANN,^! Bbdpord Smbet, wic. 



RED ROWANS 

By flora AN^IE STEEL 

In One Volume, price 6 s. . '' 

Tht D«ily*Chroaicle.— ‘ jtidge it by what canons of criticism you wilf 
th* bliok is a work of art. . . . The story is simple enough, but it is as 
lifelike as anything in modern fiction. The people speak and act as people 
do act and s^ak. There is not \x false note throughout. Mrs. Steel draws 
children as none but a master-hand can draw.* 

The ^Vest ini iiBtcf Gazette. — ‘Faf and away above the average of novelS) 
and one of those books which no reader should miss.’ 

^ The Daily News. — ‘ The book is written with distinction. It is moving, 
picturesque, the character drawing is sensitive and strong.’ ' 

BUtek and VHiite.-^ It reveals keen sympathy with nature and clever 
portraiture, and it possesses many passages lx>th humorous and pathetic.’ 

^HE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6x. 

The Academy. — * Nothing here ought to be neglected, for there is in 
most places something profitable for not too obtrusive exhortation, and 
almost everywhere something for enjoyment.’ 

The Glasgow Herald. — ‘A clever book which should tend to widen 
Mrs. Steel’s circle among the reading public.’ j, • 

The Scotsman. — * They have a rich imaginative colour always.’ 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'Much sympathy with humanity hov'**"^^^ 
dark the skin, and a delicate touch in narrative, raise Mr^. F. -A. Stkel’s 
Indian Stories into a high rank. There is a pathos in them nof, common 
among Anglo-Indian story-tellers.’ 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY 

By flora ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

T^ie Saturday Review. — 'It throbs with the vigour of real creative 
po y y.* c. 

The Spectator. — ‘ It is remarkably clever ; it is written in a style which 
has ease, dignity, grace, and ouick responsiveness to the demands of the 
themA ; it has passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos ; a^ it 
displays a quiuJc eye for character and a power of depicting it with both 
force and subtletv. ’ ^ 

The Weatmiiister Gasette.— ' A most fdithful, vivid impreuim of 
^Indian life.’ " . • 

The Daily Telegnpph. — ' A singVilarly poweHiil and fiiTf"flting stoiy.’ 

I^NDON : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bfif roaD STaBK(;^ W.C^ 



T.HE PRINCESS SO’PHIA 

By E. R BENSON 
^ • /« Oju Volumty priu 6s. 

** The A th c n y uai. — 'There is brilliance, lightness of touch. •The dialogue 
18 neat and brisk, and- the miniature Court aD€ its courtiers are amuaincly 
treated.’ g* a / 

with verve and wit. If the novel is to amuse we 
cwnot recommend a more agreeable companion than Mr. Benson’s brilliant 
friend Princess Sojshia. ’ 

Tho V/orld. — ‘The best of the book it undoubtedly the admirably conceived 
and skilfully drawn character of Sophia herself — princess, gambler, and very 
woman. Mr.^nson has written nothing fresher or more graccAil than the 
chapter which tells the story of her courtship. The art with which he 
preserves his picture of the card>playing, betting, haid-riding girl from any 
taint of vulgarity or sordidness is not easily over-praised.* 

The VTeatminster Gazette. — ‘A gay and spirited pcrformsincc, and the 
Princess herself a clever pictured It is lively reading, and the characters 
bubble alohg in true Bensonian fashion.’ « * 

MAMMON & CO. 

By E. F. BENSON 
In One Volume^ price 6$. 

The Sfiectator. — ‘A clever and interesting novel.’ 

The Dwy Telegraph. — * Bright, piquant, and entertaining from Ix^ginning 
to end, full of humorous .sayings and witty things .spoken by men and women 
who are merry and* captivating. There is little to find fault with. It is a 
vetyclever, smart novel, wherein lies a little lesson and much entertainment.’ 

Mall Gazette. — ‘ Mr. Benson’s new story is in his happier and 
5S3[J5* Happily, also, the liveliness doe.s ii(.t tire. The repartee and 
rattle ofllfcf ^‘sgiart set ” arc the genuine thing, and his own pretty conceits 
and happ)alittle audacities of turn are not too forced. One of the bc.st things 
in the Ixiok is tne composite character of the promoter. Decidedly, he is 
a creatiepa* • 

THE G4PFLY 

By E. L. VOYNICH 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Ad&emy.— ' A remarkable story, which rcadqirs who prefer flesh and 
blood and human emotions to sawdust and adventure should consider as some- 
thing of a godsend, It is more deeply interesting and rich in promise than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.’ • 

The world. — ‘The author’s name is^unknown to us : if this lx; his fimt 
work of fiction, it makes a mark such as it is given very few to impress, for 
the stretch and orlmnality of the story are indkputable. ’ 

The St. Janies^ Gazette. — * A very stnlcingly orimnal romance uMch 
will hold the attention of all whp read it, and cstabliiji tqg autHOr’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic pbility and ^Hver of expression. No one who 
opens^ts pam can fail to be engrossed by the vivid and convincing manner 
in which eadi character playt his part and each incident follows tne other. 
Excitiiigf sinister, even terrifyii^, as it is at times, we must avow it to be a 
worjp of reaLgenius, which will hold its4iead high among athe ruck of recent 
fiction.’ • • • 

n.OlfDoSi«WILLlAM HfilMEMANN, A Bbdioso Strbbt, W.C 



BOWERY TALES 

(George’s Mothe^^ and Maggie). 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In Qne Volume^ price 6s. 

Tfte Morning Post. — * Mr. Crane never wrote anything more vivid than 
the story in which Maggie takes the heroine’s part. It is as admirable in its 
own held as TAe Red Badge Courage in anoti^pr.’ 

The Illustrated London News. — * Stephen Crane knew the Bowervvery 
well, and in these two stories its chafticteristics come out with the realism of 
Mr. Arthur Morrison’s studies of the East End. Both are grim and powerful 
sketches.’ 

The Standard. — ' In this volume he has done for the Bowery what the 
author of No. 5 John Street has done for our London slums — he has shown 
us how the New York poor live ; and the most obvious quality of the stories 
is their directness. We read him as we would read the pages of some un- 
compromising historian.’ t 

PICTURES OF WAR * . 

(The Red Badge of Courage, and The Little Regiment). 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price 6s, 

Truth. — ‘The pictures themselves are certainly wonderful. ... So fine 
a book as Mr. Stephen Crane’s Pictures of War is not to be judged 
pedantically.’ , 

The Dimy Graphic. — * ... A second reading leaves one with no ^it 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary power. Stories they are no^ really, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely beqn equalled. . . . One’e^ng^ 
recall any book which conveys to the outsider more clearly what aiSahs 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.’ ^ 

The Standard. — ‘ There is no need to dwell on the stories fhemselves, 
since they have already made for their author, by their stren^h.. ^passion, 
and insight, a thoroughly deserved reputation.’ 


THE (3fEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — ‘ Mr. Stephen Crane grows, and this is no small thing to 
saf of a writer who sprang full armed on the public with his first book. . . 
He has never done anything finer^than this truly wonderful pictmre of four 
men battling for their lives.’ 

The Saturdi^ Review. — ih • • The most artistic tlyng Mr. Crane has 
yetViccomplished.* , 

The St. JShne8\t Gazette. — ySach tale ir the concise, clear, vivid record 
of one sensational impression. ^ Facts, epithets, or colours are given to the 
reader tmth a rigorousness of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that alhtevps 
an absolute clearness in the resul^ng imaginfttive vision. Mr. Crane has a 
personal toudi of artistry that is renre^ng.’^ 

;Lomoon ^ >9^1LLIAM HEIMEMANN, ai Bedford STRiir, W.£ 



ACTIVE SERVICE 

By STEPHEN CRANE 


Om Volume, prieefts. 

There "® «dmirebly sketched and sustained. 

i® brilliancy; there is real iniight into the 
of women and of men.* • ^ * 

the P^ot is ingenious and entertaining, and 

th^aractcn^ion full of those unexperied strokes in which he excels.* 

the aiifhnr*S^^’ ^ ** ^*“*^^** description for which 

can h^'^nclle the epithet with surprising, 

remarkable^bocSc** quite deser^*es to be called a 


nf important feature of the story is the genius 

ot the author, whose strength lioth in narrative and in description has never 
i^n more effective than in this novel. He carries everything before 
mm. He has wit ; he has humour ; he has intellect ; above all, he has 
iJghtning-like vividness of imagination. 1 le charms his reader. * 


THE THIRD -VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athenaeum. ‘In his present iKx>k, Mr. Crane is more the rival of 
w* 5*®*’*^ Eudyard Kipling. But he is intensely American, 

which can haraiy l)e .said of Mr. Ileiiry James, and it is possible that if he 
continues in his pre.sent line of writing, he may be the author who will intro- 
duce the L lilted Slat* s to the ordinary Knglish world. We have never come 
across a Ixiol: that brought certain sections of American society so perfectly 
*^*‘^^*^ a.s does 7'he I htrd Violet^ wliich introduces us to a farming 
feWFl^ to the Wrilhrs at a .summer hotel, and to the young artists of New 
cxWemcly pleasant one, and its truth apiicals to the 
£n^ish /^der^so that the effect of the Imok is to draw hinf nearer to his 
America^ cousins. The Third Violet incidentally contains the best dog we 
have come acro-v. in mo<1crn fiction. Mr. Crane’s dialogue is excellent, and 
it is diningue of a type for which neither The Ked Bad^Jt of Courare nor his 
lale( boo^s had prepared us. * 

THE EAGL£’^ heart 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 
In One Volume^ price 6s f 

dThe Athenaeum. — ‘ Mr. Garland’s w'ork is always fresh and vigorous, and 
this story is full of his characteristic energy. I le makes one share with diight 
in the iftesistible fascination of wild life in the Far West.* ^ 

The lUttStrated London News. If Mr. Hamlin Garland had nArer 
written anything else, The Eaglds Heart would suffice to win him a reputa* 
tion. It is a fine book, instinct with humadity, quivering with strength; and 
in every fibre of it alive.* • 

The Deilj Telcg:niph.— %n excclleue specimen oA boot for boys. He 
has much that is intere^ingto say of cattlemen and cowboys and their work, 
«and iiis descriptions of the ^nery are those of a true lover of Natare. The 
moving panorama of lands and scenes i#de8cribed in c^rming word-pictured 
of colour and feeling.’ 

• < ‘ 

LoNiy>Nj william HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFOifti ^vrket, WflC 



THE CHRISTIAN 

By HALL tCAINE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. . 

Mr. Gladstone writes:-#' I cannot but regard with warm respect 
admiAition the conduct of one holding your position as an admned imd 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestatior 
on behalf of the things which ar^ unseen as against those which are seen, and 
are so terribly effective in chaining us down to tli^ level of our eaithh 
existence.* 

Dean Farrar. — ' After all deductions and all qualifications, it seems to 
me that The Christian is of much more serious import and^pf much more 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. It is a book which 
makes us think.* 

The Sketch. — ' It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.* ' 

The Newcastle Daily Ch^nicle. — ' Establishes Mr. Caine’l position 
once for all as the greatest emotional force in contemporary fiction. A great 
effort, splendid in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration carried to noble 
issues — an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to English fiction. ’ 

Tike Standard. — * The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 

• . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.’ 

The Speller. — ' It is a notable book, written in the heart’s blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impression 
its readers.* ^ ® 

The Sooteman. — ' The tale will enthral the reader 6y its natural^^^or^er 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous,'^but it also pithers sLwiwFtf 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along % theffli^tuoua 
current of passion and action. * t 

THE MANXMAN 

Bv HktL CAINE 

In One Volume^ price 6^. 

ThjS Times. — ‘Witft the exception of The Scapes^^ this is unquestion> 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels. ... f he 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a^emarkable book, throbbing with human interest.* * 

The ^een.— ' 7'he Manxman isliindoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books ot the century. It will l^ read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literaey inheritance of the Englifii-speaking nations.’ 

The St. Jaei^’e Aaasette. — ' 2'he Mahxn^n is a contriburion to hteitu 
ture, and the most fiStidious critio^«/ould give in exchange for it a wil^kraess 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call*]fictiQ|i. ... It is not {kmlbie 
to part fir6m The Manxman with anything but aswarm tribute of approval. **— 
Edmund Gossb. * . 

London : WI^AM HEINEMANN, 3| B^iFOBD StBI^ W.Gi^ 



THE BONDMAN 

Br HABL CAINE 

Wifh a rhotogravure Porirail of the Author 

In One Volume^ prit^ 6s, 

Mr. GlftdstOllO. — ‘ 7'‘Ae Bondman h a work of which 1 recognist the 
fr^ness, vigour, and sustained interest, no less than its integrity of aim.* 
The Times. — ‘ It is impqi^sihle to deny i#iginality and rude power to this 
saga, impossible not 4o admire its forceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of its le^jfing characters.’ • 

The Academy. — ‘The language of i'he Bondman is full of nervous, 
^pUc, and poetical Knglish ; its interest never dags, and its situations and 
descriptions are magnificent. It is a splendid novel. ’ 

The Speller. — ‘This is the best Ixiok that Mr. Hall Caine has yet 
written, and it reaches a level to which fiction very rarely attains. . , , We 
arc, in fact, so loth to let such good work l>c degraded by the title of 
“ novel” that we are almost tempted to consider its claim to rank as a prose 

■ ' ThE SCAPE<30AT 

By hall CAINE 


In One Volume^ price 6^. 

The Times.—* In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous efibrls. For '^r.icc and touching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the talc of 
her parents* despaif and hopes, and of her own develonment, confers uj)on 
Tn& Scapegoat it distinction which is matchless of its kinef.’ 

, ThtMuardian. — ^Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 

is'i^i^liarlv his own. He is Tn a way a Rembrandt among novelists.* 
ne ASIenaevm. — ‘ It is a delightful story to read.’ 

The Aeadeiay. — Israel ben Oliel is the third of a series of the most 
profoundly conceived characters in modern fiction.’ 


ON* THE EDGE QF. THE EMPIRE 

Bv EDGAR JEPSON AND Captain IX BEAMES 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. — * Of tho wealth .and intere.st and variety of the matter there 
n • can^be no question. It might l>c called the Rook of the Sc|X)y, for no writer, 
not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given u.s a deeper insight into the charaetcr 
of the Indian fighting man, or brought home to us more vividly the composhe 
nature of our native regiments. * * 

The Academy. — * A good book, well doi^, dignified. Mr. Jepson and 
Captain Reames hs^e been too sensible to attempt any rivalry of Mr. Kipling’s 
treatment. They have chosen auiefer methods, relying ftx effe# chiefly upon 
the inherent strength of their subjects.’ ^ 

Tto Daily News. — '^be native soldier has never lieen more 

ftrtly described or more realisthsiHy painted than in the present volunfb. The 
booK is po^ed fhll of good stud, and desd^res to be widely read.’ 

DONDONd WILLIAM JIEIKEMAl^^N, 2t REDFORijf Street, W.C 
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TOLLY CORNER 

By Mss. HENRY HUDENEY 
In One Volume^price 6s, ^ 

The Daily Teleg^ph. — ‘Mrs. Henry Dudeney*is to be much con- 
gratulated. Cofyter is <juite a delightful novel— a well-conceived story 

admii^bly told, in which the strong interest is sustained to the last page, and 
the characters, although depicted with remorseless truth, never lose their hold 
upon us. We have read of few heroines in contemporary fiction who have 
more powerfully excited our sympathy and inftrest^ Side by side with a 
notable story, the authoress places lit|le pictures of Nature, of farm-life and 
country sights and sounds. She has a power as precious as it is rare, of 
conveying a whole scene in a few well-chosen words. Her observation is 
acute, her word-painting well-nigh exquisite, so that her descriptions of the 
life at Comer afford a keen and unusual pleasure. We come to the last 
p^e with a strong wish for more, and a lively and unsatisfied interest in the 
chief characters concerned. * 

THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT 
WICKEN ■ 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Litenture.— * A notable book. Mrs. Dudeney has the power of trans- 
lating a feeling, an impression into a few vivid words, which faith^lly transmit 
her experience to the mind of the reader, and this is a great art.* 

The Pall Msdl Gazette.*—* The force, insight, and art displayed in the 

E resentment of the characters are to be remembered with thankfulness, and to 
e acknowledged with enthusiasm. It is a well-imagined, well-construcl^, 
and well-balanced story.’ * 

The Daily Mail— < The story is as singulai as its title, and as 
strughtforward. • • , The drama haunts and grips us. J'here^nnuiiiour 

in it, too, excellent humour. The Maiemity of Marriott WickencA a story 
that has elemental human nature in every chapter, and, therefore, sinks deep 
in the mind. * , ^ 

f A^*lwk^*^ N’ews. — * It is impossible to deny the great power ^nd pptho8«< 

THE lady' OF DREAMS 

C By UNA L. SILBERRAD r w 
* In One Volume, price^6s. 

The Athenseum.—* Shows marked ability. There is taste and rest^ift in 
its composition ; dialogue is used at the right points and in due proportion ; 
ana the setting of a scene where an important incident occurs is altays well 
shebAed. ^ The reader’s interest is well and legitimately sustained.’ 

British Weekly.—* Many novel-readers will pronounce this the best 
book'of its year. It is a work of genius which gives Miss Silberrad a place 
amongst our feemo^writers.* *' 

The Daily Telepaph. — A dHicate and p^pietrating understanding and 
knowledge of life, with an odd touch of fantastic illiKion— these are thV mbst 
signiheam characteristics of Miss ^Iberrad’s writing. The Lady of Drweams 
forms a ^es of pictures which are very interesting, very delicate, tcry dis- 
tinctive.’ «, „ i ^ 

iK)NDON I ’William hrinemann, at jBsDFoaD^STRi^^et'pw.c* 



TtJE LION AND THE UNICORN 

; Br RICHARI^ HARDING DAVIS 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

Literatnce.^* Written with point, with eloquence when eloquence is 
' neqded, and with restraint ; above all, though there is plent^ of ** bodj ” in 
them, they are light reading. The situations are fresh and worked dit with 
much cleverness, but the cleverness is not oppressive; it is skilfully concealed. 
You would hardlv desire i^niore agreeablegrompanion.’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — ' Eight short stones, each of them written with 
a brilliance worthy of the author of Mdiers of Fortune^ and each a perfect 
piece of workmanship. Every one of them has a striking and original idea, 
clothed in the words and picturesque details of a man who knows the world. 
They are gAuine literature. Each is intensely fresh and distinct, ingenitnis 
in conception, and with a meaning compounded of genuine stuff. There is 
something in all of the stories, as well as immense cleverness in bringing 
it out,’ 

The Daily Telegraph. — ^Stories of real excellence, distinctive and 
interesting from every point of view.’ 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

By RICHARD HARDifJG DAVIS 


One Volume^ price 6s. Iliusirated, 

The Pall Mall Guette. — ‘We heartily congratulate Mr, Davis cm this 
story — it is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duly to 
praise.’ • 

*T1m Athencetiqi. — * The adventures and exciting incidents in the 1xK>k arc 
aidmilfable ; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
^a'^aljya great tale of advihture.’ 

The «toectator. — ‘The fighting is descrilx^d with a vividness and vigour 
worthy ef^^r. Stephen Crane. The story is artistically told as well as highly 
exciting.’ 

Tfain)aily Chronicle. — *Wc turn the images quickly, carried on by a 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage : and when we put the 
book down, our impression is that few«werks of tins season are to be named 
with it for the many qualities which make a successful novel. We congratu- 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work. ’ 

THE NIGGER OF THE ‘NARCISSUS’ 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
In One Vb/wney price 6s. 

A. T. Qniller-Conch in Poll Mall Marazme.— Mr. Conrad’s u a 
thoroughly good tale. He has somethii% of Mr. Crane’s insistense ; he 
grips a situation, an incideqf, much as Mr. Browning’s llalian wished to 
grasp Mettemich ; he squeezes emotionmnd colour of it to the last drop ; 
he la ferocioui^ vivid l he Ifnows the life he is writing about, and be knows 
his seamen too. And, by«consequence, the crew of the Aarcisftu are the 
most idansibly life-like set of rascals mat ever sailed through the pages of 
firfom’ • 

LomdAts william KEIMEMANN, 21 Bsoroiub I^ebbt, 



THE'AWKWARD AGE 

By HENSY JAMES 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Outlook. — *In TAe Awkward Age Mr. Henry 'James has surpassed ^ 
himself . • • The relations ofcMr. and Mrs Brookcnham are so clear yet so ‘ 
cunnih|ly inscrutable, so drawn^ yet so washed in with the va^est, h^est, 
and most suggestive colours, that they positively shame with their subtlety the 
relations of husband and wife ii# other men’s pages. The son is a superb 
sketch : Mrs. Brookenham is a perfect triumph. ^ c 

The Daily Chronicle. — * In delica<9^of texture, his work, compared to the 
work of most, we are strongly inclined to say of all other novelists, is as a 
fabric woven of the finest spider’s web to common huckaback. He siwests 
more by his reticences than ne tells by his statements. . . 5' We ^ould 
have to search far and wide in modem fiction to find artistry more finished, 
so consummate.* 

THE TWO MAGJCS 

By H^NRY JAMES 
In 7\vo Volumes, price 6s. 

The Athenmum.— * In Tkt Two Magics, the first tale, ** The Ti 
Screw,” is one of the most engrossing and terrifying ghost stories we have 
ever read. The other story in the book, Covering End,” ... is in its way 
excellently told.’ 

The Di^y News.— ‘ The first story shows Mr. James’s subtlest charac- 
teristics, his supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of 
suggestion. It is a masterpiece of artistic execution. Mr. Jame» has lavishea 
upon it all the resources and subtleties of his art. The workmanship thfhugh* ^ 
out is exquisite in the precision of the touch, iir the rendering of 
spectral representation. The artistic effect and the moral igtentiCfR are in 
admirable harmony. The second story is a delightful comedietta,«abound* 
ing in dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.’ 

THE SPOILS. OF POYNTON' 

By henry JAMES 
^ In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Natiouftl Observer. — ' One of the finest works of the imagination, af 
not ^tually the finest, that has come from the press for several years. A 
worlc of brilliant fancy,, of delicate humour, of gentle satire, of tragedy and 
conf^y in appropriate admixture. A polished and enthralling stoiy of the 
lives of men and women, who, one and all, are absolutely reu. We con- 
gratulfte Mr. James without resftrve upon the power, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a bodlyif no common fascination. 

The MeiKhmertQiierdian.---;abDeli^^ Veading. The old felicity of 
phrase and epithet, the quick, subfle fiades of insight, the fastidious lighig 
for the best in character and art, are as marke^ as*ever, and give one an* 
fhtdlectual pleasure for which one cac.not be too grateful.’ 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai BSDroaD STRiSTgW.Ce 



THE OTHER HOUSE 

Bv HEMRY JAMES 
, In One Volume^ price 6j. 

^ Moenim' Post— ‘ Mr. James stands ateost alone amolle contemporary 

novelistSi m that his work as a whole shows That time, instead of imfairingi 
ripens and widens his gifts. He has ever been an example of style. His 
alr^dy wide popularity ai||ong those who appreciate the higher literature of 
notion should be considerably increiised by the production of this excellent 
noveL* # 

The Daily News.—* A melodrama wrought with the exquisiteness of a 
madrigal. All the characters, however lightly sketched, are drawn with that 
clearness of %isight, with those minute, accurate, unforeseen touches that tell 
of relentless obser\'ation. The presentation is so clear that they seem to 
move in an atmosphere as limpid as that which permeates the pictures painted 
by De Hooghe.* 

The Scotsman. — *A masterpiece of Mr. James’s analytical genius and 
finished diterary stylg. It also shows him at his dramatic Ijcst. lie has 
never written anything in which insight anTl dramatic power are so inarveU 
lously combined with fine and delicate literary workmanship. * 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

liv HENRY JAMES 

In One Volume^ frice 6s. 

• The Academ^.— * We have read this book with amazement and delight : 
^tl^amazenfent at its supreme delicacy ; with delight that its author retains 
swerving allegiance literary conscience that forbids him to leave a 
*sli^hodjDhrase, or a single word out of its appointed place. There are many 
writers wno c9n write dialogue that is amusing, convincing, real. Hut there 
is noneVh ^ can reach Mr. James’s extraordinaiy skill in tracing dialogue 
from t^ first vague impulse in the mind to the definite spoken word.' 


EMBARRASSMENTS 

By henry JAMES 
In One Volume^ price 6^. 

• ThO Timet. — * Mr. James's stories are a continued protest against super- 

ficial workmanship and slovenly style. He is an enthu.siast wiio has devoted 
himselfi to keeping alive the sacrca fire of genuine literature ; and he mis his 
reward in a circle of constant admirers*’ * 

The DaUy Newt. — * Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of literary art. 
In his new volme, we find all the exquisiieness, the precision of tough, that 
are his c^acteristic qualities, jt is a curiously fascinating j^Iume.’ 

The Nedonel Obterref.— *The d^ cate art of ^fr. nenry James has 
been seen to more a<#vantage thar^ these stories.* 

Toe St James’s Ssseite. — * All four .stories are delightful fqr admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision «»f presentation, and “The Way k 
Came ” is b^ond question a masterpiece.' * 

* LoNitbN; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 3i Bbdfqki) §tbbbt, W.C 



TERMINATIONS 

Bt henry tames 

In One Volume, price 6s. • 

Thc^TImes*— ‘ All the storils are told by a man whose oean ana soul are 
in his profession of literature.’ 

The Morning^ Post — * The di^minating will not fail to recognise in the 
tales composing this volume workmanship of a vefy high order and a wealth 
of imaginative fancy that is* in a measure, a revelation.^ 

The Athenaeum.^* The appearance of Terminatims will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and command of 
material. On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since foregone, and 
will increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sparkling omervation, surely in his best manner* Mr. James ought to 
be as satisfied as his readers cannot fail to be.' 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 

In One Volume, price 6s, 

The Speaker. In style, skill in construction, and general ’’go,” it is 
worth a dozen ordinary novels.* 

Block and White.— ^ The novel, like all Mr. Norris’s work, is an exces- 
sively clever piece of work, and the author never for a ifioment allows bis 
grw of his plot and his characters to slacken.* • * * 

Tne Westminater Gazette. — * Mr. Norris writes throughout with rnnCh . 
liveliness and force, sayi^ now and then something that is worth r^embef^ 
ing. And he sketches his minor characters with a firm touch. ^ 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK,' 

By W.'e: NORRIS 

In One Volume, price 6s, , 

The Dally Chronicle. — ' It has not a dull pa^e from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a book like this with real pleasure’ 
The Spectator. — * Mr. Norris displays to the full his general command of 
nariative exp^ients which are at once happily invented and yet quitAiatural 
-—which seem to belong to their place* in the book, just as a keystone belongs 
to its place in the arch. • . • lie brightest and cleverest Imk which Mr. 
Norris' has given us since he wrow /^ogue.* 

Tht Safiirday Raylew. — ' Novels which a^ neither dull* imwholesome, 
morbid* nor disagreeable* are so itS'e in these (^ys, that A VicHm if Coed 
Luck , . • ought to find a place in a book-box nlled for the most part%ith 
^ht literature. • . • We think it will increase the reputation of anahaady 
very popular author.' * 

London: WILLtAM HEINEMAfiN, 21 Bbdfokd STunS^W.C.* 

f * 



THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

Bv W.^ MORSIS 

In One volume^ price 6s, 

. TtoMttcheate Guardian. From first to last it is easy, pleasant read- 
■ usual, of shrewd knowledge of mm and things.’ • 

Tbc Guardian.— * a very clever and finished study of a dancer atfone of 
the LondoQ theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish Jhat there were giore like it.’ 

The World. — ‘ Tke Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . We do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative. * 


THE WIDOWER 

By W. E. NORRIS 
. In One I 'olunte^rice 6s, 

St! James’s Gazette. — ‘ Mr. Norris’s new stf)ry is one of his best. There 
is always about his novels an atmosphere of able authorship . . . and The 
Widower is handled throughout in the perfect manner to which Mr. Norris’s 
readers are accustomed.* 

Pall Mall Gazette. — * There is distinction of all kinds in every |iaragrnph, 
and the whole is worthy of the delicately-finished details. Mr. Norrii is 
always delightfully witty, clever, and unfailing in delicacy and point of style 
arid manner, breezily actual, and briskly passing along. In a word, he is 
cjiarming.’ ^ * 

MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE 

• By W. E. NORRIS 


^ Jn One Volume^ price 6s. 

Jlie Athenaeum.—* A fluent style, a keen insight into certain tyi^cs of 
human miture, a comprehensive and ht^nt^rous view (>f modern society — these 
are gifts Mr, Norris has already displayed, and again exhibits in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the 1xx>k runs smoothly and 
briskly, With natural dialogue and many a piquant situation. \| • 

The Moraingf Post.-s-*Mr. Norris has had the^good fortune to discover 
w variety of the ** society” novel which oflers little but satisfaction to the 
taste. Perfectly acquainted with the tyjxrs he reproduces, the author’s 
choradterisation is, as always, graphic and convincing. Rarely has iHI type 
of the femme incomprise been studied with such ^reful attention or rendbred 
with so much of subtle comprehension as in Marietta.’ 

The Sf wtrfff — * It would be difficult te over-estimate the ahility^it dis- 
plays, its keen reading of humap nature, the careful realism of its descriptions 
of iife to-day,* • w t 

The Daily News.—* Bvery character in the Iiotjk is dexterously drawn, 
Mr, Norris’s book is'ihterq^ting, often dramatic, and is the work^of, if not a 
deep, a dose and humorous observer di men and women. 

• LoMOfK^ WILUAM HEINEMANN, 21 BedpcWd Strsbt, W.C 



THE ‘MANTLE OF ELIJAH 

Br I. ZAI<pWILL 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Athetueum. — ‘ Contains cleverness of a very varied kind — traits of 
fine imaginati(Ai, of high spirhual feeling, keen observation, and a singular 
sense •f discrimination in cnaracter and dialogue.* 

The Spectator. — * It is impossible to deny the mordant satire, the wit and 
brilliance of the dialogue, the viv^ness of the portraiture, or the eloquence of 
the descriptive passages.* ^ , 

The Outlook.— ‘ His story and th^figures which people its pages are of a 
vivid and absorbing interest. Four hundred pages odd, and not one of them 
dull, but instinct with life, and on every page some witty and memorable 
phrase, or trenchant thought, or vivid picture.^ 

THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS 

By I. ZANGWJILL 

In One yolume^ price 6 , ' 

The Spectator. — ‘While the tragic issue of each of these remarkable 
stories is inevitable, they are frequently illumined by flashes of fancy, satire, 
irony, and humour. No reader, who is not blinded by prejudice, will rise 
from the perusal of this engrossing volume without an enhanced sense of 
compassion for, and admiration or, the singular race of whose traits Mr. 
Zangwili is, perhaps, the most gifted interpreter.’ 

liie Standard. — ‘ These stories are of singular merit. They are, mostly, 
of a tragic order ; but this does not by any means keep out a subtle humour ; 
they possess also a tenderness • . . and a power that is kef^ in great restraini 
and is all the more telling in consequence.^ , * • 

The Daily Telegfraph. — ' Mr. Zangwill stands out with something dT the 
stature of Saul among the general tribe of novelis'is. He has the significance^ 
that belongs to the most forcible, vivid, and searching recordo' of The mani- 
fold life of the Jewish race.* * 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6j. 

W. B. HenU/in'TheOuUook.’— ‘A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive bdok. ... I find them alL*vastly agreeable reading, 
and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the work of a man who lovfb 
his ri^e, and for his race’s sake would like to make literature. . . . Here, I 
ta^it — ^here, so it swms to me — is that rarest of rare things, a book* • 

Tm Daily Chronicle. — * It is harcTto describe this book, for we can think 
of no exact parallel to it In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to some of 
Waltei^, Pater’s work. For each df the nfiteen chapters conta&s a criticism of 
thought under t^jp siimlitude of an “lmagix.ar3^ Portrait.” . . . We have a 
vision of the years prAented to us jfr^pical souls. ... A few are examples 
of the imaginative short stoiv, that fine method* of grt. The majorityOare 
dmmatic soenes chosen from the actual life’s hist(^ of the idealists of Jewry * 
flu almost every* European land.* ^ 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford StrbbtAW.C. 



THE MASTER 

Bv I. ZftNGWIU. 

Wth a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 

In One Volutni^ price 6s. 

The Qoeen. — *It is impossible to deny the greatness of a oook lilft 7^ 
.Master^ a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say thal Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 
that J%e A/or/rr* will always be reckoned one of our classics.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is a powerful and nuastcrly piece of work. . . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.’ 

The LiterAy World. — ‘In The Master^ Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and .striking story of patience and jrassion, of 
sorrow and success, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness. . . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, is of sterling ^nerit, and strikes a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep*impressiqn upon the mind.' ^ 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

Bv I. ZANGWILL 


In One Volume^ price 6$. 

The Times.—' From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remark- 
able book.* , , , A 

•The Guardinn.— ‘ A novel such as onlj^ our own day could produce. A 
ms&terly sludy*of a i:omplicated psychological problem in which every factor 
is ftarihled with such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that again ami 
we nje tempted to Ihinti a really great l>ook has come into our hands.’ 
nffd WnitC. — ‘A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, full 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A lxK)k to read, to keep, to 
ponder^ei*, to remember.* 

^ The Bffhacheater Guardian. — ‘ The best Jewish novel ever wniicn. 


THE KING OF SCHNORR^RS 

By I. ZANGWILL • 

With over Ninety Illustrations by Phil May and Others. 

^ In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Saturday Review.—* Mr. Za/Igwill has created a new figure in 
• fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 
triumphant progrCks. • • • Humour of a ricn and active character pewades 
the delightful history of Manassch. Mr. Zangwnll’s bc^k wllogether very 
go^ reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated l>y**hil May and other 

The Daily ChrooicTe. — ilt is a beamiful story. The of Jthnerrers^ 

is that great rarity— an entirely new thing, that is as gogd as it is new. 

IbNOCHli WILLIAM, IIEINEM^N, ai BKDFoaf STjeaET, 



THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND . 

In One Volume, price 6s. • 

Pnncfa.— *The heroine of the Be/k Book is one of Sarah Grand’s most 
fascinating cteations. With such realistic art is her life set forth that, for*a 
whitei the reader will probaoly be under the impression thathehas^fore him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled from her genuine diary. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader with some ex^eriei\pe will recognise.* 

Daily Chronicle. — * There w humour, observation, and sympathetic 
insight into the temperaments of both men and women. Beth is reali^ ; we 
more than admit, we assert, that we love her.’ 

The Globe. — ‘ It is quite safe to prophesy that those who ^ruse The Beth 
Book will linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an ever- 
present factor in their literary recollections and impressions.’ 

THE HEAVENtY TWINS • 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — * It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. . . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionaitty, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in Betion.’ • 

The Academy. — * The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica -nt the 
** heavenly twins’’ — are delightfully funny, flo more driginal children g^ere 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and gen^s for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here sh(^n, it there any 
taint of vice — are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to Tollovi^ with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters.’ 

The Daily Telegp:aph. — * Eve^body ought to read it, for jt is ^ inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment* m 

Punch. — ‘ The Twins themselves are a creation : the epithet “"Heavenly’ 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.* 

IDEALA 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Morning^ PosL — Ht is remarkable as the outcome of ua earnest 
fiflnd seeking in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. 

. . . Ide^a is original and somewhat daring. . . • The story is in many 
waya delightful and thonght-su^esting.’ * 

Tne Liven^l Mercury. — ^The bool# is a wonderful one — an evangel 
for the £ur seS antfat once an J^piration aSid a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood wul recur again Aid again.* • • 

The Birmingham Gazette. — * Madame Sargh Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success! Ideala, the heroine, i#a splendid conception, and ner opinions 
are noble. . . . T^e*book is not one to oe forgotten.* ^ 

IfiMDON : HEINEMAMN. 21 Bhdfokd StM^^ W.C. ^ 


6ur manifold nature 

By SARaA grand 


J[n One Volume, price 6s. 


The Spectator. — ‘Insight into, and gene|al sympathy Viih w^cly 
difTering pha^ of humanity, coupl^ with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid, distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualiHcalions which 
Sarah Grand evidently possesses in a high ilegree. . . . All these studies, 
male and female alike, ate marked by humour, pathos, and fidelity to life.' 

The Speaker.— ‘In Our Manifold Mature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only l)e known by those who read for them- 
selves this admiaable little volume. In freshness of conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piciuancy, whilst 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delicacy.’ 


The Guardian. — ‘ Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching comnson things, \\hich, if it fails to make them 
“rise to totfeh the sphei^s,” renders them ext^eedingly interesting.’ 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET 

Bv ELLEN GLASGOW 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Literary World. — ‘ The extraordinary sincerity of jxirts of the book, 
especially that dealing with Mariana’s early married life, the photographic 
directness with ■whicl^ the privations, the monotony, the dismal want of all 
thatanAkes marriage and motherhood lieautiful, and of all that Mariana’s 
colbuialovin^ nature craved, i^ pictured, are quite out of the common.’ 


XHP VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 

• • 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The TiflSea. — ‘ It has many things to recommend it. Mis#Glasgow has 
written a clever and interesting Ixiok. Her charaetdirs arc all alive. She 


latter part of her book, which is the poKtical part, is, if anything, the more 
interesting.’ 

The Academy.*^* In many respects Tke Voice of the People is admirfble. 


Mias Glasgow has a wide knowledge of lifd^md manners, and one it boun 
^^»cAd to her that seriens consideration which is only accorded to f seriot 

l^NDON^ WILLIAM HEINEMA^N, 2X Bedfore^ Street, W.C 



THE WORLD’S MERCY 

By maxwell gray 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 3 

The Speaker. — * Those who most admired TA& Si/etice of Dean Mai^ 
land will find much to hold their attention, and to make them think in The 
m^s Merey.* ^ 

The Dail]r Telefi[raph. — *The qualities of her pen make all of Maxwell . 
Gray’s work interesSng, and tl|^e charm of her writing is unalterable. If The 
Worlds Mercy is painml, it is undeniably forcible aqd dramatic, and it holds 
the reader from start to finish.* ^ 

The Queen. — ' Thoroughly sincere, and intently interesting. The last 
qualltv is, of course, the secret of the author’s previous success ; she has the 
unfailing gift of writing in such a manner that, whatever th6isubject may be, 
the reader is pleased. There is never a dull or unsympathetic passage from 
beginning to end.’ 

THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Chronicle. — * There is a strong and pervading charm in this new novel 
by Maxwell Gray. ... It is full of tragedy and irony, though irony is not the 
dominant note.’ 

The World.— ‘There is something of the old-time care and finish and of 
the old-time pathos about the story which is particularly attractive in the 
present day.’ 

The Tunes.—* Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing wiy*be 
found very enjcwable.’ ^ 

The Daily Mail. — *The book becomes posjtively great, fathoming a death 
of human pathos which has not been equalled in anjr novel we have read Tor 
years past. . . . The Home of Hiddeft Treasure is not a’hovel^to be bor- 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, and read again and again.* 

THE LAST SENTENCE V"* 

By maxwell GRAY 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The StanJard. — ' The Last Sentence is a remarkable story ; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never fos a moment nags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent. ’ * 

TTie Daily Teleg^h. — ‘One of the most powerful and adroitly worked- 
oyt plots embodied in any modem work of fiction runs through ^The Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible tale df retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and pictures^eness, and abounds in light as well as shade.’ 

T^e Moniiiigf rost — ' Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both cultured «c^d pjpturesque, and while avoiding even las appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming evosts cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. . . . It required the'imagination of an ai^lo 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, 
euad which affords an,affecting climax to a rather.fiucinating tale.* 

IfMDON TWILLiaM HEINEMANN, ai BiDrou STM|6r. W.ift 



THE COURTESY DAME 

By R, MURBAY GILCHRIST ' 

• In One Volume^ price 6j. 

* The Acedeniy. — ' As original as it is delightful. ’ 

The OnUlKdL — • A fine novel. Mr. Gilchrist has put his htsl into it, and 
his & good.’ * I 

Litenitlir^— * It possesses all the swcetndss and rusticily of a pastoral, 
but through it a thousand Ijghts and shadc§ of human passion arc seen to 
play. Tlie story will«immediately grip the reader and hold him until he 
reaches the last ch^ter.’ # 

The Morning^ Po^ — ‘Mr. Murray Gilchrist is an artist to the point of 
his pen, whose story is at once among the freshest and sweetest cf recent 
es^s in ima^ative writing.’ 

Tne lUiutrated London News. — ‘It is an excellent piece of writing.^ 
The narration is easy, and perfectly adjusted to the story. It is a good story, 
excellently written.’ 

- HEARTS IMPORTUNATE 

• By EVELYN DICKINSON 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Spectator. Miss Dickinson has an excellent style ; she is familiar 
with life in the bush, in Sydney, and in Ix>ndon, and she has faithfully 
studied various types of Colonials.’ 

The Academy. — * A very good novel. M iss Dickinson writes excellently, 
and has muc}< feeling for character, natural beauty, and that quality of 
^onderfulness in the apparently commonplace which it is the business of the 
nc^elist to discern.*, 

^rUh St. Tamea’s Gazette. — ‘ A novel of conspicuous ability. The story 
ff ^11 worm reading for itself without any hint of its agreeable talent for 
vivid and^rueeharacterisation.’ 

The Baily Telegnmh. — ' Happy in title and successful in evolution, 
Miss Dickinson’s novel is very welcome. We have read it with great 
pleasue? dee not only to the interest of the theme, but to an api^reciation of 
• the#rtist|b method, and the innate power of the authoress. It is vigorous, 
forcible, convincing.’ • • 

The PaU Mall Gazette. — ‘ An enjoyable book, and a clever one.' 

CHINATOWN STORIES 

By C B. FERNALD 
In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Academy.— ‘We feel that Mr. Femald has described the Chifim 
character with extraordinary accuracy. His range is considerable ; he btfins 
this volume, for^xamplc, with an idyllic stBy oT an adorable Chinese ^unL 
. . . This is sheer good-humouv, and prettiness and colqm. And at the 
, end of the book is one of the mmmest an^blest yamwof Chinese piracy and 
hwMsea villany that a^ onl has written, Stevenson riot excluded. In eKh 
%rthcac we sec the hand of# very capable literary artist. It is a Asetnatinf^ 
book.* . , 

€x>ifDG|l I WILLIAM HEINEMANN, zx BbdfoSd Strebt, W.C 



VIA LUCIS 

By KASSANDlliA VIVARIa 
In One VolumCy price 6s. © 

The Di^t Telegraph. — ‘ No one who reads these 'pages, in which the lifcf 
of tltf spirit IS 80 completely described, can doubt for an instant that the authoir 
is la^ng bare her sours autobiography. ^ Perhaps never before has there been 
related with such detail, suclt convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear* 
sightedness, the tale of misery aitd torturing perplexity, through which a young 
and ardent seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so strongly drawn. The 
book is simply and quietly written, (.nd gains in force from its clear, direct 
style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the stamp of truth.’ 

The Moraing Post. — *In tne telling of the story there is much that is 
worth attention, since the author possesses distinct gifts of v^vid expression, 
and clothes many of her thoughts in language marked by considerable force, 
and sometimes by beauty of imagery and of melody. . . . Fta Lucis is but one 
more exercise, and by no means the least admirable, on that great and inex- 
haustible theme which has inspired countless artists and poets and novelists — 
the conflict between the aspiratj[ons of the soul for re^t in religion sind of the 
heart for human love and the warfare of the world.* 


THE OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The St. James’s Gazette. — * This is an extraordinarily fine novel. . . . We 
have not, for many years, come across a serious novel of mqjdern life wlji^h 
has more powerfully impressed our imagination, or created such an.insUnt 
conviction of the genius of its writer. . . • We express our oWfl aecio'id 
opinion that it is a book which, setting itself a profound human pro’blem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profoundest thinkers of (he tiqie, with a 
litera^ art and a fulness of the knowledge of life which stam^ a master 
novelist. ... It is not meat for little people or for tools ; but fpr l|}ose who 
care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, I'lail'ding up, 
types of living humanity for our s^udy, it will be a new revelation ibf streSigth, 
and strange, serious beauty. . . . The brief statement of this Question can 
give but the barest conception of the broad and architectonic way in which it 
worked outcin the lives of the actors, with what tender insight, ivhat utterly 
unmaudlin unsentimeiKality, and absolutely inev^able dramatic sequence.’ 

BELOW THE SALT 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
y In Onx Volume^ price 6s. * 

Tne DailycChr^cle. — * All cleverly^ol^ vivacious, life-like, observant 
sketches. Were wr to award tl^palm where all are meritorious, it should 
be to the delightful triplet entitle ‘The Porftnan ^Memoirs.’ llieso three 
sketchescore positively exhilarating. We can ^sincerely recommend them es 
certain cures for the yapours, the spleen, or the '* blues.” ’ 

I^NDON : WIlSLlAM HEINE&fANN, ax Bsdford Strict, W. 6 « 



THE IMAGE BREAKER* 

Bv GER'^UDE DIX ' 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

I The Outlook.—* We have here a book packed with thought, suggestive, 
vncere. The story is told supremely well. It has constriction, it has 
atmosphere. The characters live, breathe, lofe, sufler. Everyth ingiis on 
the high plane of literature. It is a book of Absorbing interest. We cannot 
be too grateful to Miss Dix for so earnest ^nd important a contribution to 
our modern literature^ \Any novelists have attacked great psychological 
problems with equal fearlessness, but if. is given to few to deal with thein 
with such clear vision, such artistic restraint, and such intellectual strength.’ 


THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

. LLOVb OSBOURNE 

. In One Volume, price 6s. 

The St JasUAS’s Gazette. — ‘The iKJok takes your imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the first paragraph— and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. — ‘We are swept along without a pause on Inc 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson s 
greatest charm as a si ory-tellcr.’ j 

• The Pall B/!air Gazette.— ‘It is brilliantly invented, and il is not less 
brilliantly toldl There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
^ ^liis fresh, alert, fujl of surprises -in fact, is very good latter-day 

Tht% 0 ^orldit— ‘ It is amaxingly clever, full of ih.it extraordinary know- 
ledge of Ifhman nature which makes certain creations of Mr, Stevenson s jHin 
far morfi^rcal to us thai^Btsons we have met in the flesh. 


RED ROCK 

By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 

/« Otu Volume, prite 6s. 

The Post-.* A story seething with Incident and adventure. 

There is no psychology in MAWj. but there arc 
analysis of motive, but there are dark intrigues and .1,^17!, 

Mr. ^ knows every inch of the Hed '““"‘O;. “"d h" 

poUtii^f his chosen period at hWng^s ends. It reads like a chapter torn 

'yn’I^thelic tale of lo,e and 
delicat.J,fi«e. 

g^aclhlis, henevofent, Iwh-nlinded individuality. 

schooi," the lenity, the rareJiianners. It is honest, Imrmg, an^ 
capable ; and it has the flint, wistful chirm of an antiqpe time. 

•L0M041: WILLIAI^ HEINE>IANN, ai Bbdko^ STkWnr, W,C. 



THE LOI^ONERS 

By R0BERT>HICHENS 
In One Volumcy price 6s. 

Ptuuk — *Ur. Hichens calls his eccentric story ** an absurdity,” and so it 
is. iU amusing nonsense, ut ritten in a happy-go-lucky style, it works up to 
a genuine hearty-laugh-extracl!ng scene. . . . The Londoners is one of 
the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have come across for 
mwvaday.’ “ 

Tlie Globe. — ' It is refreshing to come across a really amusing book now 
and again, and to all in seardi oFa diverting piece of absurdity we can 
recommend The Londoners, Herein Mr. Hichens has returned to his earlier 
manner, and it will be added to his credit that the author' of Green 

Carnation has for a second time contributed to the innocent gaiety of the 
nation.* 

The Pall Mall Gasette. — * It is all screamingly funny, and docs great 
credit to Mr. Hichens’s luxuriant imagination.* 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Graphic— ^ The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the chaijN;- 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is toucned with som^ 
thing of poetic charm.* ^ 

Tne Scotsman. — *It is no doubt a remarkable book. If i^as aitoost 
none of the humour of its predecessor ( The Green CaniatioU)^ it is written 
with the same brilliancy of stvle, and the same slrill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens *s three characters lieVcr fail to be in(presting. 
They are presented with veiy considerable power, while the bacl^^o'^nd of^, 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand.* 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE' 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

W World. — * The author of Lnnj^/na/ioe Man took a high place 

among imaginative writers by that remarkable work, apd The Tour of 
Enstece fully sustains his well-diferited repute as a teller of tkles. The little e 
story is as mn^tic^nd also as reasonable ^ could "be desired, ^th the 
occasional dash of sKong sentimtnt, the sadden taming on of -the lights of 
sound knowledge of life and things that we find m thcwauthor when he iS 'most 
JbndfuU (.The others are weird enoi^i^ and streng enou^ in hu m a n intererf 
to make aname for their writer had nis name needed making.* 

L^DOir t WILCjAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bbdfokd StrsbI; W.CP 



THE S*LAVE 

By ROBER* HICHENS 

, • 6s. 

^ The Speaker. — Hichens has the very rare art of presenting a crowded 
^canvas, in which all the figures take an unobtrusive but essentia^ place. This 
} 30 ok will, in short, add very much to Mr. Hichfns’s reputation. It haMis- 
tinction and style. It tells an extremely int^sting story, and it is full of 
entertaining episodes. Above all, the romanc^f London is treated as it has 
never been since the glorious eeign of Prince Aorizel of Bohemia, and, if only 
on that account, TAe Stkvt is a book for the busy to remember and for the 
leisurely to read.’ ^ 

The Globe. — ‘A really ]^werful and impressive piece of writing. Mr. 
Hichens manages to maintain an atmosphere of the sombre and the weird 
which cannot but envelope and influence the susceptible student of his pages.* 
The Dailv Telegraph. — *The book deserves to be widely read. Sir 
Reuben Allabruth, a figure of real distinction, will take his place among the 
shades of fiction.* 

. FUAM^S 

Bv ROBERT HICHENS 


In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — * A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. . . • And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets have 
the grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the book consists of its 
tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture <if Cuckoo Bright. Not that 
there is any attempt at idealising her ; she is shown in all her tawdry, slangy, 
noisy vulgarity^ as she is. But in despite of all this, the wc»man is essen- 
Jia^y S hfiroine, ancf lovable. If it contained nothing more than what we 
o^Upt Hesitate to call this beautiful story— and it does contain more — 
Flames would a noteworthy book.’ 

The Ytprld. — ‘An exceedingly clever and'd.iring work , . . a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and^ggrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
“ ~ * ; interest andstrength, no less than its striking originality, both 

treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 


lof d^mn^a t 
of tljjwason.’ 


oof d^i 
of tl^vc asuii. 

JASPAR TRISTRAM 

By a. W, CLARKE . . • 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Timet. — ' Mr. Clarke is familiar with school-life and writes ab<mt it 
amazins^ well. The book dcserv'cs the attention of all who care for the hter 
qualities of fiction. The story Ikitld u%h such delicate art, with so sure a 
knowledge of htuMn nature, that we have read it from bemnning to end with 
ekeen interest. *rhc pictures of Jasper's preplwatory school, and of the public 
school to which he geShs afterv'^* extremely good.^ Jaepor Tristram it 
a renuurkable book.^ ok ^ 

*Tllb Daily Chroniqle.— ^ Mr. Clarke’s literary style is polished and most 
&reftil ; he has an effective touch in des<^ptive passages, and he brings befbra^ 
us delightful pictures of the South Down? of Thames, aigl of other river haunts 
of ^Dgiand in her loveliest guise. ’ « 

Lond^ WIIXlAlf HEINEMANN, BBorojf^-MBXT, wfC 



m4e©D of the CAMEROfis 

By M. hAiILTON 

In One^VolunUy price 6 ^.* 

Sptaki^r. — * We har^ read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivid an<f accurate in local coffhur as McLeod of the Camerons^ A well-told 
and powerful story . . . acute ^analysis of character ; it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction cannot attain.’ 

The Mandiester Guardian. — ' Striking and exceedingly readable. Miss 
Hamilton is to be congratulated upon a very fresh, exciting, and yet natural 
piece of work.* ^ 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH 

Bv M. HAMILTON 

In One Volume^ price 6s, 

The Observer. — * Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better advantage 
than in this volume. The Ixiok is mainly dependent for interest on its 
characterisation, but there is a distinctly human note struck throughout, and 
the author displays keen insight into everyday life and its complications.’ 

Literature. — * Well told in a vein of vigorous and c(\psiste:it realism.* ’ 

The Court Journal. — * It is written with good taste, and is fulTjf^rt^ 
perceptive touches, so the interest is sustained agreeably wjthou^ effort am 
without the artificial stimulus of sensationalism. The story, in^a word, i 
both interesting and pleasant, and one that shouk* fii?t be missed,’ 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

*■ By M. HAMILTON 
In 0/ie Volume^ price 6s, 

^ The Athenaeum. — *The characters m^^ceptionally distinct, bie move- 
ment is brisk, and the dialogue is naturafai^ convincing.’ 

12iO Daily Chronicle. — * &x excellent novel. Joannf Conway is one o| 
the most attraative figures in recent fictfon, It is fh small tribute to the 
author’s skill that this simple country girl, without beauty or accomplisljinents, 
is from i^t to last so winning a personality. ^^The'^book is full of excelleat 
observation.’ • 

London] WILLIAM HEINEMANN, ai Bedford Strss^t, W.^ 
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THt GODS ARRIVE 

Bt ANNIE E ^OLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ ^rice 6s, 

(The Review of Iteviews.— ' Extremely interesting and very clever,* 
r The Daily Telegraph.—* Packed full of clearness : the tHti^ir penoimges 
■e instinct with comedy.* ^ 

F *!nie Ob eenrcr .— * The book has the attgictive oualities which have 
iistinguhhed the author's former works, some knowledge of human nature, 
touches of humour rubbing snoulders with ptihos, a keen sympathy for the 
Imnrows of life — all these make her storYg>ne to be read and appreciated.* 
The Daily Chronicle. — * The book irwell written, the characters keenly 
observed, the incidents neatly presented.* 

The A book to linger over and enjoy.* 

The Literary World. — *Once more this talented writer and genuine 
observer of -human nature has given us a lx)ok which is full of valuable and 
attractive riualities. 1^ deals with realities ; it makes us think.* 


THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 
HATH EATEN 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In^One Volume^ price 6s, 


The Literary ^^orld. — ‘The novel is markc^l by great strength, which 
Is Biways undcr^subjcction to the author's gift of restraint, so that \ie arc made 
i^J|el^hyntcnsity aM the more.* 

^"Wbf SflBndard.— * A worthy successor to Joanna Traiil^ Spinster, It is 
quite as pwaf^rful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shre^ unflerstanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, There is Ijeautv^the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
ugnqej^^^pUcity, tKST^iight to give the story a long reign. . . . The 
cKrmjB^e b •ok is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the Ijh^instincts of her sex, could have written.’ 

Tfle Pitll Mall Gaaette. — * The book sftould not lic missed by a fa.stidiou8 
novel -reader.’ 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW 

Bv Annie's h6li>sworth 

In One Volume, p'Hce (ts. 

TheWotld. — ‘ The story, fh i^ich there are many feauffiTol descriptive 
pU^safps, is so human and sympathetic, .so fufPof the comprehension and love 
oi nature, and shows sAh rial humour too, that it cannot fail to amuse and 
maintain interest.' 


4a)ni>0|: william HEINEMANN, ai Brdfor# Street, W.C 



dABWELE D'ANNUNZIO’S NOVELS ^ 

L| CoVtnty in the Deilv If^eg^raph. — I^Annumiopimt of $he 
srhsHcnurgiisofthta^^ He ti ike itutu^ion of the,%aHn genim 


Just as Rwfyard Kipling is 
has inoentai nm harmmUs o] 


i^amatian of the Angle Saxoit genius, Hcy 


In On^ Volumt^ price 6s, each 

THJ FU.ME OF LIFE 

TiM pKll'Ildl GM«tte.^'A work of genius, unique, astounding. 
There ajM passages t^t sweep oxy>i headlong, and the whole leaves an 
indelible impression.* 

The S t a nd a r d. — ‘ The p^es are fich in ^mbolic imagery, in beautiful 
word-pictures of Venice, and are saturated by the spirit of th^^^enaissance in 
its most luxurious form.* 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 

The Ac^emy.-— '. . . Clever, subtle, co the point of genius. 

The Daily Mail. — * A poweiful study of passionj, ftoasterly of its kind.* - 

The Daily Graphic.—^* The^)oetic l^auty and ndhness of the, language 
make it a seittoous, glowing pom in prose.' 

The Scetilpat^— The strength ofthe book liesdn the intensity with which 
the wtdtqr tlnngB 6u^ the pleasures and pains of his creatures.' * 

'* THE VICTIM 

The Mall Gaaelte. — word but ** genius” will fit his analysis of 
the mental history of the fisl^ess husband.' 

4 The DaUy Chroiiicle.;-^e book contains many descriptive passagA of 
Are beauty— -passages which by themselves are lovely little prose .€ m 

It is a self-revelation; the revelation of the sort of self that D'Anau^aiio 
delineates with a skill and knowledge so extraordinary, ^he'^soul of the 
. man, raw, bruised, bleeding, is always before us.’ ^ 

THE TRIUMPH of faEATK V 

Tha. Pall Mall Gajwtte. — ^ A rnasterpiece. The story holds an<r&unts 
one. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his remism, 

« p^Annunsiamost resembles, is the account of the pilgnmage to the shrine of 
theiVlrgin byOha sick, deformed^ and afflicted. It is a great prose pbenf. that, 
of Us kind, caiinot be lurpassed. Every detail o^ the scene is brought before 
^us in a serim of word-pictures of wonderful power and vivid colouring, and>the * 
ev^*-recttn}^>efirain Viva Maria I Maria Ewi^! rings in our ears as we 
1^ down the bosH^j^ ^ of a master, whose genius O beyond 

dispute.* ' ^ 

oTHE VIRGIN^ OF THE ROCKS 

Tim Dally kshrmikfe.— * I^writes bedutifally, and^iit book, by the vmy, * 
is mast admirably translated, t^e picture he p|^nts of these three prmc^sses 
in their jnm-baked, moulderiM|» sleepy pala^is, A we look back 
' strangely impressixq and even &un‘'ng.’ *' ^ 

London: WILl^IAM HEINEH^N. 31 Bedford Strknt. W.C. 





